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PREFACE. 



The individual instraction of the soldier is the 
foundation upon which the structure of the army 
rests. If it is complete, the operations of the 
army, aided by military science, may be calculated 
with mathematical accuracy; and unless it is car- 
ried to a certain point at least, the management 
of an army is a mere matter of chance, and suc- 
cess the result only of fortuitous circumstances. 
Whilst able men have devoted themselves to the 
higher branches of the military profession, it is 
a matter of great surprise that the rudiments 
have been so long overlooked. 

Heretofore the enlisted soldier has been de- 
pendent upon tradition for a knowledge of his 
specific duties; for justice he has been at the 
mercy of his superiors. 

If his officers were competent and conscien- 
tious men, fidthful in the discharge of their 
duties and industrious in accumulating and dis* 
seminating knowledge among the men, they were 
cared for, their rights were secured to them, and 
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the ambitious and meritorious were enabled to 
obtain advancement. 

On the contrary, if their superiors were in- 
competent and unscrupulous men, careless in the 
execution of their duties, and indolent in acqui- 
ring knowledge and instructing the soldiers, the 
latter were neglected, their rights suffered, and 
they had little or no opportunity of learning 
those things necessary to their advancement. 

Confident that every soldier who is desirous 
of learning his duties will feel grateful for this 
little volume, the author places before them the 
means of studying for themselves what they so 
much desire to know. 

Once a private himself, in the 1st Ohio Regi- 
ment, in the Mexican War, he has by a continuous 
service since that period been enabled, through his 
own varied experience, to select the most valuable, 
if not all the important, information necessary 
for every grade of the enlisted men. If they 
are by this means enabled to feel independent 
of their officers in acquiring a knowledge of their 
own duties, the highest aim of the book will be 
attained. Although prepared for the soldiers 
of the regular army, it is equally applicable to 
the volunteer servioe, except in some few oases 
that are fully explained. 



LIST OF ABBBETIATIOITS 

USED m THIS BOOK AND IN OTHER MILITART WORKS, 
AND IN MAKING OUT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



A, A.. A. ^.—Acting Ajuiatant 

A(^atant^eneral. 
A. A. &.— Aasistant AAjutant- 

General. 
A. A. Q. if.— Acting Assistant 

i^artermaster. 
A. C. &— Acting Commissary of 

Subsistence. 
A» D, C—Aid-de-camp. 
A. Q. Ow— Adjutant -General's 

Office. 
Act March S, 1863.— Act of Con- 

greea approyed liKarch 3, 1863. 
Ac^t. — Adjutant, 
jlr^.— Artillery. 
AH. 35.— Thirty-Fifth Article of 

War. 
^»^^~ABsiatant. 
A. L &.— AssistaQt Lufpector- 

General. 

So^.- Battalion. 
JAitry.— Battery. 
.0»n^^— Brigadier, Brigade. 
Bug. — ^Bugler. 
Air.— Bureau. 
Btt. — ^Brevet. 

C. &-;-CommiBHary of Subsist- 
ence. 
Cbjii.— Captain. 



Cbv.— ^}aTalry. 
Oft.— Cadet 
Oiap. — Chaplain. 
Cb. — Company. 
CW.— Colonel. 
Qumdg* — Commanding. 
Cbnutt.— Commandant. 
Corp. — Corporal. 

Dtpt. — ^Department. 
Del. — ^Detachment. 
IHv.— DiviBion. 
Dra^.— Dragoon. 

Bug. — Engineer. 
Em. — ^Ensign. 

JFbr. — Farrier. 
Jt.— Fort 

O. O. — General Order, 
film.— General. 

J7<l.-^f.— Head-Quarters. 

£roq>.— Hoepital. 

Hasp. iShod.— Hospital Steward. 

Jnfi — ^Infantry. 

/tupTw— Inspector. 

/. Q. — Inspector-General. 

/. .Advfi— Jiidge-AdTOcate. 
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L. ^rt.— Light Artillery. 
LieiU, and LL — Lieutenant. 

M. JR.— Mounted Rifles. 
M. &— Medical Staff. 
M. & K. — Military Storekeeper. 
Mc^j. — Major. 
Med. 02£.— Medical Cadet. 
Med. l>g>t.r— Medical Depart- 
ment 

JV. C. O.— Non^munleeioned Of- 
ficer. 

0. £w— Official Business. 

Ord. — Ordnance. 

OnL Sergt. — Ordnance Sergeant 

P. Di — ^Pay Department 
P. M. — ^Paymaster. 
ittTd— Paragraph. 
iVt^— Private. 

Q. if.— Quartermaster. 
^<.— Quarters. 

R. C &->Begimental GommiB- 
sary of Subsistence. 

X. Q. Jf.— Regimental Quarter- 
master. 

iSee^— Recruit 

Reg.— In this book, Bevited Re- 
gulations of 1863. 

Regts — Regiment 

fiiyti.<«— Regimental* 



& O.— Special Order, Signal Of- 
ficer. 

&t2r.— Saddler. 

Sec. — Section. 

Sergt. — Sergeant. 

Sergt. if<v«— Sergeant-M^jor. 

Servt. — Servant 

Sub. Deft. — Subsistence Depart- 
ment 

Supt. — Superintendent 

<S!ur^.— Surgeon. 

Surg. Jf.— Surgeon's Mate. 

Top. .&i^^— Topographical Engi- 
neer. 
IVyto".— Trumpeter. 

17. 8. A. — ^United States Army. 

U. & Jlrt.— United States Artil- 
lery. 

U. S Ozv^— United States Ca- 
valry. 

Ui S, .Eh^.— United States Engi- 
neers. 

V. S. J.— United States Infantry. 

v. S. M. X>.-4Jnited States Me- 
dical Department 

XT, S. T. 2^.— United States To* 
pographical Engineers. 

VoL — Yolunteers. 
Vouch* — ^Voucher. 

W. 2>/— War Department 



CUSTOMS OF SERVICE 



FOR 



NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
AND SOLDIERS. 



THE SOLDIER. 

1. The soldier commands respect in proportion 
to his capacity and length of service. A youth of 
military pride and bearing, who wears his uniform 
with neatness and grace, and does his duty faith- 
fully and with energy and determination, deserves 
admiration, and generally receives it; but the vete- 
ran whose scars and wounds are the reminders of 
many battles, and whose numerous service-chev- 
rons and gray hairs mark a life devoted to the ser- 
yice of his country, chains the listening ear of the 
citizen to the story of his heroic life, and the great- 
est chieftain will raise his hat with respect to return 
his punctilious salute. 

2. The decisive events of a soldier's life are few 
and far between, and the intervals are devoted to 
waiting for these turning-points. If the time he 
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spends in waiting is usefully occupied in preparing 
himself for the critical moments, he will thereby 
enhance his chances of success, and add lustre to 
the promotion which his achievements are sure to 
obtain for him. 

3. The military profession involyes a knowledge 
of almost every art, and information accumulated 
and held in store for the fortunate moment is sud* 
denly demanded and called for, and he who can 
come forward and say, ** I possess it," is the victor. 
A soldier can, therefore, never be placed in any 
situation in which his leisure moments may not 
be devoted to something that may some time win 
him a grade. 

4. All knowledge, however, is the more readily 
obtained if sought after methodically. Thus, a 
soldier should be conversant first of all with the 
proper and legitimate duties of his grade, and, 
these attained, his next step is the acquirement of 
a knowledge of the duties of the next highest posi- 
tion ; for success in military life is usually a suc- 
cession of progressive steps from a lower to a higher, 
and the omission of one of these steps is an im- 
portant deficiency, that should be repaired as soon 
as possible. Those officers who undertake the du» 
ties of a position without having made themselves 
familiar with those of grades below them are at a 
great disadvantage. 

5. Beginning at the moment the soldier enters 
the ranks, we shall endeavor to make known to him 
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all his duties in detail, in the order in which thej 
are likely to be required of him, up to the grade 
of a commissioned officer. 
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6. In the fullest sense, any man in the military 
service who receives pay, whether sworn in or not, 
is a soldier, because he is subject to military law. 
Under this general head, laborers, teamsters, sut- 
lers, chaplains, &c. are soldiers. In a more lim- 
ited sense, a private soldier is a man enlisted in the 
military service to serve in the cavalry, artillery, 
or infantry. He is said to be enlisted when he 
has been examined, his duties of obedience ex- 
plained to him, and after he has taken the pre- 
scribed oath. 

7. "Any free white* male person above the age 
of eighteen, and under thirty-five years of age, 
being at least five feet three inches high; effective, 
able-bodied, sober, free from disease, of good cha- 
racter and habits, and with a competent knowledge 
of the English language, may be enlisted as a sol- 
dier." (Reg. 929.) This regulation makes exceptions 
in favor of musicians and soldiers who have served 

* The enlistment of negroes and Indians is a peouli- 
-arity of the volunteer service, and has not yet been au- 
thorized for the regular service. 
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one enlistment, although they should be under the 
prescribed height and age. A soldier cannot claim 
a discharge in consequence of any defect in the 
above requirements, unless, in case of a minor, he 
can prove that the requirements of the law have not 
been complied with in his enlistment. 

8. In case of a minor under eighteen years of 
age, the written consent of the parents or guardian 
must be appended. 

9. In time of peace, married men are excluded 
from enlistment, except in cases of re-enlistment, 
except by special authority from the Adjutant- 
General's Office. (Reg. 930.) It is but just to the 
soldier to know that his being such does not exclude 
him from getting married, or annul in any way the 
marriage contract. At the same time, he cannot claim 
exemption from any duty because he is married. 

10. Whilst it is impossible for an officer to pre- 
vent a soldier fVom getting married, it is recom- 
mended, if he wishes to do so, that he should procure 
the consent of the company commander ; otherwise 
he may subject himself to great unhappiness, as the 
officer is not required to recognize the wife in the 
army, and no provision is made for her; she cannot 
claim quarters or subsistence, nor any exemption 
for her husband from the duties of the soldier on 
her account 

11. Four laundresses are allowed to each com- 
pany, and soldiers' wives may be, and generally are, 
mustered in that capacity. They are then entitled 
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to the same quarters, fuel, and rations as a soldier, 
and the established pay for the washing they may 
do for soldiers and officers. 

12. The term of enlistment at present in the 
regular service is for three years. In the volunteer 
service it varies according to the call under vfhich 
they enter service. (Act July 29, 1861, sec. S.y 

13. After enlistment, no soldier can be discharged 
before the expiration of his term of service, except 
by order of the President, the Secretary of War, 
the commanding officer of a department in case of 
disability, or the sentence of a general court-mar^ 
tial. (Art. 11.) No soldier can leave the service 
without a proper discharge, without subjecting 
himself to the penalty of desertion. Any soldier 
who leaves his command, vrithout permission, more 
than one mile, subjects himself to the peualty of 
desertion. (Art. 41.) 

14. Any officer of the regular army is author- 
ized to administer the oath to a soldier upon his 
enlistment. (Act Aug. 3, 1861, sec. 11.) 

15. Whilst officers are required to have the Arti- 
cles of War read to soldiers, no soldier can plead, 
m bar of punishment, that this regulation has not 
been complied with, although he may plead it in 
extenuation of his o£fence. Soldiers are not sub- 
ject to arrest for debt, except where the sum is 
twenty dollars, or more, and tilien it must be con- 
tracted before enlisting. (Act Jan. 11, 1812.) 

16. '^ Every soldier who, having been honorably 
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discharged from the seryice of the United States, 
shally within one month thereafter, re-enlist, shall 
be entitled to two dollars per month in addition to 
the ordinary pay of his grade, for the first period 
of five years after the expiration of his preyious 
enlistment, and a further sum of one dollar per 
month for each successive period of five years, so 
long as he shall remain continuously in the army." 
(Act Aug. 4, 1854, sec. 3.) 

17. Soldiers who served in the war with Mexico, 
and received a "Certificate of Merit" for distin- 
guished services, shall receive two dollars per month, 
to which that certificate would have entitled them 
had they remained continuously in the service." 
(lb. sec. 3.) 

18. Non-commissioned officers who were recom- 
mended for promotion by brevet to the lowest grade 
of commissioned officers, but did not receive the 
benefit of that provision (Act March 3, 1847, sec. 
17), shall be entitled to the additional pay author- 
ized to be given to such privates as received certi* 
ficates of merit. (lb. sec. 4.) 
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19. Thb pay and allowances of soldiers vary 
somewhat at different times, under different eir- 
cumstanoes, and in different arms of service. 
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20. The pay of the private soldier in the cavalr j, 
artillery, and infantry, aa fixed by law, is thirteen 
dollars per month. (Act Aug. 6, 1861.) One dollar 
per month of the soldier's pay is retained monthly 
by the paymaster, to be paid upon the expiration 
of his enlistment. 

^21. Non-commissioned officers and musicians do 
not have any of their pay retained, except for the 
period in which they have senred or may serve as 
privates. 

22. Twelve and one-half cents is deducted firom 
the pay of all enlisted men per month by the pay- 
master, for the support of the Military Asylum or 
Soldiers' Home. (Act March 3, 1859, sec. 7.) 

23. The soldier has an annual allowance for 
clothing, the amount of which is obtained by com- 
puting the cost of the average amount of clothing 
allowed to soldiers for the year. (Reg. 1157.) This 
allowance is published periodically in orders by 
the War Department, in connection with the prices 
of clothing. 

24. The first sergeant of the company keeps the 
clothing account of the soldier, \md&r the direction 
of the company commander. After each issue, the 
money value of all the clothing drawn (Should be 
entered on it, and the soldier's signature obtained 
to its correctness. Should the soldier not draw the 
amount of clothing allowed in kind, it may be com- 
muted, and the balance paid in money on the expi- 
ration of his term of enlistment. 
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25. At the end of each year, the difference saved 
is carried to his credit, and paid him in money at 
the expiration of his term of enlistment. (Reg. 
1150.) Should he exceed the amount in any year, it 
is charged on the next subsequent muster roll and 
deducted from his pay by the paymaster. (Reg. 1155.) 

26. A soldier who re-enlists within one month 
after or two months before the expiration of his 
enlistment, is entitled to two dollars per month 
additional for re-enlistment, and one dollar per 
month for each subsequent period of five years' 
service. 

27. Bounties are generally allowed to soldiers, 
which are sometimes directed by law, and some- 
times by orders from the War Department. States 
often offer bounties to volunteers. The time and 
maimer of payment are prescribed by orders from 

the War Department. The bounties allowed by /^ 

States to volunteers are generally of local notoriety. 

28. General Order No. 190, dated War Depart- 
ment, June 25, 1863, authorized a premium, ad-' 
vance pay, and bounty to all men who would en- 
list before the 1st of December, 1863 (G. 0. 338), 
in the regular army, the enlistment being for five 
years, as follows, viz. : 

Premium paid on enlistment $2 00 

Advftnoe paj, first payment after master. 18 00 

Advanoe bounty, paid at depot after being ac- 
cepted 26 00 

Total $40 00 
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Boanty to be paid at the second regnlar pay-day 

after enlistment $50 00 

Bounty to be paid at first pay-day after 8 months' 

service 50 00 

Bounty to be paid at first pay-day after 12 months' 

service 50 00 

Bounty to be paid at first pay •day after 2 years' 

service 50 00 

Bounty to be paid at first pay-day after 3 years' 

service » 50 09 

Bounty to be paid at first pay-day after 4 years' 

service 50 00 

Bounty to be paid at the expiration of service. 75 00 

29. This bounty of four hundred dollars, by the 
same order, was extended to all soldiers then in 
service in the regular army, whose terms would 
expire within one year, and who re-enlisted within 
two months before the expiration of their term of 
service. 

30. General Order No. 191, of the s|ime date as 
the foregoing, extended a similar bounty to veteran 
volunteers, the enlistment being for three years or 
during the war. All those who enlisted between 
the 25th of June and the Ist of December, 1863, 
although not previously in service (G. 0. 324), 
and all those who re-enlisted subsequent to the 
otder, after at least nine months' service, are en- 
titled as follows, viz.: 
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Upon being mustered into tervioe, one montVs pay 

in.adranoe ..........IIS 00 

Also first instalment of bounty 60 00 

Also premium m*. 2 00 



Total payment on muster $75 00 

At the first regular pay-day, or 2 months after 

muster in ^ $50 00 

At the first regular pay-day after 6 months' ser- 

Tiee 50 00 

At the first regular pay-day after 12 months' ser- 

yice 50 00 

At the first regular pay-day after 18 months' ser- 

yioe 50 00 

At the first regular pay-day after 2 yearfe' service 50 00 
At the first regular pay-day after 2^ years' serrice 50 00 
At the expiration of 3 years' serrice, the remainder 40 00 

31. Should the war end before the expiration of 
their enlistment, volunteers will nevertheless receive 
the remainder of the four hundred dollars; and 
should the soldier die in service, the heir will re- 
ceive the balance due. i 

32. Soldiers have the privilege of depositing 
money in the hands of the paymaster for safe 
keeping, provided that the amount deposited at any 
one time is not less than five dollars, and that it 
shall not be withdrawn before the expiration of 
the soldier's enlistment. (Reg. 1354.) A check- 
book is given the soldier, and a certificate of each 
deposit is entered and signed by the paymaster. 

33. The company commander most keep an ae* 
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oonnt of eaeh deposit in the Descriptiye Book, and 
after each payment tranamit a list of the depositors 
and the amounts to the Paymaster-Oenerid. In 
case of transfer, the amount ef the deposit is entered 
on the soldier's descriptiye roll. 

34. When discharged, they are entered on his 
final statements ; and when a soldier dies, the amount 
of his deposit is entered on the inventory. These 
deposits are not liable to forfeiture by sentence of 
a conrl^martial, and are secure to the soldier or his 
heirs against all accident. 

35. A soldier is entitled to one ration per day. 
During the present war, the ration is yery ample. 
The rations are drawn in bulk by the company 
commander, and distributed under his direction to 
the company. 

36. A soldier serving away from his company, 
and it being impracticable to draw, his rations or 
to carry them with him, the commissary may com* 
mute liiem at seventy-five cents per day when due, 
or in advance on the order of the commanding 
oflker. (Beg. 1216.) 

37. Tliis contemplates services for short periods, 
sach as carrying expresses, pursuit of deserters, 
&c,; and where soldiers are placed on duty in a 
situation where subsistence is unusually expensive 
it would no doubt be allowed. Otherwise, on fur- 
lough or on duty, where rations cannot be issued 
in kind, they wiU be commuted at the cost price of 
the place or station. (Beg. 1218.) 
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38. When a soldier is dificharged, he is allowed 
pay for the number of days from the post where dis- 
charged to the place of his enlistment, at the rate 
of twenty miles per day, and a ration for each day, 
which is commuted at the cost price of a ration at 
the post where discharged. 

39. In cases of "excessive fatigue" or ''serere 
exposure/' soldiers may receive an issue of whiskey 
of one gill per ration. 

40. By the Act of March 3, 1863, sec. 35, extra- 
duty pay to soldiers is discontinued, and enlisted 
men detailed to special service cannot receive any 
extra pay for such service beyond that allowed 
other enlisted men of the same grade.* 

41. The authorized farriers, saddlers, wagoners, 
blacksmiths, and artificers .allowed for cavalry and 
artillery have salaries fixed by law, — ^viz. : artificers, 
farriers, and blacksmiths, fifteen dollars; saddlers 
and wagoners, fourteen dollars. The extra pay for- 
merly allowed is therefore prohibited. 

42. Soldiers detailed as hospital nurses, attend- 
ants, and cooks are not allowed any additional pay, 
as heretofore. Soldiers detailed on extra duty as 
stewards in hospitals cannot receive the thirty 
dollars allowed to hospital stewards until their ap- 
pointment has been approved by the Surgeon-Gene- 

# The deoisiou of the Third Auditor is, that until the 
Regulation authorizing extra pay is resoinded, extra pay 
may be allowed. « 
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TtX, and they have been transferred from the line 
to the Medical department. 

43. It has been the practice of the Government 
to extend to soldiers who have served in any of the 
wars certain other allowances, either of extra pay 
or land-warrants ; also medals for distinguished ser- 
vices rendered. 

44. The law also provides for disabled soldiers 
who have been rendered so in the line of their duty, 
by giving them pensions. For total disability tho 
pension allowed for non-commissioned officers, mu- 
sicians, and privates is eight dollars per month. 
In case of death from wounds or disease, the widow, 
or, if no widow, the legitimate children under six- 
teen, or, if no widow or children, a dependent 
mother, and, if neither widow, children, nor mother, 
an orphan sister or sisters, dependent, and under 
sixteen years of age, are entitled to the pension. 

46. The Military Asylum, or Soldiers' Home, is 
an institution created for the benefit of indigent, 
superannuated, and disabled soldiers, where they 
are clothed, subsisted, and taken care of at public 
expense. The institution is open to all soldiers 
who have become unfit for service, in the service 
of the United States. It is one of the richest and 
best-endowed institutions in the United States, in 
a healthy and pleasant locality about two or three 
miles north of Washington, in the District of Oo- 
Iiunbia. 

46. Soldiers who become insane in the service 
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are provided for and sent to the Asylum for the 
Insane at Washington. 
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DEPORTMENT. 

47. One of the first things a soldier has to learn 
on entering the army, is a proper military deport- 
ment towards his superiors in rank: this is no- 
thing more than the military way of performing 
the courtesies required from a well-bred man iu 
civil life, and a punctual performance of them is 
as much to his credit as the observance of the 
ordinary rules of common politeness. 

48. ** Sergeants, with swords drawn, will salute 
by bringing them to a present; with muskets, by 
bringing the left hand across the body, so as to 
strike the musket near the right shoulder. Cor- 
porals out of the ranks, and privates not sentries, 
will carry their muskets at a shoulder as ser- 
geants, and salute in like manner." (Reg. 255,) 

49. '* When a soldier without arms, or with side- 
arms only, meets an officer, he is to raise his hand 
to the right side of the visor of his cap, palm to 
the front, elbow raised as high as the shoulder, 
looking at the same time in a respectful and sol- 
dier-like manner at the officer, who will return the 
oompliment thus offered." (B®g- 256.) 
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50. "A non-oommissioned officer or soldier being 
seated, and without particular occupation, will rise 
on the approach of an officer, and make the cus- 
tomary salutation. If standing, he will turn toward 
the officer for the same purpose. If the parties 
remain in the same place or on the same ground, 
such compliments need not be repeated." (Reg. 
257.) 

51. The foregoing regulations should be strictly 
observed by enlisted men ; and their faithful per- 
formance will add much to the military reputation 
of a company or regiment. 

52. The following customs are equally binding, 
though not provided for in Regulations : — 

When soldiers are marching in the ranks, they 
do not salute, unless ordered at the time. If em- 
ployed at any work, tiiey are not expected to dis- 
continue their employment to salute. 

53. A soldier or non-commissioned officer, when 
he addresses an officer, or is spoken to by one, 
salutes; on receiving the answer or communication 
fh>m the officer, he again salutes before turning to 
go away. 

54. When a soldier enters an officer's quarters 
armed, he simply makes the required salute, and 
does not take off his cap ; but without arms, or 
with side-arms only, he takes off his cap and stands 
in the position of a soldier, and delivers his message 
or communicates what he came ibr in as few words 
as possible and to the point. 
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55. A sloTenly attitude, frequent changes of 
poBition, or much gesticulation, is exceedingly un- 
military,, and looks bad. Say what you hare to 
say in a prompt, courageous manner, without diffi* 
dence or hesitation ; and, if always respectful, no 
matter what the subject, it is muek more likely to 
be considered than when delivered in a drawling, 
hesitating, and timid manner. 

56. A mounted soldier should always dismount 
if the officer he wishes to address is dismounted* 
A mounted soldier passing an officer salutes with 
the hand, except when he has his sabre drawn, 
and then he salutes with the sabre. 

57. When a soldier enters an officer^s quarters,, 
he remains standing in the position of a soldier 
until invited to sit down. When soldiers are in a 
room and an officer enters, they should rise and 
remain standing until invited to sit dovni. 

58. Soldiers should bear in mind that the officer 
has his duties to perform, and that they are more 
weighty and important than any soldier can have, 
and that his leisure time is limited, and they should 
therefore avoid, as much as possible, troubling him 
with unimportant matters, or, at least, not be dis- 
appointed if they receive short answers. 

59. In a company of seventy or eighty men, 
if each one should go only once a day to his cap- 
tain vrith any matter, it is eaisily seen how annoy- 
ing such a thing would soon become. 

60. Soldiers should learn, as far as possible, to 
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manage their own affairs; and, whilst their com- 
pany oommander is the legitimate person to applj 
to for any thing needful or when in difficulty, his 
time should not be trespassed upon with regard 
to matters they should know themselves. 

61. The company oommander, through the first 
sergeant, is the proper person to apply to for ail 
indulgences, such as passes, furloughs, &o., and 
for clothing, rations, pay, and the adjustment of 
all differences and difficulties in the company. 

62. An application to any other source will most 
generally be answered by referring the applicant to 
his company commander, whose duty it is to attend 
to the wants of his men. Only when the company 
oommander neglects his duty in this respect is a sol- 
dier justified in applying to his regimental or post 
eommander. 

IN8TRVCTI0K. 

63. The first duties which a newly-enlisted sol- 
dier is called upon to perform are to familiarize 
himself with his camp or garrison duties. 

64. He is provided with clothing, which he is 
expected to adapt to the best advantage to improve 
his military appearance, by the best means in his 
power. There is usually a tailor or two in the 
company or among the recruits, who is excused 
from aU duty possible, to fit soldiers' clothing for 
a moderate compensation. 

65. Under the instruction of a drill-sergeant, he 
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18 taught the first principles in the " School of the 
Soldier." After a certain progress in the instnio- 
tiob without arms, his arms and accoutrements 
are issued to him ; for these he is held responsible, 
and, if injured or lost by any fault of his, they are 
charged to him on his muster-roll, and their value 
deducted from his pay at the first subsequent pay- 
ment. 

66. Should the arms or accoutrements be lost or 
destroyed or injured in any way not the fault of 
the soldier, the commanding officer may order a 
board of survey, who, if the facts authorise it, may 
relieve the soldier from the payment. 

67. The soldiei^s instruction is usually completed 
at the depot for recruits, before the recruit reaches 
his company; if not, it is continued when he joins 
it. After he is fully instructed in the ** School of 
the Soldier," he is ready to be placed in the com- 
pany ranks. 

68. This is the usual course pursued with the 
soldier in the regular army, and, as fisir as possible, 
it should be followed with volunteers and militia. 
But, as they are usually called into service for 
special purposes and on sudden emergencies, the 
same thoroughness cannot be attained, and is not 
expected. 

69. The duties of the thoroughly-instructed sol- 
dier pMtake of two kinds, depending upon whetheir 
he is in a garrison or camp of instmetion or other 
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eamp, and in the field in front of the enemy in time 
of war. 
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70. It is the duty of the soldier, under all oir- 
cumstances, to be always present with his com- 
pany for dnty/and attend all the standing roll-calls 
and exercises, unless specially excused by his com- 
manding officer, or he is sick and excused by the 
surgeon, or is absent on duty. 

71. The various duties to which a soldier is sub- 
ject are matters of regular detail, — each soldier 
taking his regular tour of each as it oomes, — ^and 
consist, in the main, of the following : — 

Ist. Guards. 2d. Working-parties, or Fatigue. 
3d. Daily duty. 

72. The roster for these various details is kept by 
the first sergeant, and the longest off are the first 
to be detailed. The details are usually published 
to the company at retreat roll-call for the next day. 

73. At the hour fixed, the detail is paraded for 
the duty by the first sergeant on the company 
parade-ground, and marched to the parade-ground 
or rendezvous for such parties, and received by the 
sergeant-major or adjutant, who inspects the guard 
or party, and, after all the details have arrived, sees 
that they are properly equipped as required, and 
then turns the detachment over to the officer detailed 
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to take charge of it, who immediately p^ceeds to 
march it to the performance of the duty required. 

74. For guard, the form and ceremony are pre- 
scribed in Regulations. (Reg. 375 to 398.) A sol- 
dier cannot leave his guard or party, until regu- 
larly relieved or marched off, without permission 
from his superior officer. (Articles of War 44 and 
50.) 

75. On Guard. — ^When the guard has marched 
on, it is divided into three reliefs, and in each 
relief the soldier is numbered, and he retains his 
number and the same relief during his tour, unless 
specially changed. 

76. When the soldier is placed upon post, he be- 
comes a sentinel; his duties then are of two distinct 
characters, — those which belong to all sentinels on 
all posts, and those peculiar to the post on which 
he is placed. The former are called general, and 
the latter special. 

77. When called upon by the commanding officer, 
the officer of the day, or some officer or non-com- 
missioned officer of the guard, to give his orders, 
he does so, in substance, in the following general 
terms, which he should understand sufficiently well 
to explain in detail, viz. : — 

78. '* I am required to take charge of this post 
and all public property in view; to salute all 
officers passing, according to rank; to give the 
alarm in case of fire, or the approach of an enemy, 
or any disturbance whatsoever; to report all viola- 
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tions of the Artioles of War, Regulations of the 
Army, or camp or garrison orders; at night, to 
challenge all persons approaching my post, and to 
allow no one to pass without the countersign until 
they are examined by an officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer of the guard/' 

79. '*My special orders are'' (here siaie them as 
Jhey are given, as when in charge of commissary or 
quartermaster^ s stores) *' to take charge of all these 
.stores, and to allow no one to interfere with or take 
them away, except by direction of the quartermaster 
or commissary sergeant, or the quartermaster or 
commissary himself." 

; 80. He should know what is meant by the above, 
and be able to explain it in detail. Thus, to take 
charge of his post means to walk diligently the 
length of his beat, the limits of which are generally 
indicated to him ; to take charge of all public pro- 
perty in view is to preyent, if possible, any damage 
being done to houses, fences, tents, trees, &c., by 
any unauthorized persons : if he cannot do so with- 
out leaving his post, he calls out for the corporal of 
the guard, and his number, and reports the* matter 
to him. 

81. To salute all officers, according to rank, who 
may pass near his post, means to halt and face out- 
wards, and stand at a ''carry," until the officer has 
passed, if the officer is of the rank of captain or 
below; if above the rank of captain, the sentinel 
must ''present arms." He must, also, '^present 
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anns*' to the officer of ihe 8a^ and 

officer t whether above or below the rank of captain. 

82. This invoWes a knowledge of the nnilcMins 
of officers. A safe guide is the fact that all ofieen 
above the rank of captain in the army have a doable 
row of buttons on their coats, whilst captuns asd 
lieutenants have only a single row.* 

63. Armed bodies of men passing near the sen- 
tinel's post, commanded by an officer, are entitled to 
a ** present ;" if under a non-commissioned i^eer, 
they are saluted with a "carry.'' To ^ve the 
alarm is to call out '*the guard,'' to fire off bis 
piece, or to cry "fire." 

84. To report all violations of camp or garrison 
orders, or Regulations, or of the Articles of War, 
is to call the corporal of the guard and report the 
facts to him. This includes all the irregularities 
usually prohibited among troops, such as discharg- 
ing fire-arms, committing nuisance, drunkenness, 
disorderly conduct, sale of liquor, gambling, im- 
proper or excluded characters, and, in general, 
every thing that is known to be prohibited or im- 
proper. 

85. To challenge is to call out, "Who comes 
there?" Soldiers usually commence challenging 
after taps^ and continue until reveille ; although it 

* None. — Offioert of the Navy at a short distaiiee can- 
not be recogniied by this means, as they all have double 
rows of buttoaa 
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U sometimes ordered to oommenoe ohaUenging im- 
mediately after retreat. 

86. No. 1 sentinel is always posted at the house, 
tent, or biyouac where the guard is quartered. His 
beat is always in front of the guard, and his duties 
are mostly special. The prisoners are more or less 
under his charge. He salutes officers passing, as on 
other poets; but» in addition, he oalk, ''Turn out 
the guard,'' for the officer of the day, commanding 
i^fiicer, and all general, offictrn and all hodi&i of troops 
approaching, and announces at the same time who 
approaches. He reports violations as other sen- 
tinels, but does not receive the countersign; but, 
challenging at night, he commands, ''Halt," and 
calls, "Corporal of Uie guard,'' and repeats the 
answer received. If the officer of the day or any one 
entitled to the compliment, he commands, "Halt; 
turn out the guard, officer of the day I" 

87. The other sentinels of the guard are posted 
according to numbers, and in the order most con- 
venient for going from and returning to the guard. 
They are generally posted two hours on and four 
hours off. 

88. The following Regulations are sufficiently 
clear and distinct without explanation:— 

"899. Sentinel! will be relieved every two hours, unless 
the state of the weather, or other causes, should make it 
aeeessaiy or proper that it be done at shorter or longer in- 
tervals. 

"400. Each relief, before mounting, is inspeeted by the 



' 
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commander of the gomtd or of its post The corporal re< 
ports to him, and presents the old relief on its return. 

"401. The counterngn, or watchword, is given to such 
persons as are entitled to pass daring the night, and to 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and sentioels of the 
guard. Interior gnards receiye the countersign only when 
ordered by the commander of the troops. 

''402. The parole is imparted to such officers only as 
haTC a right to Tisit the guards, and to make the grand 
rounds ; and to officers commanding guards. 

''403. As soon as the new guard has been mwohed off, 
the officer of the day will repair to the office of the com* 
manding officer and report for orders. 

"404. The officer of the day must see that the officer of 
the guard is furnished with the parole and countersign 
before retreat, 

"405. The officer of the day visits the guards during the 
day at such times as he may deem necessary, and makes 
his rounds at night at least onoe after 12 o'eloek. 

"406. Upon being relieved, the officer of the day will 
make such remarks in the report of the offioer of the guard 
as circumstances require^ and present the same at head> 
quarters. 

"407. Commanders of guards leaving their posts to visit 
their sentinels, or on other duty, are to mention their in- 
tention, and the probable time of their absence, to the next 
in command. 

"408. The officers are to remain constantly at their 
guards, except while visiting their sentinels, or necessarily 
engaged elsewhere on their proper duty. 

"409. Neither officers nor soldiers are to take off their 
Clothing or accoutrements while they are on guard. 
410, The officer of the guard must see that the counter 
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sign is duly oommimioated to the sentinels a' little before 
twililfht. 

"411. When a fire breaks out, or any alarm is raised In 
a garrison^ all guards are to be immediately under arms. 

''412. Inezperieneed officers are pat on guard as super- 
nnmerarieSy for the purpose of instruction. 

" 413. Sentinels will not take orders or allow themseWes 
to be relieved, except by an officer or non-commissioned 
officer of their guard or party, the officer of the day, or the 
commanding officer; in which case the orders will be im- 
mediately notified to the commander of the guard by the 
offioer giving them. 

"414. Sentinels will report every breach of orders or 
regulations they are instructed to enforce. 

** 415. Sentinels must keep themselves on the alert, ob- 
serving every thing that takes place within sight and hear- 
ing of their post. They will carry their arms habitually 
at support, or on either shoulder, but will never quit them. 
In wet weather, if there be no sentry-box, they will secure 
arms. 

"416. No sentinel shall quit his post or hold conversa- 
tion not necessary to the proper discharge of his duty. 

"417. All persons, of whatever rank in the service, are 
required to observe respect toward sentinels. 

"418. In ease of disorder, a sentinel must call out ike 
guards and if a fire take place, he must cry — *Fir€ J' add- 
ing the number of his post. If in either case the danger be 
great, he must discharge his firelock before calling out. 

"419. It is the duty of a sentinel to repeat all calls 
made from posts more distant from the main body of the 
guard than his own, and no sentinel will be posted so dis- 
tant as not to be heard by the guard, either directly or 
through other sentinels. 

"420. Sentinels will present arms to general and field 

3 
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offloen, ta tlie offieer of the dajr^ and to ih« oerainaiidiDg 
officer of the post To all other offioers they will oarry 
arma. 

^'421. When a sentinel in his sentry-box sees an offieer 
approaching, he will stand at anention, and as the officer 
passes will salate him, by bringing the left hand briskly 
to the muskety as high as the right ahoulder. 

'* 422. The sentinel at any post of the guard, when he 
sees any body of troops, or an offieer entitled to oompli- 
ment, approach, must call — 'Turn cut tJU guard!' and an* 
nonnoe who approaches. 

'^423. Guards do not turn out as a matter of compli- 
ment after sunset; but sentinels will, when officers in uni< 
form approach, pay them proper attention, by facing to 
the proper front, and standing steady at 9kouid€red arwf* 
This will be observed until the evening is so far advmnoed 
that the sentinris begin challenging. 

''424. After retreat (or the hour appointed by the eom* 
manding officer), untU broad daylight, a sentinel ohal« 
lenges every person who approaches him, taking, at the 
same time, the position of mrtM port. He will suffer no 
person to come nearer than within reach of his bayonet» 
nntU the person has given the countersign. 

''425. A sentinel, in challenging, will call out — *Wh^ 
eomet there f If answered-— '^W«n<I, with the amnterngn/ 
and he be instructed to pass peraons with the countersign, 
he will reply — ^'Advanoe, friend, with the oonntersign !' If 
answered— '/"Wtfiuit/' he will n^y-^'Bak, /rienda I Ad^ 
vanee <»te vfith the eounlereign !' If answered— 'i2e{t<i/',' 
'Patrol,' or 'Grand rounde/ he will reply— 'iTalt/ Ad^ 
oatkoe, Sergeant {or Corporal), toith ths couMereign I* and 
satisfy himself that the pftrty is what it represents itaelt 
to be. If he have no authority to pass peraons with the 
eouBtersign, if the wrong oenntMsign be gimm or if the 
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p6rion8 ha^e not the oountenign, be will eaase them to 
stand, and eall — 'Oorporai of the guard I* 

"426. In the daydme, when the lentinel before the 
fnard eees the oAeer of the da j approaeh, he will eall — 
*THm out tk€ guard / ojgUer o/ the dag.* The goard will 
be paraded, and salate with presented iffme. 

'^427. When any person approaehes a post of the guard 
ftt nighty the sentinel befcwtt the post, after ehallenging> 
eauses him to halt until examined by a non-oommissioned 
officer of the guard. If it be the offieer of the day, or any 
other officer entitled to inspect the guard and to make the 
rounds, the non-commissioned officer will call — 'TVra out 
the guard f when the guard will be paraded at shouldered 
arms, and the officer of the guard, if he thinks necessary^ 
may demand the countersign and parole. 

<<428. The officer of the day, wishing to make the 
rounds, will take an escort of a non-commissioned offieer 
and two men. When the roimds are challenged by a sen- 
tinel, the sergeant will answer — *Orand rouuda!* and the 
jentinel will veplj-^'ffaU, -grand rounde ! Advance, eer- 
geantf with the eountere^n /' Upon which the sergeant ad- 
vances and gives the countersign. The sentinel will then 
cry — 'Advance, roundef* and stand at a shoulder till they 
hare passed. 

*'429. When the sentinel before the guard challenges; 
and is answered— '(T^awcl rounde/ he will nplj^^'ffalt, 
grand raunde t Turn emt the guard ; grand rounde f Upon 
which the guard will be drawn up at shouldered arms. 
The offieer commanding the guard will then order a ser- 
geant and two men to advance; when within ten paces, 
the sergeant ehallen ges. The sergeant of the grand rounds 
answers — 'Grand rounde/* The sergeant of the guard 
replies — 'Advance, eergeant, «tf4 the coumereignf* The 
sergeaal of the romids adTanoes nlone, i^ves the ooontec- 
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sign, and retuniB to bis round. The sergeant of the guard 
calls to his officer — *The eoHnterngn «'• right f* on which 
the officer of , the guard calls — 'Advance, roundtf The 
officer of the rounds then adrances alone, the guard stand- 
ing at shouldered arms. The officer of the rounds passes 
along the front of the guard to the officer, who keeps his 
post on the right, and gives him the parole. He then exa- 
mines the gn^ard, orders hack his escort, and, taking a new 
one, proceeds in the same manner to other guards. 

**4Z0. All material instructions given to a sentinel on 
post hy persons entitled to make grand rounds, otfght to 
be promptly notified to the commander of the guard. 

"431. Any general officer, or the commander of a post 
or garrison, may visit the guards of his command, and go 
the grand rounds, and be received in the same manner as 
prescribed for the officer of the day.'' 

89. Sentinels mast be respected under all cir- 
oumstances, and should not be held responsible for 
orders they execute in good faith ; and no officers 
have authority to interfere with them, except as 
provided in par. 413, Army Regulations. 

90. Sentinels are •often, even in times of peace, 
placed in trying and difficidt positions. In times 
of popular excitement, they may be posted for the 
protection of persons or property threatened with 
violence. Under such circumstances, coolness and 
firmness are the first requisites. No danger or cir- 
cumstances will justify a sentinel in leaving his 
post without orders. 

91. If a sentinel, from any cause, wishes to leave 
his post, he calls for the corporal of the guard, who 
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will relieye him, if necessary, by another sentinel, or 
take charge of his post until he can return to it. 
The following Articles of War show thQ importance 
with which a sentinel's post is invested. 

^Abt. 45. Any oommissioned offioer who shall be found 
drunk on his guard, party, or other duty, shall be cashiered. 
Any non-oommissioned offioer or soldier so offending shall 
suffer such corporeal punishment as shall be inflicted by 
the sentence of a court-martial. 

"Abt. 46. Any sentinel who shall be found sleeping 
upon his post, or shall leare it before he shall be regularly 
relieved, shall suffer death, or such other punishment as 
shall be inflicted by the sentence of a oourt-martial. 

^'Abt. 50. Any officer or soldier who shall, without 
urgent necessity, or without the leaye of his superior offi- 
cer, quit his guard, platoon, or division, shall be punished, 
according to the nature of his offence, by the sentence of a 
court-martial." 

92. There are instances where sentinels would 
seem almost justified in leaving their posts, as when 
their own lives are endangered by remaining, and 
there is no possibility of their affording the protec- 
tion and guard for which they were posted, as when 
a camp or fort is shelled from a distance. Under 
such circumstances, if not relieved at once, call for 
the corporal of the guard. 

93. When sentinels are required to< remain at 
their posts at all hazards, the soldier has no alterna- 
tive except to die at his post if necessary. No nobler 
death can fail to the lot of a soldier; whilst no 
greater ignominy can befall him than to desert his 
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post in time of danger, when the lives of others are 
dependent upon the performance of his duty. 

94. To be surprised, or to fall asleep, in times of 
danger, is a crime of the gravest character, and 
punishable with death. Sometimes, when popular 
violence is threatened, the courage and firmness of 
a single sentinel may intimidate and keep back a 
mob, whilst timidity and doubt might encourage 
them. True courage will defend the post to the last. 
No man can desire a nobler death than to die 4a the 
cause of right. 

95. Soldiers should know, however, that they are 
held responsible for the execution of their orders as 
well as their obedience ; and they should, therefore, 
fully understand them. Ignorant and inexperienced 
officers sometimes give illegal and unjustifiable 
orders, for which the officer who gives them, and 
the soldier who obeys, may both be held responsible, 
•either by military courts, or civil tribunals if there 
«reany. 

96. Soldiers should bear in mind that no orders 
will protect them in the commission of personal 
wrongs. They stand upon the same footing as any 
offioer or citizen in civil life; and if a soldier, in the 
discharge of his orders, shoots a person, he may be 
<arraigned and tried, and is at the mercy of a. mili- 
tary court or jury, even when it is apparent that he 
will or should be acquitted. These are trying eir- 
■onmstances, and, fortunatdiy, of rare occurrence; 
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bot even these should not deter a soldier horn doiiig 
what he knows and believes to be his duty, 

97. Again, a sentinel, in the execution of his 
orders, has frequently the power to subject persons 
io great inconvenience and humiliation, who, from 
inadvertenoe or misapprehension, have come under 
his control. Whilst he might be sustained in the 
seyerity of his course, it is not contemplated that he 
shall abuse his authority or misuse his temporary 
powAr. 

98. Stable Guard. — In cavalry and artillery, this 
guard is usually placed over the horses at night, to 
watch them and prevent any of them from making 
their escape or injuring themselves. It consists 
usually of a non-commissioned officer, and three 
men for each company or battery, and forms a sepa- 
rate detail. (Reg. 562.) 

99. They may be put on with or without arms ; 
and, although the same precision and attention as 
on camp guard are not required, they are equally re- 
sponsible with other guards with regard to sleeping 
on post, or leaving or neglecting their duty in any 
way. 

100. Neatness and correct soldierly bearing are 
enjoined on aU sentinels. Precision in the compli- 
ments to officers, and in marching on and off duty, 
reflects credit upon the soldier, and secures to him 
the consideration and attention of his superiors. 

101. Orderlies and color-sentinels are usually se- 
lected from the neatest, cleanest, and most soldierly- 
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looking members of the guaxd. These daties are 
of a lighter and more complimentary character, and 
are the first steps to promotion. 

102. Fatigue. — This term is applied to all daties 
not strictly military, such as laboring in the trenches, 
making roads, foraging, improying the grounds 
about a post or camp, &c., and is usually performed 
without arms, except when, in the vicinity of the 
enemy, it is necessary to guard against attack. 

103. Fatigue-parties are always under the direc- 
tion of an officer or non-commissioned officer, who 
is held responsible for the conduct of the men. 

104. No soldier can leave his fatigue or working 
party, without permission from his superior officer^ 
until he is regularly relieved. 

105. Usually, in established camps and garrisons^ 
the guard which marches off in the morning goes 
on fatigue the next morning, called *' general police," 
for the purpose of sweeping and cleaning the com^^ 
mon parade-ground, the vicinity of officers' quarters, 
and other places not immediately occupied by com- 
panies or detachments. 

106. This detail, being consecutive with the guard, 
requires no other notification except the order that 
such will be the practice. Absentees from sickness 
and other causes are, therefore, not replaced, but 
must be accounted for. 

107. In cases of more than ordinary fatigue or 
exposure, it is the custom to make an issue of whis- 
key to the men on fatigue. To obtain this issue. 
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the sergeant or corporal of police makes out a return, 
called an " extra return/' giving the number of men 
and number of gills, one gill being allowed to each 
man. This return is signed by the oifficer in charge 
of the party ; and it is then submitted to the com- 
manding officer of the regiment, post, or detachment, 
who attaches his order for the issue, and the whiskey 
is then drawn from the commissary and issued to 
the men by the sergeant. 

108. Daily Duty. — ^A soldier is on daiily duty 
when he is put upon some continuous duty that ex- 
cuses him from the ordinary company duty but 
does not entitle him to additional pay from the gOT- 
ernment,~H9uch as company cooks, tailors, clerks, 
standing orderlies, &o. These duties may be per- 
formed by soldiers selected on account of special 
capacity or merit, or detailed in turn, as is most 
conyenient and conducive to the interest of the ser- 
vice. 

109. The company cooks are one or more men in 
each company detailed to do the cooking for the 
entire company. This is the case usually in compar 
nies where it is not the custom to distribute the pro- 
visions to the men ; for in this case the messes fur* 
nish their own cooks, and they are not excused from 
any duty except what is absolutely necessary and 
which their messmates can do for them. 

110. The law authorizes the detailing of one cook 
to thirty men, or less; two cooks if there are more 
thaa thirty men in the company. It also allows to 
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each oook two assistant cooks (colored), who are 
enlisted for the purpose, and are allowed ten dollars 
per month. (See par. 269.) 

111. The cooks are under the direction of the first 
sergeant or commissary-sergeant, who superintends 
the issue of provisions and directs the cooking for 
each day. Company cooks for the whole company 
are generally detailed in turn, and for periods of a 
week or ten days. 

112. Company tailors, — One or two tailors are 
usually detailed on daily duty in each company to 
fit and repair clothing for the men of the company. 
They are generally excused from such duties as 
materially interfere with their work, and receive 
such compensation from the men as will remunerate 
them for the materials they require and the extra 
work they may perform. This is usually done 
under the direction of the commanding officer of the 
company, under such regulations as he may esta- 
blish. 

113. Company clerks. — These are experienced 
penmen selected from the companies to assist the 
first sergeants in making out their returns, reports, 
muster-rolls, copying orders, &c. One to each com- 
pany is generally sufficient to do all the writing, 
who are usually excused from such duties as the 
necessities of the service will justify. 

114. Orderlies are soldiers selected on account of 
their intelligence, experience, and soldierly bearing, 
to attend on generals, commanding officers, officers 
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of ihe day, and staff officers, to carry orders, mes- 
sages, &o» They may be taken from the guard 
daily, or put on permanently while the duty lasts: 
in tiie latter case they are reported on daily duty 
and are excused from all other duty that would 
interfere with their duty as orderlies. 

115. flxTRA DuTT. — ^Where soldiers are detailed 
on some continuous duty or labor for ten days or 
longer, in the quartermaster, commissary, or some 
other department, where they are entitled to addi- 
tional pay, it is called "extra duty J* They are 
most generally employed in the quartermaster's 
department as mechanics, laborers, teamsters, &c., 
and are under the orders of, and paid by, the de- 
partment in which they are employed. 

116. They are generally excused from all mili- 
tary duty, except Sunday inspections, reviews, and 
musters, but may be required to attend drills when 
their instruction is not complete. Extra duty pay 
has been discontinued by the Act of March 3, 1863, 
see. 35, but is still allowed in some cases, according 
to a decision of the Third Auditor. 

117. Pktachbd Sebyice. — ^When soldiers are sent 
away from their companies, under orders to do duty 
elsewhere, from the post, camp, or garrison, they 
are on " detached service" and are so accounted for. 
The first for guard are detailed for detached service, 
and, if epiployed otherwise at the time, are relieved, 
if possible, in time to reach the camp or post to 
march with the detachment. This is intended only 
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for short and frequent detachments. In cases where 
the detachment is more or less permanent, it is not 
the custom to follow these rules, but to be guided, 
in making the details, by the nature of the service. 
118. Where there is a possibility that the soldier 
may be detached for a long period, he should be 
accompanied by his descriptive roll and clothing- 
account, in order that he may draw his pay, and 
such clothing as he may need during his absence. 
This matter is sometimes overlooked by the officers, 
and should be remembered by the soldier, as he is 
most affected by the neglect. 



BUTIEB nr THE FIELD. 

119. A soldier's duties in the field are nothing 
Viore than the practical application of the duties he 
has learned in camp or garrison to the purposes of 
war. Troops are said to be "in ihejield'' when 
they are operating against the enemy, and are occur 
pying temporarily the country, towns, cities, or 
intrenchments in the vicinity of the foe, or perma^ 
nently encamped in their neighborhood. They are 
also said to be in the field when on the march 
through the country in limes of peace. 

120. In the field there are, in addition to camp- 
guards and police-guards, advanced guards, outr 
posts, pickets, and reconnoissances. On these 
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guards the soldier's duty has not so much detail 
about it: much of the ceremony of camp-guard 'is 
omitted and modified to suit the circumstances; 
erery thing is made subservient to the all-important 
end, — ^watching the enemy. His presence of mind, 
good judgment, and courage on these duties are put 
to the greatest test. 

121. Advanced Guards are guards throvm out 
to the front in the direction in which the enemy is 
expected, to guard against attack or surprise. They 
may be composed of details united from the brigades, 
forming af" division-guard,'' and covering the front 
of the division, uniting with the guards of the divi- 
sions on the right and left; or ''brigade-guards," 
composed of details from the different regiments of 
the brigade, and covering its front in the same 
manner. 

122. The senior colonel or other officer of a " divi- 
sion-guard" is the "general officer of the day;" of 
a "brigade-guard," a field officer or senior captain 
is usually detailed as "field officer of the day." 
These guards are usually thrown some distance in 
the advance, sometimes several miles, and always 
far enough to give the troops time to form and pre- 
pare for battle before the enemy can come upon 
them. If the guards are thrown out too far to be 
relieved daily, they go on for several days at a time. 

123. Outposts are isolated advanced guards of 
greater or less strength. When composed of small 
detachments, they are called " picket-guards." 
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124. Reconnoissanoes are made by troops against 
the enemy for the purpose of finding out his posi- 
tion and strength. The term generally implies a 
strong party. When the force is small, it is more 
generally called "reconnoitring" or "scouting." 

125. The special duty of the soldier in advanced 
guards, outposts, pickets, and reconnoissances, is 
that of **pickeiy* *^ skirmisher " and *^ flanker" 

126. Picket. — This term is used differently, and 
has different meanings in yarious works. It is used 
in our army to designate the advanced sentinels of 
an " advanced guurd" Courage and common sense 
are the principal requisites for a picket, 

127. The instructions which he receives are gene- 
rally plain and easily understood: the only difficulty 
is to remember them at the critical moment. Pickets 
are either infantry or cavalry, or both together. 
The term ** vedette" is frequently applied to cavalry 
pickets. The general rules for picket should be well 
understood by every soldier. 

128. "The duties of the pickets are to keep a 
vigilant watch over the country in front, and over 
the movements of the enemy, if in sight, to prevent 
all unauthorized persons from passing in or out of 
the lines, and to arrest all suspicious individuals. 
In case of an attack, they will act as a line of skir- 
mishers, and hold their ground to the last moment. 
If forced to retire, they will slowly close their in- 
tervals and fall back upon their supports." (General 
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Order No. 69, Head-Qaarters Army of Potomac, 
1862.) The following Regalations are important :— 

" 620. The sentinels and vedettes are placed on points 
from which they can see farthest, taking care not to break 
their connection with each other or with their posts. They 
are concealed from the enemy as much as possible by walls, 
4>r trees, or elevated ground. It is generally even of more 
advantage not to be seen than to see far. They should 
-not be placed near covers, where the enemy may capture 
them. 

'^621. A sentinel should always be ready to fire; ve- 
dettes carry their pistols or carbines in their hands. A sen- 
tinel must be sure of the presence of an enemy before he 
fires ; once satisfied of that, he must fire, though all de- 
fence on his part be useless, as the safety of the post may 
depend on it. Sentinels fire on all persons deserting to the 
enemy. 

''622. If the post must be where a sentinel on it cannot 
communicate with the guard, a corporal and three men 
are detached for it, or the sentinels are doubled, that one 
may communicate with the guard. During the day the 
communication may be made by signals, such as raising 
a cap or handkerchief. At night sentinels are placed on 
low ground, the better to see objects against the sky. 

" 624. On the approaoh of any one at night, the sen- 
tinel orders — 'Haiti* If the order is not obeyed after once 
repeated, he fires. If obeyed, he calls — ' Who goea there V 
II answered — * Rounds or 'Patrol,* he says — 'Stand: 
Advance one with the countereign,* If more than one ad- 
vance at the same time, or the person who advances fails 
to give the countersign or signal agreed on, the sentinel 
fires, and falls back on his guard. The sentinel over the 
arms, as soon as his bail is answered, turns out the guard, 
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and the corporal goes to reeonnoitre. When it is desirable 
to hide the position of the sentinel from the enemy, the 
haU is replaced by signals; the sentinel gives the signal^ 
and those approaching the counter- signal. 

'^63^9. Bearers of flags are not permitted to pass the 
. outer chain of sentinels; their faces are turned from the 
post or army; if necessary, their eyes are bandaged; a, 
iion-commissioned officer stays with them to prevent in- 
discretion of the sentinels. 

"640. The commandant of the grand guard receipts for 
dispatches, and sends them to the field officer of the day 
or general of brigade, and dismisses the bearer; but if he 
has discovered what ought to be concealed from the enemy, 
he is detained as long as necessary. 

''641. Deserters are disarmed at the advanced posts, and 
sent to the commander of the grand guard, who gets from 
them all the information he can concerning his post. If 
many come at night, they are received cautiously , a few at 
a time. They are sent in the morning to the field officer of 
the day, or to the nearest post or camp, to be condaeted 
to the general of the brigade. All suspected persons are 
searched by the commanders of the posts." 

129. Pickets should look out particularly for de- 
serters ; and parties representing tliemselyes as such 
should be required to lay down their arms before 
they approach. A flag of truce should also be re- 
ceived with caution : it is usually a white flag, borne 
by an officer and accompanied by an escort. The 
flag is sometimes, particularly in the night, preceded 
by a trumpeter blowing the parley. 

130. The escort is halted at a distance, and no 
one is permitted to advance except the bearer of the 
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flag. If tiie bearer has only a letter to deliyer, it is 
taken and receipted for, and the bearer and his es- 
cort turned back to their own lines. If it is neces- 
sary to take the bearer to the commanding officer, 
his eyes are bandaged, and he is escorted thither. 
. 131. Great precaution must be exercised vrith re- 
gard to parties passing out, to see that they are 
authorized to go and that they are not deserters. 
Soldiers frequently, from idle curiosity, or a spirit 
of adventure, or a desire for plunder, may take ad- 
vantage of a friend or messmate being on post, and 
seek the indulgence of passing beyond the lines. 
Sentinels and soldiers should know that this is ex- 
ceedingly irregular, and may be fraught with ter- 
rible consequences. No personal considerations 
should influence a soldier to so serious a neglect of 
his duty. 

132. All sentinels of advanced guards should re- 
ceive the countersign before sunset, and, whether 
this is neglected or not, they should commence 
challenging immediately after. 

Compliments are dispensed with on picket-duty. 

133. The practice of pickets firing upon those of 
the enemy is barbarous ; and retaliation is scarcely 
a sufficient excuse for doing it. Pickets should not 
fire unless an advance is intended, or in the cases 
heretofore indicated. 

134. Firing on pickets has a tendency to produce 
false alarms, or its habitual practice may create in- 
difference, and thus an- actual attack pass unob- 
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served until a decided advantage is gained by the 
enemy. 

135. The habit of pickets communicating with 
those of the enemy is irregular, and should not be 
indulged in, unless sometimes by the officers for 
some specific object. 

136. Skirmishers are soldiers thrown forward 
and deployed at intervals of from ten to twenty 
paces, according to the point they are to cover; if a 
column on the march, or a line of battle advancing 
to attack, to conceal the movements or to give timely 
notice of the enemy. They may be either infantry 
or cavalry. 

137. On the march, the column usually proceeds 
on the road, preceded by an advanced guard pro- 
portioned to the strength of the column, — usually 
about one-tenth of the whole force. From this the 
skirmishers are taken, one-third being retained for 
a reserve ; the remainder are deployed as skirmishers 
on the right and left of the road, and from one hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred yards in advance 
of the reserve, which itself is about four hundred 
yards in advance of the head of the column. 

138. A non-commissioned officer, with two or 
three men, march on the road, and the skirmishers, 
on the right and left of the road, regulate their 
march on them. In this manner the march is con- 
ducted under the direction of the commanding officer 
of the advance, who has his instructions from the 
commander of the column. 
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139. The skirmishers should endeavor not to ad- 
vance beyond or fall in rear of the line, should keep 
their proper intervals, and be guided by the centre 
of the line. 

140. Skirmishers should use their eyes and ears. 
They are the feelers with which the army searches 
its way into the enemy's country; and every sus- 
picious or important circumstance should be re- 
ported at once to their immediate superiors. No 
one should be allowed to escape from their approach 
who might give information to the enemy ; and all 
suspicious characters should be arrested and sent 
to the rear. 

141. "When skirmishers precede a line of battle 
preliminary to an attack, they advance and engage 
the enemy, unless otherwise instructed ; and when 
the line arrives within range of the enemy, they are 
usually recalled, and form in the rear of the com- 
mand to which they belong. 

142. Flankers are jskirmishers placed on the 
flanks of an advancing column, three or four hun- 
dred yards distant, extending from the extremities 
of the line of skirmishers to the rear of the column, 
and parallel to it. They march in file, with inter- 
vals of ten to twenty paces. 

143. Their duty is to guard against an attack 
from the flank, and to give notice of the approach 
of an enemy in that direction. Their duties are 
entirely similar to those of skirmishers ; and when 
forced to retire, they fall back fighting, and form on 
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their reserres or supports that are marching inside 
of them in the direction of the column. 
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144. In the infantry is the main strength of an 
army. Cavalry and artillery are the auxiliaries. 
The final results of a war or campaign are achieved 
by this arm of the service; and the foot-soldier 
should bear in mind the importance of his positioni 
and seek to achieve the highest perfection of his 
arm. No cavalry or artillery can stand against 
perfect infantry properly handled. 

145. The sharpshooters, deployed as skirmishers^ 
and supported by the main column of infantry, out 
of range, will pick off the cannoneers, and silence 
in a short time a battery of artillery ; and the best 
cavalry will disperse before a firm line of infantry 
that reserves its fire until the enemy is within short 
range, and shows a determination to receive them 
on the bayonets of their empty muskets. 

146. The infantry soldier should bear in mind 
that, with whatever exultation the cavalry or artil* 
lery pass him in advancing upon the enemy, the 
grand result cannot be achieved without him, ahd 
that the presence of the musket and its proximity 
is what enables them to precede him in the fight. 

147. A well-instructed and disciplined infantry- 
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man is always prepared for duty. His hours of 
leisure are devoted to preparation. His clothing is 
prepared and cleaned, his knapsack always packed, 
his arms and accoutrements in order, and his am- 
munition secure. 

148. The supply of necessary articles in the field 
should be limited to the smallest possible amount ; 
and industry will make up for many a deficient 
article. Messes unite, and each carries an article 
that can be used in common. 

149. By repeated washings and cleanings, one 
suit of clothes can be made to look as well as if a 
change were on hand. For fatigue-duties, thin 
cotton overalls and blouse worn over the only suit 
will protect it and make it last much longer, and are 
much lighter than an extra suit. 

150. The shoes are the most important item of 
clothing to the foot-soldier. The army bootee is 
much the best. The soles should be broad, the heels 
low and broad. Woollen socks should be worn. 
The feet should be bathed frequently in cold water. 
Boots are universally impracticable for marching. 
If the ankles require support, the French gaiter can 
be worn: they are also a very good protection from 
mud and dust, and protect the trousers. 

151. An hour's drill, morning and afternoon, when 
not marching, is a necessary exercise, no matter 
what may be the proficiency of the regiment or 
company. It keeps the body in condition for service 
at any moment, and is conducive to health. 
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152. A good soldier makes his company and regi- 
ment his home, and never absents himself without 
proper permission, and then returns punotuallj at 
the expiration of his pass. The habit of always 
being absent is exceedingly pernicious ; it cultivates 
tastes and habits that are detrimental to the sol- 
dier's best interests, and he is almost sure to be ab- 
sent when most wanted, and loses, perhaps, a favor- 
able moment to do himself a credit. 

153. He should learn to wait: a soldier's life is 
made up in waiting for the critical moments. The 
times for distinction are few, and quickly pass; and, 
once gone, he has a long time to wait for the next 
opportunity. Constant training and faithful watch- 
ing are necessary, so that he may see the proper 
moment and be in the best possible condition to 
perform his duty. 

154. A soldier is dependent on his officers for pay, 
clothing, subsistence, and medical attendance ; but 
his health, success, and promotion depend, in the 
main, upon himself. Within certain limits, he must 
look out for himself. 

155. He must learn to make the most of his pay 
and allowances. His rations are abundant for his 
subsistence, and, if not always palatable, a little 
ingenuity in cooking, a little management in ex- 
changing for the products of the country, will make 
his rations do him; whilst spending his pay ibr 
things to eat, and disregarding his rations, is a want 
of frugality that should be corrected. 
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156. His dothing is also sufBcient; and many 
soldiers save from sixty to one hundred dollars of 
their clothing allowance, which is paid to them in 
money at the expiration of their enlistment. A 
little industry in mending and cleaning his clothes 
will well reward his labors in the savings of the 
frugal soldier. To this end, he should be provided 
with a little wallet» containing an assortment of 
thread, needles, buttons, scissors, &c., and should 
economize and use up faithfully his allowance of 
soap. 

157. He can readily save all his pay, and make 
his spending-money by labor during leisure hours 
in many ways which are afforded him in the vicinity 
of a camp or garrison. The effort, however, to lay 
up money should not be carried to an extent that 
would interfere with his duties as a soldier. 
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158. The cavalry soldier is apt to look with some 
contempt as he rides by the weary footman carry- 
ing his knapsack ; but he should bear in mind how 
much he is dependent upon him, and how much of 
the confidence with which he rides to the front is 
due to the staunch columns of infantry he leaves in 
his rear, and how soon he may be compelled to seek 
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refuge from the enemy's' sharpsliooters and artillery 
in the rear of the same columns of infantry. 

159. A cavalry soldier should not exceed in 
-weight one hundred and sixty pounds, should be 
active and strong, physically sound, with a natural 
fondness for horses and experience in handling 
them. His duties are more arduous and severe 
than those of the footman. His first care should 
be his horse at all times. The two are inseparable, 
and one is of little account without the other. A 
dismounted cavalry soldier, leading a broken-down 
horse and trudging wearily along in the rear of 
the column, is a pitiable and ridiculous sight; 
whilst the perfect cavalry soldier, neatly dressed, 
arms and accoutrements in perfect order, his horse 
well fed and thoroughly groomed, and riding with 
ease, grace, and self-possession, is always an object 
of admiration. 

160. The general duties of the cavalry soldier are 
the same as those of the infantry soldier, varying 
only on account of his horse and the di£ference in 
the character of the service. 

161. Qreat care and\ attention are necessary to 
keep the horae in condition for service. The follow- 
ing hints are offered: — 

The horse should always be used moderately, 
having much additional weight to carry. The ha- 
bitual gait of cavalry is a walk, and it should not 
be increased, unless necessary or acting under 
orders. 
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162. Horses should never be watered or fed when 
heated, nor should they be used yiolently imme* 
diately after watering or feeding. Heating food, 
such as corn or wheat, should not be fed in large 
quantities at a time, but divided into two or more 
feeds; and this is particularly necessary when hay 
or grass is scarce. They should be fed salt two or 
three times a week. 

163. The horse should be carefully groomed. 
When heated, in cold or chilly weather, particularly 
in the open air, if required to stand stiU, he should 
have a blanket thrown over him until he is cool ; 
nor should he be washed or drenched with water, 
except when cool. If covered with mud, it is better 
to let it remain until the horse is dry, and then 
let him be groomed as soon as he is dry: it should 
not be permitted to remain any longer than neces- 
sary. If the mud is rubbed off when wet, it causes 
the sand to be rubbed into the skin, and is much 
more difficult to remove afterwards. 

164. The back should always be examined after 
riding. Any evidence of soreness should be arrested 
by a judicious folding of blanket and care in adjust- 
ing the saddle, by shortening or lengthening the 
crupper. Any swelling or scalding from the saddle 
should be frequently washed in cold water, to check 
inflammation. 

165. When halting on the march, horses have a 
disposition to roll, that frequently injures the saddle 
and accoutrements. This may be in a great mea- 
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sure prevented by removing the saddle and rubbing 
the horse's back with currycomb, brush, or a whisp 
of straw or twigs. During such halts, every oppor- 
tunity to let the horse graze a little, or feeding him 
on a handful of hay or grass, or other feed, gathered 
by the way, should not be neglected: the horse's 
stomach is small in proportion to his size, and such 
care of him will keep him in good condition where 
without it he would break down. 

166. When a horse gets sick, the veterinary sur- 
geon should at once be consulted. Soldiers are not 
permitted to prescribe for their horses without per- 
mission from their company commanders. 

167. The horse has been found to be demoralizing 
to the habits of the soldier. The cavalry service 
removes the cavalry-man more from the immediate 
control of his officers ; he is enabled soon to become 
more familiar with the surrounding country, on his 
duties as messenger, orderly, foraging, reconnoitring, 
picket and outpost duty, his temptations to straggle 
and commit depredations are much greater, the 
chances of detection are less, and the violation of 
orders is attended with much less personal fatigue 
and inconvenience; and hence the irregularities 
peculiar to the cavalry service. 

168. Cavalry-men, however, should bear in mind 
that these facilities are no excuse for misdemeanors 
or irregularities ; and every soldier should have the 
interests of his own corps too much at heart to aid 
or abet in misconduct that gives to his arm of service 
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8uoh a disagreeable notoriety. He should labor to 
give his own corps as high a reputation for good con* 
duct as the foot-soldier. He should not allow himself 
to be excelled in propriety by the infantry-man. 

169. The arms and accoutrements of cavalry, being 
more numerous and subject to more wear and tear, 
require more labor and attention than those of in- 
fantry, but should not for that reason be any more 
neglected. This care is equally important, and the 
beneficial results of cleanliness and order are quite 
as satisfactory, as in any other arm. 

170. Every article that is issued to the man has 
its use and importance. The articles should be 
frequently overhauled, and kept in repair. The 
sabre should be kept sharp, the arms clean and in 
order, the ammunition close and compact, to pre- 
vent rubbing, and secure against moisture. Tho 
straps should be kept repaired, well cleaned and 
oiled. The nose-bag and lariat-rope are not suffi- 
ci^itly appreciated. The health of the horse is 
dependent upon his being taught to eat his feed 
from the nose-bag, as feeding from the ground 
causes the horse to take up with his food great 
quantities of gravel and sand, thereby injuring his 
digestion. The lariat-rope is important for the 
purposes of forage— either for the transportation of 
forage, or picketing the horse out at night to enable 
him to grase, the opportunity for which should 
never be neglected. 

171. An important article is a forage-bag, made 
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like a saddle-bag with a slit in it. It should be 
at least a yard long and a foot wide, in which to 
earry one or two feeds, so that accident or delay 
will not deprive the horse of his regular feed. It 
can be readily made by any soldier out of an ordi- 
nary grain-sack. 
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172. In our service, Artillery is divided into 
Artillery Proper, Light ArtUlery, and Heavy Ar- 
iillery. 

173. Artillert Proper, sometimes called Foot 
Artillery, or Field Artillert, is divided into 
batteries, manned by one company, and provided 
with four, six, or eight guns, according to the 
strength of the company. 

174. The battery is divided into sections, two 
pieces making a section, commanded by the lieu- 
tenants, or, in their absence, by the ranking ser- 
geants. The sergeants are usually assigned to the 
different guns, and are called Chiefs of Piece. The 
gunners are usually taken from the corporals. 

175. The men, except the drivers and chiefs of 
piece, are dismounted, and ride on the caissons and 
limbers, or march in order by the side of the car- 
riages. They are sometimes armed with pistols or 
cutlasses, or both. 
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176. Light Artillery, sometimes called Horse 
Artillery, is eimilar to foot artillery, except that 
all the men are mounted, thus uniting the duties 
of cavalry with artillery. 

177. Heavy Artillery is generally used for 
garrisoning forts and intrenched places, where the 
armament is composed of guns of greater calibre 
than field-pieces. In the field, they generally have 
charge of the siege-train. The troops are usually 
armed, equipped, and drilled as infantry, in addi- 
tion to their duties with the large guns. 

178. 'The artillery soldier is expected to be more 
or less familiar with all the duties expected of 
cavalry and infantry, as in field-batteries they have 
a sinular care of horses, and in heavy artillery they 
are required to perform all the duties required of 
infantry, at times. He is required to know all 
about guard-duties. They are not, however, re- 
quired to do as much outpost, fatigue, or picket 
duty, and only in the absence of the proper troops 
for such duty. 

179. The peouliarities with which an artillery 
soldier in a field-battery must familiarize himself, 
in addition to most of the duties of cavalry and 
infantry, is the care of guns and harness, and espe- 
eially the ammunition. He should understand well 
the principles in firing, and the peculiarities of the 
particular gun and the ammunition used in the 
battery. 

180. During the firing, he must learn to be com* 
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posed, and guard against being confused by the 
noise of the cannon and the commotion among the 
horses. He must u^e his eyes, as well as his ears, 
and watch his own piece and the workings of his 
x^ompanions. 

181. Where pieces are massed close together, he 
is apt to mistake the firing of an adjoining piece 
for his own ; and many a man has been killed or 
injured by jumping in at the command "load" at 
an adjoining piece, just as his own gunner gave 
the command "fire." To prevent the hearing from 
being injured by the concussion, the ears may be 
protected by a little cotton. The shock is also 
lessened by keeping the mouth open. 

182. No. 3, who tends the vent, should be par- 
ticularly careful to keep it closed and air^ght. 
This is necessary whilst sponging, to assist iu ex* 
tinguishing any remains of the cartridge that may 
be on fire in the chamber, and whilst loading, to 
prevent the fire from igniting the cartridge. He 
should not remove his thumb from the vent until 
every cannoneer is clear of the piece. 

183. No. 4 should observe that every man is clear 
of the piece before he fires. 

184. No. 2 should observe that No. 3 has the 
vent well closed when he inserts the cartridge. He 
should be careful to insert the oartridge correctly. 
The bottom should go in first, Mid the seam on the 
side. 
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185. No. 5 should keep the cartridge in the am- 
munition-poueh uBtil he delivers it to No. 2. 

186. The gun&er and the chief of piece should 
attend closely and see that the cannoneers dq not 
neglect any of the above instructions, and the men 
at the limber and caissons should keep the boxes 
open as little as possible. Each cannoneer should 
be familiar Tvith all the duties of each post, so that 
they may be replaced. 

187. All the cannoneers should be perfectly fa- 
miliar ^ith aU the different kinds of ammunition, 
their uses and application, and where they are to 
be found. They should understand the uses of the 
implements in the ammunition-chest ; how to spike 
a gun, and how to remove a spike ; how to blow up 
ammunition-chests, and render artillery unservice- 
able temporarily and permanently. The greater 

-ithe extent to which the soldier carries this kind of 
knowledge, in addition to his other duties, the more 
serviceable will he be, and the greater will be his 
chances for promotion. 

188. Heavt Artillert, in addition to a know- 
ledge of the ammunition and implements of gun- 
nery, requires a practical knowledge of the forces 
and appliances for handling and moving heavy 
guns. This kind of information is not easily ac- 
quired from books ; and, moreover, the appliances 
that may be available at one time may not be on 
hand at another; and tact for applying make-shifts 
is an essential qualification. 
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189. The companies are divided into detach- 
ments, whose strength is dependent upon the kind 
of guns used, and the detachments are officered in 
proportion. The same general principles and com- 
mands are used, although varying a little, as the 
carriage and implements of different kinds of guns 
vary. 

The principal books of instruction for artillery 
are "Gibbons's Manual," "Manual for Heavy Ar- 
tillery," prepared by a Board of Officers, and 
"Anderson's Field Artillery." An excellent little 
book for instruction is "Koberts's Handbook of 
Artillery." 
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190. Enlisted men of ordnance are not so much 
soldiers as mechanics and laborers. They are em- 
ployed in arsenals and armories for the manufac- 
ture and care of ordnance. They are enlisted like 
other men, but differently employed, and receive 
different allowances of pay, clothing, and rations, 

191. Master armorers, master carriage-makeni, 
master blacksmiths, now called sergeants of ord- 
nance, receive thirty-four dollars per month. Ar- 
morers, carriage-makers, and blacksmiths, now 
called corporals, receive twenty dollars per month. 
Artificers, now called privates of t]ie first class, re- 
ceive seventeen dollars per month; and laborers, 
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now called privates of the second class, receive 
thirteen dollars per month. 

192. Sbrgeants and corporals receive a ration 
and a half per day, and the privates one ration. 
The sergeants are not entitled to an allowance for 
clothing ; whilst the corporals and privates receive 
the same clothing as other enlisted men of the line. 

193. The appointments of sergeants must be 
submitted to the Chief of Ordnance for his approval 
(Regulation 1445); but corporals and privates are 
mustered according to their competency, at the dis- 
rcretion of the officer in command. All enlisted 
men of ordnance enlist as privates of the lowest 
class, and are advanced subsequently according to 
their competency, and may be reduced, at the dis- 
.cretion of the officer in command, except the ser- 
geants, whose reduction must be approved by the 
Chief of Ordnance the same as their appointment. 

194. Ordnance sergeants for posts are enlisted 
differently and intended for different duty. (See 
Ordnance Sergeant, Par. 246.) 

195. The enlisted men are under the direction 
;of the commanding officers of the arsenal or ar- 
.mory, and the master workman, and are subject to 
Bueh rules and regulaticms as are prescribed by the 
commanding officer and approved by the Chief of 
Ordnance, and published to the men. 

196. Ordnance soldiers are paid by military 
storekeepers appointed to disburse the funds ap- 
propriated to the Ordnance Department. 

5 
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THE EHGIHEEB 80IJ)IXB. 

197. Engineer soldiers are enlisted like other 
soldiers, and are similarly organized and instracted. 
They receive, however, different pay, and, as a 
class, are expected to be superior men. Recruiting 
officers are directed to make more rigid examina- 
tion and to give preference to the best mechanics 
and educated men. At present there are only five 
companies of engineer soldiers in the United States 
service. 

198. The pay of engineer soldiers is as folloira : 
— sergeants, thirty-four dollars per month; cor- 
porals, twenty dollars per month; privates of the 
first class, seventeen dollars per ihonth; privates 
of the second class, thirteen dollars per month* 
Rations and clothing are nearly the same as other 
troops. 

199. They are expected to know all the garrison 
and field duties of soldiers of the line, and, in ad- 
dition, the practical duties involved in the con- 
struction of fortifications, bridges, &o. For this 
reason, mechanics and educated men are preferred ; 
and their promotion to privates of the first class, 
and to non-commissioned officers, depends upon 
their superior intelligence and progress in every 
department of practical military knowledge. 
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8IGKAL COUPS. 



200. The law allows in this corps the enlistment 
of one sergeant, two privates of the first class, and 
{bur of the second class, with pay, clothing, and 
rations of engineers, to each signal' officer. Each 
army corps or department is allowed from six to 
eight signal officers : the number of officers and en- 
listed men is, therefore, limited by the number of 
departments or army corps. (Act March 3, 1863, 
section 17.) 

201. The men are enlisted and re-enlisted the 
same as other soldiers, and the same high standard 
that is required for the engineer corps is demanded 
for this seryice. Recruiting officers for the signal 
corps are instructed to be very rigid in their exa- 
mination of recruits. Enlisted men of other arms 
may be transferred to it, with the consent of com- 
manding officers of regiments. Applications are 
made in the same manner as for any other transfer. 
The soldier must, however, submit to an examina- 
tion before he will be accepted. 

202. The men are mounted, armed, and equipped 
as light cavalry, and the uniform is the same. No 
drill has been specified for them) except the mani- 
pulation of the signals, in whic^ they are instructed 
by the officers. They should, however, understand 
the use of their arms, ride well, and understand 
the care of horses. They should also understand 
all the duties of their grade in the line, and be 
true soldiers in all respects. 
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203. They are sworn to secrecy, and prohibited 
from communicating any information they may 
become possessed of or acquire in the course of 
their duty or instruction. They should be active, 
athletic young men, of medium size; quick, in- 
telligent, with superior eyesight; of good judg- 
ment and undoubted courage. They should have 
at least a good common-school education, and be 
able' to write well. 

204. Their duty is very similar to that of mounted 
patrol duty, and they usually accompany the ad- 
vance of an army or body of troops sent out for 
observation. They are not called upon to fight, 
except in 8elf-defence,-^which may be frequently 
necessary, owing to their exposed position. At 
such times they should be prepared to destroy 
their signals, instruments, and papers when cap- 
ture seems inevitable, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the. enemy. They are frequently 
.exposed to the perils of scouts and reconnoitring 
parties, and should, therefore, be always in uniform, 
unless they are willing to run the risk of being 
apprehended and punished as spies. 



8FECIAI. ENLISTMENtS. 

205. There are a number of special appoint- 
ments or positions, for which men are enlisted in 
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the Bervice, that differ m their duties frooi those of 
soldiers of the line, viz. : — 

Veterinary Surgeon, 

Medical Cadet. 

Drum-MajoTy Principal or Chief Mundane Chitf 
Ihimpeter, Trumpeter, 

Musician, 

Saddler Sergeant and Saddler* 

Ordnance Sergeant* 

Hospital Steward* 

Farrier, Blacksmith, and Artificer, 

Wagoner* 

African Under-Cook* 

206. When men axe enlisted for any of the aboTO 
positions, and mustered into service as suoh, they 
cannot be reduced to private soldiers. If they have 
been enlisted as soldiers and promoted to these 
positions, they may by sentence of court-martial 
be reduced. 

207. Men enlisted as above, although subject to 
the Rules and Articles of War, and to obedience to 
orders and regulations, cannot be assigned to other 
than their legitimate duties, except in cases of 
manifest necessity, or when unemployed at their 
legitimate duties for necessary reasons. Some are 
part of the legal organization of regiments, whilst 
others exist only by special enactment of Congress. 
A brief summary of their duties will be given. 

208. Vbtebinary Surgeon. — By sec. 37, Act 
March 3, 1863, one veterinary surgeon is allowed to 
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each caTalry regiment, inetead of a chief farrier, 
with the rank of sergeani-major, and a compensatioii 
of seventy-five dollars per month. The implica- 
tion by the law is that he shall- be enlisted into 
service as other soldiers, although it is not so stated. 

209. General Order No. 259, 1863, provides that 
he shall be selected by a board of three regimental 
officers next in rank to the commanding offieer, 
and his name transmitted to the Chief of the Cavalry 
Bureau, and by him submitted to the Secretary of 
War for appointment. A record of all the appoint- 
ments is kept in the Adjutant-General's Office. • 

210. It would seem, therefore, that he is not to be 
regarded as an enlisted man, but has all the privi- 
leges of an appointment, and can therefore resign 
his position on the approval of the appointing power. 
His resignation would thereibre be acted on in Itie 
same manner as that of an officer. There is, how- 
ever, very little legislation upon his duties; he is 
allowed seventy-five dollars per month, but Uiere is 
no provision for rations, or any oUier allowances. 

211. His duties are implied to be the care and 
cure of sick and disabled horses in his regiment. 
A considerable education is therefore requisite, in- 
volving a knowledge of the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the horse, a knowledge of chemistry suffi- 
cient to understand the character and use of the 
chemioals and medicines used in the treatment of 
horses, besides a practical knowledge and expe- 
rience in the diseases to which horses are subjeot. 
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212. His duties also involve the charge of the 
horse-medicines allowed. These are furnished by 
the Quartermaster's Department. He must, there- 
fore, obtain them from the regimental quarter- 
master, to whom he renders an account of this 
expenditure, as they are accoujited for on his pro- 
perty return, with other quartermaster's property. 
« 213. Medic All Cadets. — Seventy Medical Cadets 
are allowed by law to the medical staff of the army. 
Their pay is thirty dollars per month, and one ration. 
They enlist for one year, and are subject to the Bules 
and Articles of War, and their rank and pay is the 
same as that of the Military Cadet at West Point. 
(See Act August 3, 1861, section 5, and April ld» 
1862, section 1.) 

214. They are required to be young men of liberal 
education, students of medicine, between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty*thre6, who have been read- 
ing medicine for two years, and have attended at 
least one course of lectures in a medical college. 

215. Their duties are to act as dressers in the 
general hospitals, and as ambulance attendants in 
the field, under the direction and control of the 
medical officers alone. 

216. On the fifteenth day of the last month of 
their service, the near approach of their discharge 
shajl be reported to the Surgeon-General, in order, 
if desired, that they may .be relieved by anothe1^ 
detail of applicants. 

217. It would seeBi, in the abse&oe of any pub- 
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lislied regulations, that applicants for the Medical 
Cadet Corps should apply to the Surgeon-General 
at Washington, from whence they would be in- 
formed where to report for examination and enlist- 
ment. 

218. Drum-Major. — ^For each of the new regi- 
ments of infantry, one drum-major or leader of 
the band is allowed, with the pay and emolumenti, 
of a second lieutenant of infantry. (Act July 29, 
1861, section 4.) 

219. The law with regard to drum-majors is 
obscure, as it allows in the same section only the 
pay of sergeant of caralry, seventeen dollars; yet 
no drum-majors are allowed or recognized by law 
except in the infantry regiments of the new army, 
which by the isame law provides that their pay shall 
be that of second lieutenant of infantry, implying, 
however, that the drum-major shall also be the 
leader of the band. 

220. The duties of a drum-major are not pre^ 
scribed by law or regulations, and are only deduced 
by custom. He performs the same duties with ref-> 
erence to the band that the first sergeant does in 
relation to the company. He x>arades the band- 
at roll-call and calls the roll, superintends the 
police of their quarters, makes out the provision re- 
turns, and attends to the drawing of rations and 
other issues to the band. 

221. He has the immediate care of the public 
property iii use by the band. He is under the orders 
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l^d instructions of the adjutant of the regiment. 
He drills and instructs the band in their military 
duties; and the company musicians are usually 
under his charge and instruction. 

222. As leader of the band, he would in addition 
have charge of the instruction of the musicians, the 
arranging of the music, and the selection. 
^ 223. Principal Musicians. — The law allows to 
each regiment of regular infantry, the Fifth Artil- 
lery, and to each yolunteer infantry regiment, two 
principal or chief musicians. Other laws with 
regard to bands make the position of chief musi* 
cians anomalous and inconsistent. (Act July 29, 
1^61.) 

224. The Act of July 5, 1838, section 16, allows 
the chief musician seyenteen dollars per month, 
whilst section 4, Act July 29, 1861, provides that 
bands shall be paid as follows: one-fourth of the 
twenty-four shall receiye the pay of sergeants 
of engineers, thirty-four dollars, one-fourth the pay 
of corporals of engineers, twenty dollars, and one« 
half the pay of privates of engineers of the first 
class, seyenteen dollars. 

225. As the principal musicians are in addition, 
to the foregoing, it follows that they get na mora 
than the lowest class of musicians. The leader of 
the band, by the 4th section of the above Act, ia 
entitled to the pay and emoluments of a second 
lieutenant of infantry: yet there^ are no leaders 
ttuthoTused^ except in the nine new regimentii 
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of infantry. It will be seen, therefore, that the fore- 
going laws are quite incongruous. 

226. LsADER OF THE Band. — ^Whero there is no 
leader of the band authorized, as is the case in the 
old regiments of artillery and infantry, and in all 
the cavalry regiments, one of the principal musi- 
cians acts as the leader of the band. To secure a 
competent musician for this purpose, the leader 
usually receives additional pay out of the regi- 
mental fund, or by voluntary contribution from the 
regiment. Leaders of brigade bands for volunteers 
receive forty-five dollars per month, and the cloth- 
ing and rations of a quartermaster sergeant. 

227. The leader of the band is charged with 
the instruction of the band and the selection and 
arrangement of the music. He is also charged, 
in the absence of a drum-major, with the duties 
usually assigned to him. Like the drum-major, he 
receives his orders and instructions from the adju- 
tant of the regiment, or, as leader of a brigade band, 
from the adjutant-general of the brigade. 

228. Bands. — ^A band is allowed to some regi- 
ments by law, and provision is made for the payment 
of such ; but the authority granted in the Regula- 
tions, to detail soldiers for a band for such regiments 
as are not thus provided for, authorizes only the 
application of the regimental fund for support of 
bands in addition to their salary as soldiers. 

229. The law allows a band to each of the new 
regiments of artillery and infantry. The bands 
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are authorized to have not more than twentj-four 
musicians ; and in the old regiments of infantry they 
are by tibe War Department limited to sixteen. 
The drom-n^jors and principal miisioians are not 
included in this allowance for the band, nor are the 
company musicians. Cavalry regiments are not 
authorised to have bands. 

230. One-fourth of the band receive thirty-four 
dollars per month, one-fourth twenty dollars, and 
one-half seventeen dollars, and the clothing and 
rations of the corresponding grades of engineer 
soldiers. The leaders in the bands of regular regi- 
mentsj where no leader is authorized, usually are 
^remunerated out of the regimental fund, or by con- 
tributions. 

231. Eaoh brigade of volunteers is allowed a 
band of sixteen musicians, and a leader at forty-five 
dollars per month, with the clothing and rations of 
.a quartermaster sergeant. The law is not clear as 
to whether the leader is one of the sixteen or in 
addition to them. These bands receive the same 
•pay that the regular regiments do. 

232. The cavalry regiments of the regular ser- 
vice, and all the regiments of the volunteer service, 
can have bands, under the authority granted in 
paragraph .81, Revised Regulations. Sixteen sol- 
diers are detailed jpno rata from the companies, and 
instructed in music. An additional pay may be 
allowed them out of the regimentid fund. 

233. They are, for the time-being, dropped from 
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the company retarns and rolls, and are mustered 
on the staff roll. One of the principal musicians 
can be used as leader of the band, who is re- 
munerated the<same as the musicians. 

234. Musicians. — Each company of infantry, 
artillery, and engineers is allowed two musicians,— 
a drummer and a fifer ; and in cavalry, two trum- 
peters. These are independent of the musicians 
allowed to the band. They receive twelve dollars 
per month, except the trumpeter in cavalry, whose 
pay is thirteen dollars, and the clothing and rations 
of privates. They are instructed by the drum- 
major or principal musician. 

235. In the cavalry regiments the trumpeters 
are instructed by the chief trumpeter. There is 
no provision for an instructor of music in the four 
old artillery regimentSi In batteries and compa- 
nies of light artillery, the musicians are instructed 
us buglers. The companies of artillery equipped 
as infantry have, like infantry, a drummer and 
fifer. 

236. Musicians of infantry, artillery, and engi- 
neers have no arms, except a musician's sword, 
issued to them. The trumpeters have sabres and 
pistols. They take charge of the instruments used 
by them, and are responsible for them. They are 
not put on the ordinary duty of soldiers, but are 
liable for fatigue duties, and are used as orderlies. 

237. They take their turns at the guard-house 
for sounding the calls. When the oompianies of 
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the regiment are together, the musicians of each 
oompony are united for the purpose of instruction 
•and. exercise. When a company, however, is de- 
tached, the musidaos that belong to it go with it 
- 238. On the march, at drills or parades, all the 
musicians are united in a body. They draw their 
rations and mess with their companies. The prin- 
eipal musician or chief trumpeter keeps the roster 
and makes the details; and they are not under the 
.first sergeant's orders, except when acting with the 
•oompany. 

. 239. One or two musicians march on with the 
guard, and remain with it at the guard-house 
during the tour, and sound the musicians' call ten 
minutes before the Assembly, at which signal all 
the musicians assemble. The roll is called by the 
chief musiciaui drum-major, or chief trumpeter, 
and then they all unite in sounding the calls for 
the companies. 

2404 It has been the practice of the service to 
enlist boys under eighteen as musicians and trum- 
peters for companies, where they show a musical 
.eapaciij. The consent of the parent or guardian 
is necessary to legalize the enlistment. They are 
generally collected at depots, and instructed in 
music before they are assigned to regiments and 
oompanies. Boys are allowed the same pay, cloth- 
ing, and rations as men in the same capacity. 

241. Csisr TauxpXTXB. — The chief trumpeter in 
cavalry rc^ments occupies the corresponding posi- 
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tion to drmn-major, or principal musician, in the 
other regiments. The trumpeters are instructed 
by him, and he is held responsible fbr their neat- 
ness and appearance on duty and their presence at 
roll-calls. His pay is that of chief bugler, twenty- 
one dollars per month. 

242. He keeps the roster, and makes the details 
from the trumpeters for orderlies, guard, fatigue, 
and other duties. 

243. Saddlbr Sergeant. — Each regiment of car 
valry is allowed a saddler sergeant, with the pay 
and emoluments of a regimental commissary ser^ 
geant, seventeen dollars per month. His duties 
are not defined by law or regulation. He would 
naturally, however, have charge of the company 
saddlers of the regiment, and act as master saddler 
or foreman when the company saddlers are united 
in one shop for the repair of the equipments of the 
companies. 

244. He takes his instructions from the oommand- 
ing officer of the regiment, and should attend to the 
repairs of the horse-equipments of the field, staff, 
and band, and see that the company saddlers per- 
form properly their duties in the companies. 

245. Saddlers. — ^Each company of cavalry is 
allowed an enlisted man as saddler, whose duty it 
is to keep the horse-equipments of the company in 
repair, under the direction of the company com- 
mander and the saddler sergeant. The pay of 
saddler is fourteen dollars per month, the same ato 
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a corporal of cavalry, with the same allowance of 
clothing and rations. Military duty ordinarily is 
not required of either saddler sergeants or saddlers ; 
but they should be instructed in a knowledge of 
the ordinary duties, and should at all times be 
available in case of necessity. 

246. ORDNi^cs SsRGEANT. — ^Each military post 
may have an ordnance sergeant, whose duty it is 
to take charge of all the surplus ordnance at the 
post. He is enlisted for the position, and belongs 
to the post, and is not removed when the troops are 
changed. His pay is twenty-two dollars per month, 
one ration, and allowance for clothing. Ordnance 
sergeants do not belong to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, but to the non-commissioned staff, unattached, 
of the regiment or post. 

247. The following are the Regulations governing 
the appointment and duties of ordnance sergeant: — 

** 131. The Secretary of War selects from the sergeants 
o€ the Ume of the army, who loay have faithfnUy served 
e^Sht years (fonr years in the grade of non-commissioned 
officer), as many ordnance sergeants as the seryioe may 
require, not exceeding one to each military post. 

" 132. Captains will report to their colonels such sergeants 
as, by their conduct and service, merit such appointment, 
setting forth the description, length of service of the 
sergeant, the portion of his service he was a non-commis- 
stoned officer, his general character as to fidelity and 
sobriety, his qualifications as a clerk, and his fitness for 
the duties to be performed by an ordnance sergeant. 
These report! will be forwarded to the Adjutant-General, 
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to be laid beforo the Secretary of War, with an appUoation 

in the following form : — 

Hbad-Quabters, btc. 
To the Adjutant'Oeneral : 

Sib : — / /ortoard, for eotuideratioH of iKt proper au- 

ihorUy, an application for tliA appointment of Ordnance 

Sergeant, 





1 


Length of Berrice. 




Name and 
Begiment. 


As non^onunUh 
Bioned OfBcer. 


■ 
In the Army. 


Bemariuk 




Team. 


Montlis. 


Tears. 


Months. 




• 















JBncloeed herewith you teill receive the r^Mrt of ■ ■■ , 
the officer eommandinff the company in v^Ueh the eergeant 
hae been eerving, to which I add the following remarke : ' 
p..-.....-. > Oommamding — Begiment, 

'U33. When a oompany is detached from the head- 
. quarters of the regimenti the reports of the oommanding 
ofBoer in this matter will pass to the regimental head- 
quartws through the oommanding officer of the post or 
detachment, and be accompanied by his opinion as to the 
fitness of the candidate. 
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'* 134. Ordnanoe sergeants will be'asffigned to posts when 
appointed, and are not to be transferred to other stations, 
except by orders from the Adjutant-General's Office. 

" 135. At the expiration of their term of service, ord- 
nance sergeants may be re-enlisted, provided they shall 
have conducted themselves in a becoming manner, and 
performed their duties to the satisfaction of the com* 
manding officer. If the commanding officer, however, 
^hall not think proper to re-enlist the ordnance sergeant 
of his post, he will communicate to the Adjutant-General 
his reasons for declining to re-enlist him, in time to re* 
ceive the decision of the War Department before the ser- 
geant may lawftdly claim to re-enlist. 

*' 136. The officers interested must be aware, f^om the 
nature of the duties assigned to ordnance sergeants, that 
the judicious selection of them is of no small importance 
to the interests of the service; and that while the law 
contemplates, in the appointment of these non-commis- 
sioned officers, the better preservation of the ordnance and 
ordnance stores in deposit in the several forts, there is the 
further motive of offering a reward to those faithful and 
well-tried sergeants who have long served their country, 
and of thus giving encouragement to the soldier in the 
ranks to emulate them in conduct, and thereby secure 
substantial promotion. Colonels and captains cannot, 
therefore, be too particular in investigating the characters 
of the candidates, and in giving their testimony as to 
their merits. 

** 137. The appointment and removal of ordnance ser- 
geants, stationed at military posts, in pursuance of the 
above provisions of law, shall be reported by the Adju- 
tant-General to the Chief of the Ordnance Department. 

''138. When a non-commissioned officer receives the 
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appointment of ordnanee sergeant, he shall he dropped 
£rom the rolls of the regiment or company in whieh he 
may he aerving at the time. 

- "139. The duty of ordnance sergeants relates to the 
care of the ordnance, arms, ammunition, and other mili» 
tary stores at the post to whieh they may he attached, 
under the direction of the commanding officer, and ao* 
cording to the regulations of the Ordnance Department. 

"140. If a post be evacuated, the ordnance sergeant 
shall remain on duty at the station, under the direction 
of the Chief of the Ordnance Department, in charge of 
tho ordnance and ordnance stores, and of such other 
public property as is not in charge of some officer or agent 
of other departments; for which ordnance stores and 
other property he will account to the chiefs of the proper 
departments until otherwise directed. 

"141* An ordnance sergeant in charge of ordnance 
stores at a post where there is no commissioned officer 
shall be held responsible for the safe^keeping of the pro- 
perty, and he shall be governed by the regulations of the 
Ordnance Department in making issues of the same, and 
in preparing and ftimishing the requisite returns. If the 
means at his disposal are not sufficient for the preserva- 
tion of the property, he shall report the oircnmBtaiioes to 
the Chief of the Ordnance Department. 

"142. Ordnance sergeants are to be considered asba- 
•longing to the non-commissioned staff of the post, under 
the orders of the commanding officer. They are to wear 
the uniform of the Ordnance Department, with the dis- 
tinctive badges prescribed for the non-commissioned staff 
of regiments of artillery ; and they are to appear under 
Mms with the troops at all leviewa and inspections, 
Aonthly and weekly. 
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"148. When Mnring at any port whieh may bo thQ 
hfiad-qmartere of a regiment, ordnance sergeants sliaU be 
reported by name on the post retoms, and mustered with 
the non-commissioned staff of the regiment; and at all 
other posts they shall be mastered and reported in some 
company stationed at the post at which they serve ; be 
paid on the master-roll, and be charged with the clothing 
and all other sapplies previoasly received from any offieeri 
or subsequeotly issued to them by the commanding officer 
of the company for the time-being. Whenever the com- 
pany may be ordered from the post, the ordnance sergeant 
will be transferred to the rolls of any remaining company, 
by the order of the commanding officer of the post. 

" 144. In the event of tfae troops being all withdrawn 
from a post at which there is an ordnance sergeant, he 
shall be famished with his descriptive roll and aeconnt 
of clothing and pay, signed by the proper officer lart in 
eommand, aoeompanied by the remarks necessary for his 
military history; and on his exhibiting snch papers to 
any paymarter, with a letter from the Ordnance Office 
acknowledging the receipt of his retnms, and that they 
are satisfactory, he will be paid on a separate accoant 
tfae amoant which may be dae him at the date of the 
fteeeipt of the returns mentioned in such letter, together 
with commutation of rations, according to the regu- 
lations of the Subsistence Department A certified state- 
nient of his pay account will be famished tbe ordnance 
sergeant by the paymaster by whom he may be last paid. 
When there are no troops at the post, the ordnance ser- 
geant will report to the Acyntant-General'j Office, by 
letter, on the last day of every month." 

248. The commanding officer is responsible for 
ihe ordnance stores, and the returns are signed by 



\ 
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him. The ordnance sergeant, therefore, takes his 
orders from him. When, however, there are no 
commissioned officer or troops at the post, he makes 
the returns in his own name. 

249. By Regulation 140, an ordnance sergeant 
may also be placed in charge of property belong- 
ing to other departments, in the case of evacuation 
of the post by the troops, in which case he is re- 
quired to make the prescribed returns, the same as 
an officer, to the department to why^h the property 
appertains. 

250. Ordnance sergeants cannot be reduced to 
the ranks by sentence of a court-martial ; but they 
can be discharged from service. They cannot, 
however, be tried by a garrison court-martial, ex- 
cept by special permission of the department com- 
mander. (Reg. 895.) 

251. Hospital Steward. — ^There are two kinds 
of hospital stewards allowed by law. First, those 
for posts and general hospitals ; of these there may 
be enlisted as many as the Surgeon-General may 
require. 

252. Second, to each cavalry regiment two re* 
gimental hospital stewards, Fifth Artillery one^ 
and to the new regiments of infantry one for each 
battalion, called battalion hospital stewards. All 
ttiese have the same rations and clothing as ord- 
nance sergeants, -and thirty dollars per month. 

253. There is another kind of hospital steward 
allowed by Regulations. (Reg. 1325, and note.) An 
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mlisted mfta may be detailed, called an Acting 
Hospital Steward, ia the absence of a competent 
person to be appointed. In this capacity, at posts 
of four companies or less he will receiye the pay 
of a sergeant of infantry, twenty dollars ; and, when 
there are more than four companies, the pay of 
ordnance sergeant, twenty-two doUars. 

254. Hospital stewards may be appointed from 
the enlisted men of the army, or may be directly 
enlisted for the position. When an enlisted man 
is to be appointed, he must be recommended by the 
senior medical officer, and the recommendation 
should be endorsed by the commanding officer of 
the company and of the post or detachment. 
None but competent men should be recommended 
for the permanent appointment. (Reg. 1324.) En- 
listed men, thus appointed, are appointed only for 
the balance of their enlistment, except volunteers, 
who must be discharged and enlisted again in the 
regular service. 

255. When hospital stewards are enlisted as 
such, they enlist for three years. The applicant for 
an appointment writes his own application, and 
accompanies it with suitable recommendation to 
the Surgeon-General: if he is accepted, an order 
will be issued directing his enlistment. 

256. Hospital stewards may be re-enlisted by the 
commanding officer, on the recommendation of the 
medical officer of the post or station. He is en- 
titled to the benefits extended to all soldiers for 
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re-enlistixig, viz. : — ^two dollars per month additional 
for the first re-enlistment, and one dollar per month 
for each subsequent re-enlistment, provided the 
re-enlistment, in each case, takes place within one 
month after the expiration of his enlistment. 

257. Great care should be taken in the enlist* 
ment of hospital stewards, as the position b a 
responsible one. The first enlistment should be 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. The 
same physical qualifications are required of a hoe* 
pital steward as of a recruit. He must be free 
from disease and able-bodied, honest, temperate, 
and industrious, of even temper, and devoted to the 
wa£nts and patient under the whims of the sick. 

258. He must have a thorough knowledge of the 
English language, so as to speak and write it oor- 
rectlj ; otherwise he could not take charge of the 
books and records of the hospital. He must have a 
practical knowledge of pharmacy, sufficient to take 
charge of the dispensary and of surgery, be able 
to dress wounds and apply bandages, extract teeth, 
and to cup and bleed; he should also be a good 
oook. 

259. The duties of hospital steward involve the 
charge of the dispensary, and the administrative 
duties of the hospital. Where there are several 
hospital stewards in the same hospital, the duties 
are divided. One is placed in the dispensary, who 
takes charge of the medicines, puts up the pre- 
scriptions, attends the surgeon in his inspections 
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and surgical operations, performs the minor duties 
of Borgery, applies bandages, extracts teeth, cups 
and bleeds, and makes the dressings. 

260. Another steward may be placed in charge 
of the kitchen or cooking department, who attends 
to the drawing of the provisions, sees that they are 
properly cooked, and that the yiotuals are dis- 
tributed according to the surgeon's directions. He 
manages the hospital fund, makes purchases, and 
takes charge of the hospital stores proper. 

261. Another steward, who should be the chief 
steward, directs the ward-masters, nurses, and at- 
tendants in their duties, attends to the police, ven- 
tilations, and warmings, calls the roll, receives 
the reports, and reports to the surgeon any viola- 
tions of the regulations of the hospital, and any 
neglect of duty on the part of any of the hospital 
corps. He also takes charge of the hospital books, 
and prepares the reports. 

262. In a hospital where there is but one 
steward, ail these duties devolve upon him; and 
the hospital steward should therefore be familiar 
with all of them.* He is a non-commissioned 
i^cer, and as such ranks all the enlisted men of 
the line. They are subject to his orders, and he 
should exact implicit obedience from all composing 

the hospital corps, except the medical cadet. 

• — ■ ■ ■ ' > 

* In the absence of a hospital steward for the duty, an 
intelligent attendant has charge of the kitchen and cook- 
ing, ftnd is called the Hospital Commissary. 
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263. For the details regarding the duties of hos- 
pital stewards, see '^The Hospital Steward^ a Mor 
nual" 

264. Hospital stewards are subject to the Articles 
of War, may be tried by general court-martials 
and by garrison courts on the approval of the de- 
partment commander, and are subject to all the 
punishments inflicted by courts on non-commis- 
sioned officers, except that they cannot be reduced 
to the ranks: they may, however, be discharged. 
The following Regulations must be borne in mind; 

"1327. Hospital stewftrds, whenever Btationed in places 
whence no post letam is made to the Adjutant-General's 
Office, or when on furlougli^ will, at the end of eyeiy 
month, report themselyes by letter to the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral and Surgeon- General, as well as to the medical 
director of the military department in which they may 
be serving; to each of whom they will also report each 
new assignment to duty, or change of station, ordered in 
their case, noting Carefully the number, date, and source 
of the order directing the same. They will likewise re- 
port monthly, when on furlough, to the medical oflEhMrr in 
charge of the hospital to which they are attached. 

"1328. The accounts of pay, clothingyAc of hoqiiUl 
stewards must be kept by the medical officers under whotM 
immediate direction they are serving, who are, also, le- 
sponsible for certified statements of such accounts, and 
correct descriptive lists of such stewards, to accompany 
them in case of transfer, — as, also, that their final state- 
ments and certificates of discharge are accurately made 
out w]ien they are, at length, discharged lirom service.'' 

^5. Wagonzr. — ^Each company of cavalry, Tolnn- 
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teers, and regulars, and each company of artillery 
in the Fifth Regiment, is allowed one wagoner, 
who is mastered as such, with the pay of a corporal 
of cayalry, fourteen dollars, and the clothing and 
rations of a soldier. Wagoners are enlisted as 
soldiers, and selected afterwards, and may, there- 
fore, at any time be returned to the ranks. 

266. The wagoner was originally intended to 
take charge of the company wagon, and formerly 
one was allowed to each company. In the present 
war, however, transportation has been materially 
reduced, and the wagon-train placed exclusiyely 
under the direction of the regimental quarter- 
master, and thus the wagoner has ceased to be under 
the control of the company commander. A peace- 
establishment would necessitate a return to the 
former custom, and the wagoner be used exclusively 
by the company for the conveyance of the company 
property. 

267. The law with regard to wagon-masters and 
wagoners for the Quartermaster's Department has 
been virtually null and void, owing to the conflict- 
ing allowance of pay, as given in the Acts of July 
5, 1838, section 10, and August 3, 1861, section 3. 
The last law allows the rank, pay, and allowances 
of sergeants of cavalry (seventeen dollars) to 
wagon-masters, and for wagoners the rank, pay, 
and allowances of corporals of cavalry. The former 
allows the appointment of wagon-masters at forty 
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dollars per month, and three rations per day, and 
forage for one horse. 

268. These laws, however, are not regarded; and 
citizens are hired as teamsters, at such salaries as 
are justified by the locality and the prevailing 
prices, by the Quartermaster's Department. They 
are not enlisted men, but, whilst they are employed 
in the field, are subject to the Eules and Articles 
of War, and liable to be tried by a oourt-martiaL 

269. Cooks. — ^The law now allows the enlistment 
of four African under-cooks for each company of 
more than thirty men; if less, two are allowed. 
They receive ten dollars per month, three of which 
may be drawn in clothing, and one ration. (See 
Act MaJTch 3, 1863, section 10.) They are enlisted 
the same as other enlisted men, and their accounts 
are kept in the same way : they are entered on the 
company muster-rolls, at the foot of the list of pri- 
vates. (G. 0. No. 323, 1863.) 

270. These cooks are to be under the direction, of 
a head-cook, detailed from the soldiers alternately 
every ten days, when the company is of less than 
thirty men ; when the company is of more than thirty 
men, two head-cooks are allowed. These are quite 
sufficient to cook the rations for a company ; and, 
by system and method, the comfort and subsistence 
of a company may be greatly improved. The fre* 
quent changing of cooks under the old system 
worked badly for the comfort of the Boldier» and the; 
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wer6 often treated to nnwholesome food, in con- 
sequence of the inexperience of some of the men. 

271> The object of changing the head-cooks every 
ten days, as required by section 9, Act March 3, 1863, 
is to teach all the men how to cook ; but it will follow 
that the under-eooks, who are permanently on that 
duty^ will know more about it than the head-cooks. 
They will simply be held responsible that the cook- 
ing is pioperly performed. 

272. The non-commissioned officers of those com- 
panies that have no commissary sergeant take their 
regular tour to superintend the issue of the pro* 
yisions to the men, to see that the provisions ore 
properly cocked, that there is no waste or pilfering, 
and that each soldier is served without distinction 
QT favor. In the cavalry companies, this duty is per- 
formed, by the company commissary sergeant. 
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273. SoLDixRS may be employed on duties not 
strictly military, when the exigencies of the service 
require it, for the reason that they are incident to 
the operations of an airny, vis. : — 

As Mechanics, and Laborers, Cooks and Aitenda 
ants in HospUalSy Be^mentaZ Armorers^ Clerks, 
Officers' ServatUSf Pioneers, Scouts, Spies^ &c. &c. 

274. It has been the custom to allow additional 
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pay for such duties. By section 35 of the Act of 
March 3, 1863, such payments have been discon* 
tinned; but by the same section the authority to 
order such details for special service is limited to 
the commanding officer of forces in the field.* 

275. Mechanics and Laborers. — The employ- 
ment of mechanics and laborers is generally under 
the direction of a quartermaster, commkwry, or 
engineer officer, although an officer may be specially 
detailed to take charge of such workmen. The 
soldier is then relieved from duty in his company, 
and takes his orders from the officer in whose de- 
partment he is employed. 

276. Laborers include teamsters, herders, packers, 
assistants, strikers, &c. ; and they are usually placed 
under some non-commissioned of&cer, wagon-master, 
packmaster, or principal workman, through whom 
the officer transmits his orders and instructions to 
the employees. 

277. The same rules of discipline and obedience 
apply to soldiers employed on these duties as when 
on military duty. Simple whim or caprice is not 
Sufficient excuse to be relieved; and applications for 
such an object must be respectful, and based on 
some plausible reason. 

278. Soldiers detailed on such duty are required 

* The Third Aaditor has decided that, under the authoritj 
granted in the Regulations, extra-dnty pay may still be al- 
lowed, nntil the Regulations are changed. 
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to ftttend Sunday , and monthly inspooUons and 
master, and, if not proficient in drill, should be ro» 
qniied to attend drUls until they know their duties 
assddiers. 

279. OOOKS AKD ATTftNDANTS IK HO8PITAL8.-- 

Soidkrs may be plaoed on duty in hospitals as oooks 
sod attendants for the siok. In these oapaoitios 
l^y are under the direedon of the surgeon of the 
hospital, and receiYe their orders and instructions 
fromhinu 

280. They are usually under the immediate oon* 
tJKA of the hospital steward, who directs them in the 
detaik of th^ duties. The regulations for the 
goiTemiaent of the hospital guide them In their 
duties, efvpetiaudng principally to its police and 
cleanlinees, the administration of medioinei and the 
care aJid feeding of tibe palients. 

28L B«GMij£NTAi. AanoRERs. — ^Regiments armed 
with muekete, rifles, or carbines other than the 
Sprtn^Mjsfle sMdelof 1855^1^3, are entitled to an 
r, to'tiie purpeae of keeping the regimental 
in repair. He eaa be supplied with a set of 
^ififjISm aad eaobra. parts t^ % proper requisition on the 
OrdsMUAoe fi^>«riineBit. (Par. 65, instructions for 
nuJdng ordnance returns.) 

QiSlSL Under the direction of the commanding 
officer, it is the duty of the armorer to keep the arms 
of the regiment in repair, and to take care of the 
tools and extra parts. 

283. Clbkiu* — Competent soldiers are much 
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ealled for in the various departments, as clerks, in 
eases where the employment of a citiaen clerk is 
not allowed. like other extra-duty men, they are 
under the direction of the officer in whose depart- 
ment they are detailed, and their work may involye 
all the knowledge from that of a simple copybt to a 
complete knowledge of the administratire duties of 
the department they are in. 

284. Clerks haye the best opportnnily of learning 
the administrative duties of the army, and, conse* 
quently, have better chances for promotion than in 
the ranks. The management and control of men, 
however, can only be learned by actual experience. 

285. Officers' Servants. — Soldiers, with their 
own consent and that of their captain, may be 
taken by company officers as servants. They are, 
however, required to be acquainted with their mili- 
tary duties, to be completely armed and equipped, 
and to attend at inspections and reviews with their 
companies. (Regulations 124 and 125.) 

286. The custom most generally resorted to, is 
for the soldier to appropriate his leisure hours to 
such service; and he is not excused from any of his 
duty with the company. A soldier cannot be re- 
quired to perform any service for the private benefit 
of an officer or mess of officers, unless he consent 
and is mustered as an officer's servant. (Regular 
tion 126.) 

287. Pioneers, Scouts, Spies, Exfrsss-Mbit, oc 
— Soldien are frequently employed in the foregoing 
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capacities, in the absence of civilians. No specific 
instructions can be laid down for such duties. They 
generally receiye their orders from the authorities 
directing the details, and are guided by the eir* 
oumstances under which they are detailed. 

288. PioNBSKS are soldiers detailed to precede 
a command on the march, for the purpose of 
repairing the roads, bridges, &e. The pioneer 
piurty is usually composed of details of one or two 
men from each company in the command, with axes, 
picks, and spades, and sent in rear of the advance 
guard, but in front of the main force. An officer 
is usually detailed to direct the men in their work. 
It is not a permanent party, but only detailed for 
the emergency; and when the necessity is over the 
men ore returned to their respective companies. 

289. Scouts and Spiks. — ^It is sometimes neces- 
sary to have soldiers act as scouts and spies. This 
isoften^langerousduty, under certain circumstances, 
and is, therefore, generally well rewarded. They are 
used to procure information of the enemy, and re- 
quire peculiar fitness for the duty. 

290. As long as the soldier wears his uniform, he 
only subjects himself to the ordinary dangers of 
war, principally of being captured and treated as 
a prisoner of war. When, however, he lays aside 
his uniform and assumes a citisen's dress, or other 
disguise, and is caught within the enemy's lines, 
the usual penalty is death by hanging. 

291. The laying aside of his uniform, whilst it In- 
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creases the penalty if caught, diininishes the chances 
of capture; and the soldier must exercise his discre- 
tion which alternative to choose; for no officer un- 
derstanding the obligations of a soldier would re- 
quire him to subject himself to the penalties of a 
spy against his will, however much he might tempt 
him with the promise of reward if he accomplished 
his mission. A soldier, however, can be required 
to go within the enemy's lilTes in uniform when the 
service requires it. 

292. Couriers. — ^For the purpose of transmitting 
information rapidly, mounted soldiers are sometimes 
detailed as couriers, express-men, or messengers. 
The route to be travelled may lead through an 
enemy's country; and it is necessary to wear the 
uniform, in order to save the soldier from the pen- 
alties of a spy. The duty is very similar to that of 
a scout. 

293. The soldier should be prepared to destroy 
the despatches when in danger of capture; for 
which reason an intelligent man should be selected, 
in order that the contents of his despatches may be 
made known to him verbally, so that, if he is in 
danger of being captured and compelled to destroy 
his despatches, he may still be able to communicate 
their purport, if he should eseape the danger which 
compelled him to destroy them. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

OBOAHIZATIOK. 

294. The non-commissioned officers of a regiment 
and company, allowed by law in the yarious arms 
and regiments of the army, are as follows, viz.: — 

INFANTRr AND ABTILLBBT. 
(Old Army.) 

Non- Commuaioned Staff, Each Compattjf. 

One Sergeant Major. One First Sergeant. 

One Qnartermaster Sergeant Three Sergeants. 

Two Principal Musicians. Four Corporals. 

. 295. Volunteer regiments of infantry differ from 
the above in haying one commissary sergeant and 
one hospital steward, and no principal musicians, 
in the non-commissioned staff, and four sergeants 
and eight corporals in each company. 

296, INFANTRY. 

(New Army.) 

yon-Commiaaioned Staff, Eaek Company, 

Three Battalion Sergeant Majors. One First Sergeant. 
Three Battalion Quartermaster Ser- Four Sergeants. 

geants. 
Three Battalion Commissary Ser- Eight Corporals. 

geants. 
Three Battalion Hospital Stewards. 
One Drum-Major, or Leader of the 

Band. 

Two Principal Musicians. 

7 
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297. ARTILLIRT. 

(New Anny.) 

Non-'Cotnmwioned Staff. Ettch Company, 

On^ Sergeant Major. One First Sergeant. 

Two Quartermaster Sergeants. One Quartermaster Sergeant. 

One Commissary Sergeant. Four Sergeants. 

One Hospital Steward. Eight Corporals. 

Two Principal Musicians. 

Volunteer artillery differs from the above in hav- 
ing no principal musicians. 

298. CAVALRT. 

Ifon-Commi$»ioned Staff. Bach Company. 

One Sergeant Major. One First Sergeants 

One Veterinary Sergeant. One Quartermaster Sergeant. 

One Quartermaster Sergeant. One Commissary Sergeant. 

One Commissary Sergeant. Five Sergeants. 

Two Hospital Stewards. Eight Corporals. 

One Chief Trumpeter. 

One Saddler Sergeant. 

Regular and volunteer cavalry have the same, 

299. ENGINEERS. 

Each Company. 

Ten Sergeants. 
Ten Corporals. 

Ordnance. 

300. The Ordnance Department has no regi- 
mental organization. The enlisted men are or- 
ganised into companies at the various armories and 
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arsenals, and the master workmen are now called 
sergeants. The armorers, carriage-makers, and 
blacksmiths are now called corporals; the artificers, 
privates of the first class; and the laborers, pri- 
vates of the second class. The namber of each is 
only limited by the wants of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

SAHX. 

301. NoN-coMMissiONKD offioers, like commis- 
sioned officers, rank according to date of commis- 
sions or warrants in the same grade. The different 
grades rank as follows, viz. : — 

1. Cadet and Medical Cadet. 

2. Sergeant Major. 

3. Regimental, Quartermaster, and Commissary 
Sergeants. 

4. Ordnance Sergeants and Hospital Stewards. 

5. First Sergeant. 

6. Sergeants. 

7. Corporals. 

302. Non-commissioned officers are all appointed 
by the commanding officer of the regiment ; those 
of the company, however, are appointed on the 
recommendation of the company commanders. All 
non-commissioned officers of a regiment can be 
reduced by sentence of a court-martial. 

303. The non-commissioned officers of a company 
can be reduced by the commanding officer of the 
regiment on the recommendation of the company 
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oooamander ; but, idthout suoh a reoommendationy 
they must be tried by a court-martial, iu prder that 
they may be reduced. 

304. Cadets, medical cadets, ordnance sergeants, 
and hospital stewards, appointed by the Surgeon- 
General, cannot be reduced ; although they may be 
discharged dishonorably. 

305. Each non-commissioned officer receives a 
certificate or warrant of his rank, signed by the 
commanding officer of the regiment, and counter- 
signed by the adjutant. (Reg.M) 

306. At depots for recruits, where there is no 
legal organization, temporary appointments are 
made, called Lance Sergeants and Lance Corporals, 
that by Eegulations have the same authority as a 
duly authorized appointment, and they must be 
obeyed and respected accordingly. They do not, 
however, receive any increase of pay beyond that 
of a private ; and, when the recruits reach their 
destination, the appointment ceases. The success- 
ful performance of this duty, however, as non- 
commissioned officer would lead to a consideration 
of their claims to promotion in case of a vacancy; 
(Reg. 971.) 

307. For the purpose of ascertaining the merits 
of candidates, and particularly to replace absent 
non-commissioned officers who have not vacated 
their appointments, the Lattce appointments are 
^equentiy made in the companies. Such soldiers 
are virtually on probation, and their succession to 
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the permanent appointments, when yaoanoies occur, 
necessarily depends on the manner in which they 
perform their duties under the acting appointment. 
Lance appointments wear the chevron of their rank, 
the same as legal appointments. 

308. Non-commissioned officers are usually, for 
offences, placed in arrest ; and only in grave cases 
are they placed in the guard-house. (Reg. 78.) 
Commissioned officers only have authority to arrest 
non-commissioned officers. 

309. Non-commissioned officers are entitled to 
implicit obedience from the soldiers, and they 
should be obeyed and respected by the men ; and 
when a non-commissioned officer fails in obtaining 
this regard and obedience from the men, he fails in 
his most essential qualification. 

310. The confidence of the soldiers in the in- 
tegrity of a non-commissioned officer can only be 
obtained by his being rigidly just and impartial 
to those under him, and by keeping, his temper on 
all occasions, and discharging his duty without 
passion or feeling. A non-commissioned officer 
who cannot control himself will find difficulty in 
controlling those over whom he is placed. 

311. Confidence and energy are the progressive 
traits of the non-commissioned officer who would 
be successful. Let him first feel he is right, and 
acting in obedience to orders and instructions, and 
then do his duty with decision and firmness ; and 
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sttcoess will be more eertain, and failure much leda 
discreditable.. 

312. Non-ocHxuaissioned officers should provide 
tbemselves with a pencil and note-book in which 
to enter the names of men forming the details* 
Orders and instructions given to them verbally 
they should at once reduce to writing, and not 
trust to their memory. Lists of property placed in 
their charge temporarily should be entered; and, in 
fact, all items that it may possibly be necessary to 
recall should be put down in such a book. 

THS COBFOBAL« 

313. Thb appointment of corporal is the first 
step to promotion in the army, and may lead to 
the highest distinction in the military service. 
The corporal is usually selected from the most in- 
t^ligent privates, who have been longest in the 
service, and who are noted for their military a^pr 
pearance and attention io duty. 

314. The sergeants are appointed from the oor*> 
porals ; and they should therefore look upon their 
position as one of probation^ and should seek to 
perform well their part, in order that they may be 
advanced. 

315. The pay of a corporal of artillery and in- 
fantry is the same as that of a private, thirteen 
dollars per month, owing to> the fact that when the 
pfty of privates was increased that of non-eommis* 
sioned officers was not changed. In the cavalry 
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their pay is fonrieen dollars per month; in the 
engineers and ordnance, twenty dollars. They get 
one ration per day, except the corporal of ordnance, 
who receives a ration and a half. They get a small 
increase on the allowance of clothing to a private. 

316. The duties of a corporal are simple, and de- 
pend for their successful performance mainly upon 
his eapacily to control and direct soldiers in the 
performance of their duty. They take charge of 
the smaller details for fatigue and police duty in 
camp and garrison duty: their most important 
duty is that of Corporal of the Guard. They fre- 
quently succeed to the responsibilities of sergeant 
in his absence, and should therefore be familiar 
with his duties. 

317. Corporals should bear in mind that they 
are entitled to implicit' obedience from the mm 
placed under them; and, whilst they are not 
nsoally authorized to ccmfine soldiers on their own 
judgment, they should always be sustained by 
their superiors in the perftwmanoe of their duties, 
and in the execution of theirt>ffice. 

318. When a soldier neglects his duty towards a 
corporal, the corporal should at once report the fact 
to the first sergeant, whose duty it is either to de^ 
oide in the matter, or to report it to his company 
commander. 

319. Non-commissioned officers have it in their 
power at times to fiivor oertain soktierB, that is, to 
relieve them from the most disagreeable part of 
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the duty before them, and give it to others. Sach 
distinctions soon destroy their influence over men, 
and give rise to trouble and difficulty. 

320. They should seek to be just towards the 
men, treat all alike, and when a hardship falls 
upon an indiyidual he should have no grounds for 
thinking he has been especially selected. 

321. The corporal should insist upon obedience, 
without being arbitrary, and should maintain his 
position as a non-commissioned officer firmly, but 
without arrogance. When he first receives his 
appointment, his calibre meets with the severest 
tests. Soldiers, for a time, will be apt to try the 
material he is made of, which they do in many 
ways, and by progressive steps, and, if not checked, 
will increase to a complete disregard, and terminate 
in an entire inefficiency of the corporal. 

322. He should take the first opportunity, and 
make it the decisive issue that will settle once and 
for all that he intends to maintain his position 
with the jealousy of the highest grade. 

323. Corporals should be living examples for the 
soldiers in the neatness and cleanliness of their 
clothing, arms, and accoutrements. They should 
be the first to fall into ranks at roU-calls, and 
should have their tents or bunks, wherever their 
quarters, always systematically in order. 

324. They should be familiar with the '' Sohool of 
the Soldier/' and capable of instructing the recruits 
in the elementary prinoiples of tactics* 
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325. In the field, where it is sometimes difficult 
to cook for the entire company, it is divided into 
messes and the non-commissioned officers placed 
in charge of the different messes pro ratok. They 
attend to drawing provisions for their mess, and 
are held responsible for the conduct of the messr 
mates in the keeping of their tents and the care 
of the camp and garrison equipage in their charge. 

326. Corporal op the Guard. — This is the most 
important duty that falls to the corporal. He 
should be perfectly familiar with the duties of the 
sentinel, and able to instruct the members of the 
guard in their duties. 

327. Ordinarily, a guard consists of a lieutenant 
and sergeant of the guard, and three corporals, one 
to each relief. As soon as the guard has marched 
on, it is divided into three reliefs. The senior cor- 
poral is assigned to tibe first relief, the next to the 
second, and tiie third corporal to the last relief. 

328. As soon as his relief has been assigned to 
him, the corporal makes a list of the names and 
numbers, beginning on the right, the odd numbers 
being in the front rank, and the even numbers in 
the rear rank. This list is handed to the sergeant 
of the guard. The corporal should keep a copy of 
it also. 

329. As soon as the list of the first relief is 
taken, the corporal marches it off to post it, accom- 
panied by the corporal of the old guard. No. 1 
is relieved first; he is always stationed at the 
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guard-house, and is not required to march round 
the chain of sentinels with the relief. The other 
sentinels are relieved in succession, and are re- 
quired to fall in in the rear and march round in 
order, at a ''Support Arms,'* The Regulations pre- 
scribe : 

** 394. When a sentinel sees the relief approaching, he 
will halt and face to it, with his arms at a shoulder. At 
six paces, the corporal will command, 

1. Kelief, 2. Halt! 

when the relief will halt and carry arms. The corporal 
will then add, 'No. 1,' or 'No. 2/ or 'No. 3,' according to 
the number of the post, 

Armt — Port I 

The two sentinels will, with arms at port, then approacli 
each other, when the old sentinel, under the correction of 
the corporal, will whisper the instructions to the new sen- 
tinel. This done, the two sentinels will shoulder arms, 
and the old sentinel will pass, in quick time, to his place 
in rear of the relief! The corporal will then command, 

1. Support — Awa I 2. Forward, 3. >[abch ! 

and the relief proceeds in the same manner until the 
whole are relieved." 

330. The first relief should be posted as promptly 
as possible, as both guards are kept waiting until 
all the sentinels have been relieyed and have joined 
their guards to march off. The new guard dees 
not " Stack Arms'' until the old one has marohed 
off. 

331. If the guard is small, there maj be but one 
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eorporal; and he then would he required to post all 
the reliefs, and, in all prohahility, there would be 
no officer of the guard, and the sergeant then would 
be the commander of the guard. When there is a 
corporal to each relief, each corporal parades his 
own relief, posts it, and instructs the sentinels in 
their duty. He answers the call of the sentinels 
of his relief for "Corporal of the Guard." 

332. The reliefs are usually posted for two hours: 
they have, therefore, four hours off post. It may be 
necessary to have two or all the corporals visiting 
the sentinels at once. The corporals of the other 
reliefs may therefore be called on when the cor^ 
poral whose relief is on post is absent on duty. 
Each corporal, however, answers the calls of his 
own relief as far as possible. 

333. The corporal should visit his relief tho- 
roughly the first tour by daylight, and see that 
the sentinels know their day-orders well, and again 
the first tour at night, to see that they know and 
perform their night-duties properly. And they 
i^ould be visited at other times also, until they 
know and perform their duties well ; for the cor- 
poral will be held responsible by the officer of the 
guard that the sentinels are properly instructed. 

334. Corporals should remember that the only 
persons authorized to give them orders when on 
guard are the commanding officer, officer of the 
day, and the commissioned and non-commissioned 
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officers of the guard ; and they take orders from no 
other persons. 

335. The privates of the guard should make their 
applications to be absent from the guard, through 
the corporals, who are required to see that they 
return punctually and are not absent longer than 
is necessary. The corporal is held responsible 
that he reports to the officer of the guard all 
neglect of duty or disobedience of orders or in- 
structions by members of the guard. 

336. The corporal whose relief is on post at twi* 
light receives the countersign and communicates 
it to the sentinels of his relief. Afterwards the 
countersign is communicated by the old sentinel to 
the new one when the relief marches round. 

337. Corporals should be careful how they ezer* 
cise their own discretion in reporting offences or 
neglect of duty by the men. It often happens that 
it may be wise and judicious to let l^e first offence 
pass, with the admonition that if repeated it will 
certainly be taken notice of. In no case should a 
repetition of the same offence be allowed to pass 
unreported, as it is sure to be followed by others. 

338. In cities and towns, and in the neighbor- 
hood of camps, patrol guards are often sent out 
under a non-commissioned officer, to pick up sol- 
diers absent without authority, and to correct any 
abuses of which soldiers may be guilty. Such 
patrol guards have no authority over ocMnmissioned 
officers, and it is not proper that such patrols 
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should be instructed to demand passes of officers. 
Such patrols may, however, give information of 
improper conduct on the part of officers to tiie officer 
of the day or officer of the guard. 

339. The Corporal of Police. — ^He may be on 
general police or company police. On the former, 
he will probably be under the direction of the 
officer of police or sergeant, and have a detail placed 
under his direction to police a certain extent of 
ground about the camp or quarters. On company 
police, he will have charge of cleaning up Hie cotd- 
pany parade-ground and quarters, under the in- 
struction of the first sergeant. 

340. The police party is usually turned out twice 
during the day, — ^in the morning soon afler reveille, 
and in the afternoon before evening parade. The 
duty is light if regularly performed and the cor- 
porals are attentive and require the men to do their 
wjork thoroughly each time they are turned out. 

341. In barracks, the duty corresponding to 
police in camp, is room-orderly. He usually goes 
on for a week at a time, and alternates with the 
duty-sergeantfl and corporals, occupying the same 
room in barracks, in regulating the police of the 
room. He sees that the men keep their bunks or 
bedsteads in order, roll up their beds, and fold 
their blankets neatly after reveille ; that the room 
is swept out and prepared for the morning inspec- 
tion. In winter^time, or cold weather, the police 
party is required to cat wood for the kitchen and 
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for the quarters, where the fires are used in com« 
mon. The corporal superintends the party, and 
sees that the duty is properly performed. 

342. Fatigue. — Corporals usually have charge oi 
the smaller details for fatigue duty. Fatigue duty 
includes all the irregular work that the soldier is 
called upon to perform from time to time. In the 
field, it includes working upon roads, building field- 
works, rifle-pits, &c., making or removing obstru<S 
tions, duty on forage-parties, and, in fact, all the 
duties where details of men are required, without 
arms, for short periods. 

343. In barracks or quarters there are many 
duties that call for details for fatigue, such as load- 
ing or unloading of stores, the removal of stores 
from one place to another, digging of graves for 
deceased soldiers or officers, labor on the grounds, 
works, or buildings of the post, &o. All such duties 
are usually claimed as fatigue, and the labor should 
be divided pro rata among the non-commissioned 
officers and the men. 

344. Corporals may either have charge of a 
separate party or a subdivision, and receive their 
instructions as to what they are expected to do, and 
are held responsible by their superior officers ioft 
the performance of their duty. 

345u They should make lists of the names of the 
■men under them, so that they will know at any 
time what men are under their orders, and be able 
•to 49ettle any question that may come up concerning 
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the detail. The habit of taking notes cannot be 
too strongly recommended to corporals and ol^er 
non-commissioned officers. 

346. They are also held responsible for the tools 
and other implements used by the party, and should 
therefore take memoranda of their number, kind, 
and condition, and, if any are lost, broken, or in- 
jured, they should report by whom and how they 
were damaged, and "whether by fault of any one,'' 
when they are turned in again. 

347. Artilleey and Cavalry, — ^What has been 
laid down thus far is for the corporal of infantry, 
and for artillery and cavalry when dismounted. 
Some few duties are to be noted for the corporal 
mounted. 

348. The duty of posting mounted sentinels in 
the vicinity of the enemy is generally intrusted to 
an officer, although along an extended line non- 
commissioned officers can be used to post some of 
the less important posts. Sergeants and corporals 
are usually posted with the men at important points 
of the line, where a number of men are neces- 
sary. 

34d. They see that the men do not neglect their 
duty, and have the officers' instructions obeyed as 
regards the conduct of the post, the manner in which 
they are to keep the lookout, and what they are to 
do in the event of certain things being done by Hie 
enemy. 

350. They are sometimes required to visit the 
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sentinels of the outer chain, to see that they are on 
the alert, or to carry orders to them, or to relieve 
or reinforce them, all of which requires a clear 
comprehension of the orders transmitted, and a 
capacity for making the men understand them cor- 
rectly. 

351. Sentinels are liable to lose sight of the main 
object for which they are posted, and to turn their 
attention to some minor points of their instructions. 
Corporals should seek to impress upon them the 
main objects for which they are posted, and to ex- 
plain to the sentinel what is important and what is 
secondary. Orders should not be given loosely, but 
with the greatest care; and the observance of the 
strict letter of the orders is not so important as the 
spirit of them. 

352. Thus, a party may be posted on a road with 
orders to let no one go by without written authority, 
the object of the post being to allow no one to go 
by wiUi information for the enemy. A messenger 
or courier may arrive with important intelligence, 
desiring to go within the lines, and the officer who 
sent him, not anticipating such orders, may not 
have supplied him with the required pass. It would, 
therefore, not be proper to stand upon the strict 
letter of the order, but he should be passed in, ac- 
companied by a sentinel, to the nearest officer. 

853. Some judgment is required, in posting the 
outer sentinels, in choosing proper positions. It 
should be remembered that whilst in the daytime 
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elevated positions afford the best view, the reverse 
is the case at night ; and the night posts should be 
removed to the hollows, where, in addition to giving 
a view against the sky of any one approaching, the 
sentinel himself cannot be seen ; and it is important 
that pickets should not expose their posts to view 
any more than is necessary, and, to prevent surprises, 
they should be changed as frequently as possible. 

354. Corporals of cavalry are sometimes placed 
in charge of small parties to reconnoitre, commonly 
called patrols. Such duty requires caution, a 
knowledge of the country, and, most of all, good 
common sense. Some shrewdness may at times be 
exercised in getting information from the inhabitr 
ants, in the enemy's country. 

355. The object of the patrol may be specific or 
general: in either case, every thing should be ob- 
served in order that all possible questions about 
the route taken may be anticipated, — ^the roads, 
houses, streams, their distance apart, the character 
of the country, the disposition of the inhabitants, 
&c», and, in fact, every feature that could affect 
troops advancing or retreating. 

356. In making a report on returning, a distinc- 
tion should be made between what is actually seen, 
and what is only conjecture or report, giving in each 
instance the authority. All exaggeration should 
be avoided; but no objection can be had to laying 
stress upon whatever is considered particularly im* 
portant. 

d 
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357. The corporal should keep hia patrol together 
as much as possible, and not permit hia men tu 
straggle or pursue any object of curiosity or interest 
of their own, and should especially guard against 
depredations or pillage. Private property eyen of 
enemies is respected by the laws of -war, and its 
capture and appropriation are never justifiable un- 
less ordered bj higher authority and for public use. 
It may bo necessary here and there to detach a 
man; but, asarulo. the patrol should keep together 
as much as possible for the sake of mutual support. 

358. When the object of the patrol is specific, 
every other consideration should yield ta that ob- 
ject. That is, the opportunity to do something else 

' perhaps creditable should not be undertaken if the 
success of the patrol for the particular object would 
be endangered thereby. 

359. Thus, an opportunity to capture a patrol of 
the enemy might present itself. On the advance it 
vould rarely be justifiable, but on the return it 
might be undertaken, if in case of fUlure tiie in- 
fbrmation obtained would Still be transmitted and 
the object of the patrol completed. 

360. Strict caution is sometimes necessary. By- 
roads and unfrequented paths should be travelled, 
or, if necessiu'y, roads should'be entirely avoided. 
" ■' ' ■ ' * ■' trol is important, no superior 

)uld be regarded as a good 
g the object and returning, 
tui^poted impoasibility. The 
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attempt must be made, and failure ascertained 
beyond a doubt. If driven back or pursued by the 
enemy, as soon as ho gives up the pursuit the ob- 
ject of the patrol must be resumed. 

361. Stable-guards are peculiar to artillery and 
cavalry. Corporals and duty-sergeants alternate on 
this detail. Usually a non-commissioned officer and 
three men are sufficient. They do not march on, 
like the other giuird, are not armed, and do not 
challengo. 

362. Their duty is to vratch the horses that none 
get loose and escape, and that they do not injure 
themselves. The non-commissioned officers are re- 
sponsible that the guard is properly posted and 
regularly relieved. They go on at retreat, and are 
relieved at reveille. 

363. Horses escaping through the neglect of the 
stable-guard should be charged to them and de- 
ducted from their pay. They may be charged to 
the entire guard, each paying his share ; or, vrhere it 
can be ascertained what particular sentinel per- 
mitted the horse to escape, the amount may be 
charged exclusively to him. 

364. Corporals of artillery usually act as gunners, 
and assist the chief of piece in managing the gun 
and directing the cannoneers. The piece may be 
aimed either by the gunner or the chief of piece. 
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XHE SEROEAHT. 



365. It is difficult to draw the line between the 
duties of the corporal and those of the sergeant. 
There is really no great difference in their duties. 
Sergeants generally have larger details under their 
charge, and have corporali^ under their direction 
to assist them. They are usually intrusted with 
more responsible duties, and they are supposed to 
haye greater experience, and to approach nearer 
the commissioned officer in a knowledge of all mili- 
tary matters. 

366. Sergeants generally have a more general 
Buperrision of the men, whilst corporals have more 
of the detail to attend to. The company should be 
divided into a number of squads proportionate to 
the number of duty-sergeants in the company, with 
a proportionate number of corporals, who should 
have charge when the sergeants are absent. 

367. They are responsible for the camp and 
garrison equipage which the squad has in general 
use. They have charge of the preliminary instruo- 
tion of the men in their various duties, and must 
preserve order in their squad, and see that the 
men do not absent themselves without proper au« 
thority. 

368. The most important duty of sergeant is 
that of file-closer. Posted in the rear of the com- 
pany when paraded, it is his duty to see that the 
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men pay attention to their duty, preserve order, 
inarch properly, and keep closed. 

369. In time of battle, it is his duty to keep the 
men in ranks, not to allow them to fall out on any 
pretext, and to prevent them from misbehaving 
before the enemy. He is even required to shoot 
men down when they attempt to run away in times 
of danger. 

370. The men must not be permitted to fall out 
to attend the wounded without orders; the battle 
must be won first, and then the wounded can be 
taken care of without endangering the safety of the 
entire command. 

371. On the march he must see that the men do 
not fall out unnecessarily, and, when absolutely 
necessary, that the soldier turns over his gun and 
accoutrements to a comrade to be carried until he 
can overtake his company again. 

372. He must see that the men fill their canteens 
with water, and not whiskey, before the march com- 
mences, and that they do not eat up their rations 
at improper hours on the march ; for the habit of 
munching at all hours on the march, besides being 
injurious to the health of the soldier, may defeat 
the purpose of an expedition based on the neces- 
sity that a limited supply of food must last a given 
number of days. 

373. Sergeants are usually appointed, by the com- 
manding officer of the regiment or post, from the 
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corporals, on the recommendation of the company, 
commander. 

374. In advancing non-commissioned officers from 
one grade to another, no claim of seniority is con- 
sidered, except whej'e the merits of ihe two candi- 
dates are equal ; then the senior in date should be 
appointed. The pay of dutynsergeants of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery is seventeen dollars per 
month, with an allowance of clothing and one 
ration. 

375. Sergeant of the Guard. — The sergeant of 
the guard has general supervision of the corporals 
and members of the guard. He sees that the re- 
liefs are turned out at the proper time, that the 
corporals obey the calls of tiie sentinels, receives 
the prisoners and sees that they are properly 
secured, that sentences of prisoners are carried out 
each day, prepares the guard report for the officer 
of the guard, and, in general, is responsible that 
all the members of the guard under him perform 
their duty. 

376. Where the posts are numerous, sergeants 
assist the corporals in posting the sentinels. They 
must see that the corporals comprehend the orders 
and are capable of instructing the sentinels ; and 
when a sentinel calls for the corporal of the guard, 
it is the duty of the sergeant to see that the cor* 
poral obeys the call promptly. 

377. The sergeant carries the keys of the prisons, 
sees that the prisoners are duly locked up at night 
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and Bent out to work in the morning, and that those 
sentenced to close confinement on bread and water 
are not visited or fed by any of the other prisoners or 
members of the guard. When prisoners are brought 
to the guard-house to be confined, he takes charge 
of them, takes down their names, company, and 
regiment, the charges against each, by whom pre- 
ferred, and by whose order confined. 

378. Prisoners undergoing sentence he must at- 
tend to, and see that the penalty is executed ; also 
that those whose sentences expire are reported to 
the officer of the guard or officer of the day, in order 
that they may be released ; also that the prisoners are 
supplied by the cooks with their victuals. Prisoners 
are usually supplied from their company by the 
cooks. Citizen prisoners, or prisoners of war, are 
either assigned to some of the companies, where 
their rations are cooked, or else, where they are 
numerous, some one is detailed to cook for them. 

379. The sergeant should verify the list of pri* 
soners, and see that they are all present when he 
marches on guard. He should also see that all the 
articles on the guard-book, for which he or the 
officer of the guard receipts, are on hand. These 
are, usually, the furniture of the guard-room, ihe 
utensils for labor used by the prisoners, and the 
handcuffisi or shackles, &o. 

380. The guard report is usually made out in a 
Guard Report Book, furnished from post or regi- 
mental head-^iuarters. In the absence of such a 
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book, a report must be ruled out on a sheet of 
foolscap, according to the prescribed form in the 
Regulations, page 63. 

381. "Whatever happens during the tour of guard 
is mentioned in the column of remarks. These 
are usually the visits of the officer of the day, the 
visits of the officer of the guard to the sentinels, 
the manner in which they have performed their 
duty, and the incidents of note that have occurred 
during the tour. 

382. The attention of the commanding officer 
may also be called to any changes that may be 
thought necessary of matters or things over which 
the officer of the day or officer of the guard exercises 
supervision. When there is no officer of the guard, 
the report is signed by the sergeant and counter- 
signed by the officer of the day. 

383. In the absence of cavalry, infantry is some- 
times used on picket-duty, to furnish the outer sen- 
tinels, particularly where the contending armies 
are in close proximity, as immediately preceding 
a battle, or during a siege. 

384. In this case, the same precautions are ne- 
cessary in selecting positions, remaining concealed, 
and being constantly on the alert, as are enjoined 
upon cavalry. The same system of posting and 
relieving sentinels is pursued. The sentinels patrol 
in the same way in the night and during foggy 
weather. 

385. During the day it is not generally considered 
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proper to patrol. The sentinels are usually posted 
in commanding positions, where they have a good 
view to the front, and can see the posts on the right 
and left. 

386. Sometimes, especially where the men would 
be exposed to the enemy's fire, the reliefs are dis- 
pensed with, and the three sentinels of each post 
are posted together and relieve each other, — ^two 
sleeping on their arms, whilst the third keeps 
watch. This is particularly recommended in In- 
dian warfare. 

387s. When cavalry is used for the outer sen- 
tinels, the infantry is usually posted in small de- 
tachments in rear, each under an officer or non- 
commissioned officer, according to its strength, 
forming a line of supports to which the vedettes 
retire on the approach of a superior force, and with 
which they are connected by a chain of sentinels 
within call of each other. 

388. Police. — The policing of camp is usually 
performed by two kinds of details. The roster for 
the company police is kept in the company, and 
the duty-sergeants and the corporals alternate in 
taking charge of this detail, whoso duty it is to 
police the company-grounds twice a day, and they 
are turned out by the nonn^ommissioned officer 
when the police-call sounds. 

389. General police is usually performed by the 
guard which has marched off the morning previous; 
and the duty of this detail is to police the grounds 
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in general use by all the regiment or detachment, 
the quarters of the field officers, and, generally, to 
perform all the clearing up that it is necessary to 
do outside of the company-grounds. The police- 
call sounds usually twice during the day,— once in 
the morning, immediately after reveille, and again 
in the afternoon, just before retreat parade. 

390. The sergeant of the guard that has marched 
off the previous morning parades his men, and, 
with the corporals to assist him, proceeds to collect 
all the rubbish that has accumulated since the 
last detail, and to do any other cleaning that the 
officer of police may direct. Sometimes the officer 
of the day acts as officer of police, and gives the 
instructions to the sergeant. 

391. This duty is performed by collecting the 
rubbish in heaps by one part of the detail, whilst 
another portion is engaged with handbarrows in 
transporting it to some place of general deposit, 
where, if necessary, it may be again removed in 

wagons. 

392. The men who are absent from this detail 
from sickness, or any other legitimate cause, are 
not usually replaced.. It is, however, the duty of 
the non-commissioned officers to see that all the 
members of the old guard parade, or are properly 
excused. 

■ 

393. Where prisoners are numerous, the general 
police may be dispensed with, and the work be per^ 
formed by the prisoners, under the direction o£ 



7 
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the proTOst*sergeant ; and this is usnally the case 
where there is no other work for the prisoners to 
be employed at. 

394. A proTost-sergeant is one who is detailed 
permanently to take charge of the prisoners, to at- 
tend to the execution of sentences, and perform all 
the duties relating to the prisoners prescribed for 
the non-commissioned officers of the guard. He is 
often charged with making arrests of non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers. 

395. In barracks, besides being chiefs of squads, 
sergeants take their turns with the corporals, a 
week at a time, as room-orderlies, and are required 
to keep the room in order, and see that the men 
have every thing prepared for inspection every 
morning. (See Par. 341.) 

396. The kitchen must be supplied with wood 
and water. This may be done either by special 
details for the purpose each day, or by the com- 
pany police. In either ease a sergeant or corporal 
is in charge of the party, and is responsible that 
the wood and water are properly furnished. 

397. FATiouE.-^Sergeants are usually placed in 
charge of larger details for fatigue than corporals, 
and have perhaps one or more corporals to assist 
them. The same general principles that are laid 
down for corporals on fatigue duty apply to 8e^ 
geants. The sergeant may be under the direction 
of an officer immediately over him, or may have 
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exclusive charge of the party and of the execution 
of the duty. 

398. Fatigue duty, including as it does the entire 
range of labor likely to fall to the lot of troops, 
may sometimes require peculiar knowledge and 
special experience. The construction of a bridge, 
the repairing of a railroad, or the management of 
a boat, at a critical moment when there is no time 
to look for competent men, may involve a success 
the accomplishment of which might win an un- 
dying laurel for some sergeant who has stored up 
the knowledge or experience for the favorable 
moment. 

399. On all occasions of police, fatigue, or guard 
duty, the details are marched to and from their 
work in an orderly and military manner ; and any 
disorderly conduct or neglect of duty on the part 
of the men should be promptly reported for punish- 
ment. The neglect to enforce these minor require- 
ments of service soon leads to more serious derelic- 
tion of duty. 

400. Artillery and Cavalry. — The sergeants, 
like the corporals, of cavalry and artillery, have 
duties not common to infantry, that require to bo 
separately enumerated. The sergeant of artillery 
is generally chief of piece. He has charge of the 
gun, sees that it is kept clean and in order, that the 
implements are in constant repair and always in 
their proper places, and that the carriages are 
covered with the tarpaulins when not in use. lie 
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directs the movements of the piece at drills and on 
the march, and superintends its seryice at practice- 
firing and in action. 

401. In battle, the importance of the position of 
chief of piece can scarcely be oyerestimated. No 
individual soldier in the army is required to be so 
cool or under stronger obligations to preserve un- 
impaired all his faculties. The proximity of 
danger, the deafening uproar, the confusion of 
frightened horses, and the sometimes fearful effec- 
tiveness of the enemy's artillery upon his battery, 
test his capacity for the position to the utmost ; and 
to remain collected, , and go through the sighting 
and direct the loading and firing of the gun with- 
out excitement or mistake, at such a time, is un- 
doubtedly the most sublime achievement of the 
individual soldier. To estimate the distance, sight 
the gun, direct the length of fuse and kind of shot, 
with such rapidity as is sometimes necessary, and 
all the while be able to check the excitement, and 
prevent the errors of the cannoneers, is a task that 
has no parallel in the service. 

402. Duty-sergeants of artillery and cavalry take 
their tour with the corporals on stable-guard. There 
are two important duties of the cavalry soldier in 
which sergeants and corporals perform an im- 
portant part: these are outpost and mounted patrol 
duty. 

4021. In outpost duty the non-commissioned officers 
are used in posting and relieving the vedettes; and 
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sometimes they have charge of small, isolated sta- 
tions, and are held responsible that the duty is 
properly performed by them and the men under 
them. Much depends on the care and attention 
with which they instruct the sentinels in their duty, 
and their capacity for making them comprehend 
the orders. 

404. They should be particularly careful in cau- 
tioning the sentinels not to give unnecessary alarm, 
and never to fire until they feel assured of what 
they are firing at, and that there is some probability 
of their shots being effective. Many an innocent 
person has been killed by the sentinel, in his tre- 
pidation, neglecting or forgetting to challenge, and 
firing without first ascertaining whether it was 
friend or foe who was approaching. 

405. Many false alarms have been produced, and 
serious consequences have resulted, from firing un- 
necessarily, sometimes at friends accidentally in 
the way, or at officers visiting the posts, sometimes 
at hogs, cattle, or other animals, and frequently at 
nothing at alL Many of these accidents can be 
prevented by the judgment, coolness, and alertness 
of the non-commissioned officers. 

406. Sometimes small posts are established on the 
roads or lines of approach, and the party is placed 
under the direction of a sergeant or corporal. This 
kind of duty is highly important, and requires the 
utmost discretion of the non-commissioned officer 
to guard against surprise, and to send timely notice 
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to tiie rear of the moyements of the enemy, and at 
bhe same time to prevent unnecessary alarm, so that 
I small force making a dash at the post may not 
mve all the effect of a reconnoissance in force. 

407. Therefore the approach of a small force 
ihould be resisted as long as there is a possibility 
)f keeping it back ; and a bold front will often keep 
)ack a very superior force ; for if the post has been 
iroperly selected, and the necessary precautions 
aye been taken to conceal the strength of the party, 
le enemy is very apt to suppose that they are well 
apported. Information sent to the rear should be 
kcts, and not conjecture; and, if the report cannot 
9 sent in writing, a reliable and clear-minded mes- 
)nger should be intrusted with the duty. 
408. A thorough knowledge of the locality, and 
le routes by which the post may be approached, 

well as of the disposition and feelings of the in- 
kbitants, their number, and where they live, should 

obtained. The people in the vicinity should be 
umed to remain about their homes, and positively 
t to visit the post or attempt to pass beyond the 
es in the direction of the enemy ; they should also 

prohibited from visiting the adjoining houses, 
d, when necessary, cautioned about revealing to 
) enemy any information about the locality of 
i posty or the numbers or intentions of the party. 
M|uent changes of position are recommended; 

best time for making these changes is just after 
k, and at daybreak. 
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409. The watering and feeding of the horses 
should be performed by not more than one-third of 
the party at once ; and, if it is necessary to go an j 
distance to water, the men should take every thing 
with them. The men should always be prepared 
to be in the saddle in the shortest possible time. 
They should not sleep at night at all; during the 
day a portion of the men should sleep whilst the 
others watch. The fact must always be borne in 
mind that a surprise has no apology. 

410. Mounted patrol duty requires the greatest 
combination of daring, intrepidity, cauiion, judg- 
ment, and intelligence, that a sergeant or corporal 
can possess. Only general directions can be given 
for this duty, as it would be impossible to anticipate 
every case or provide for every emergency. 

411.. The object of the patrol may be to ascertain 
a particular piece of information, or simply to pro- 
ceed, if practicable, to a particular point, or as far 
as possible, to ascertain the vicinity of the enemy, 
or the character of the country, or the amount of 
forage, or to acquire any other general information 
that might be of service. 

412. If the patrol is small and composed of only 
six or eight men, they march without advance or 
rear guard. Passing through thick woods, it might 
be well to send two men fifty or a hundred yards 
in advance. The patrol should avoid the highways 
ftnd frequently-travelled routes, and should seek 4o 
keep themselves concealed as much, as possible. 
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413. They must avoid building fires; and to feed 
their horses and rest themselves they should seek 
out thickets and deep ravines off the road, and 
station a look-out concealed from view. If an in- 
liabitant falls in with the patrol whilst resting, he 
should be held until the party is ready to move on. 
[n making inquiries of the people, care should be 
:aken to ask the questions in such a way that they 
)hall not be able to conjecture the object of the 
)atrol. 

414. The enemy should be avoided, and no at- 
empt should be made to take prisoners when it would 
indanger the expedition. If pursued by the enemy, 
hey should seek to make their escape ; and if driven 
ff their route, it should be resumed when the 
nemy give up the pursuit. The object of the ex- 
pedition should not be abandoned for any trivial 
eason, or as long as there is a hope of accomplish- 
igit. 

415. A patrol sent to ascertain whether an enemy 
ccupy a certain position, and desiring to know in 
hat strength, may do so by a little boldness and 
ipidity of action. They approach as close as they 
in at a walk, and with as little noise as possible, 
r which purpose the sabres should be strapped 

the saddle on the left side, the hilt coming up 
)ar the pommel, to prevent rattling. 

416. As soon as they appear in sight of the 

dettes, they make a dash at them, to capture them 

possible, and certainly to drive them in upon their 

9 
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support ; and, if the force is not too large for them, 
they attack it also. Here they should halt, particu- 
larly if the support retires in good order and with 
obstinacy. They should remain until they hear 
the alarm in the camp of the enemy. 

417. The number of drums, bugles, and trumpets 
will furnish a very good indication of the strength 
of the enemy. The enemy will be at a loss to know 
whether it is an attack in force or a feint; and the 
interral before they find out should be used to get 
beyond pursuit. Larger patrols would generally 
be under the direction of a commissioned officer, 
who of course should know the customary manner 
of marching and conducting patrols, unless he has 
entirely omitted to learn his simplest duties. 

418. Thk Color-Sergeant. — ^In each regiment 
a sergeant is selected for his gallantry and military 
bearing, to carry the regimental colors. He is ac- 
companied by a color-guard, composed of five cor- 
porals, who are also distinguished for their military 
conduct. They parade with the colors on all occa- 
sions when the regiment is formed for the march, pa- 
rade, review, or for battle. The sergeant is in the 
front rank, the two senior corporals are on the 
right and left of the sergeant, and the three junior 
corporals are in the rear rank. The post of the 
color-guard is on the left of the right centre com- 
pany. All the romance and heroism of the regi- 
ment centre in the color-guard and the emblem 
with which they are intrusted. On it are inscribed 
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Jio battles in which the regiment has participated 
md which recall the deeds it has performed, 
kiuch depends upon the courage and daring of the 
iolor-sergeant. Wherever he will carry the flag, 
he men will follow to protect and defend it ; and 
10 non-commissioned officer occupies a post that is 
likely to bring distinction and promotion if he 
loes his duty ; whilst none is more certain to bring 
isgrace if he proves recreant to his trust. 

THE TtSM 8ER6SANT. 

419. The duties of first sergeant are peculiar to 
is position, and require capacity and knowledge 
iperior to those of other sergeants. Whilst he 
3es not rank as high as some others, nor receive 
s much pay, his position is one of the most re- 
K)nsible and most honorable that non-commis- 
oned officers can occupy. 

420. The first sergeant is selected by the captain 
' the company from the other sergeants, without 
gard to rank, and commissioned by the command- 
g officer of the regiment. He may be reduced, 
ce other non-oomi&issioned officers, by the oom- 
einding officer on . the recommendation of the 
mpany commander, or by sentence of a court- 
urtial. The pay of first sergeants of artillery, 
valry, and infantry is twenty dollars per month, 
th one ration and an allowance of clothing. 

421. He has the isunediate supervision of the 
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company. IIo gets his orders from the captain or 
officer commanding the company, and sees that 
they are performed in the company. He is, in fact, 
the foreman ; the men are the artisans. He lays out 
and superintends the details of the work which the 
captain has directed to he executed. 

422. Orders received from the commanding officer 
or other officer by the first sergeant should be com- 
municated to the company commander at once, 
before being obeyed, if there is time. Under 
any circumstances, they should be reported to him 
as soon as possible. Whenever the orderly call 
sounds, the first sergeant repairs to regimental or 
post head-quarters to receive the orders or instruc- 
tions, and, if they are at all unusual, they should 
be communicated to the company commander with* 
out delay. 

423. An hour is generally established for assem> 
bling the orderlies or first sergeants, usually at 
noon, for the distribution of orders and announce- 
ment of details, and for communicating any altera- 
tion in the ordinary routine. The published orders 
should be copied in the company order-book ; and it 
is best, also, to make memorandums of any other 
orders or instructions received. 

424. He keeps the rosters, and makes all the de- 
tails ; he superintends the company clerk, and assists 
him in making out all the required papers. These 
duties are fully explained in "The Company Clerk," 
and are, therefore, omitted here. 
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425. He should memorize the roster of the com- 
pany in alphabetical order, so that he can at all 
hours form the company and call the roll, day or 
night. Much natural shrewdness is required in 
this duty, to associate in the memory the name, 
Face, and voice of the soldier and his proper position 
in the ranks; for the men are frequently in the habit 
)f answering for absentees, and if they find that the 
lergeant can be deceived in this respect they are 
^ery likely to practise it on him. 

426. There should be a uniform method of forming 
he company; and there is no reason why there 
hould be a difference in the different corps or in 
ifferent regiments. The company should be sized. 
Q all the odd-numbered companies the tallest men 
re placed on the right, diminishing in size to the 
ifb, and in the even-numbered companies the tallest 
lould be on the left, diminishing to the right, — the 
rineiple being that in each division the tallest men 
lould be on the flanks, and the shortest in the 
ntre: the regimental front will thus present a 
vel line, and there will be an apparent uniformity 

size of the entire regiment. 
427. At all roll-calls the first sergeant takes his 
ace six or eight paces, according as the company 
small or large, in front of and opposite the centre 
bis company, facing towards it. If the company 
forming without arm«, the men fall in and take 
e position of parade reati and the first sergeant 
ces the same position. (Reg. 335.) 
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428. They should fall in in two ranks, whether 
with or without arms. With arms they fall in at a 
shoulder arms instead of at parade rest. The com- 
pany is formed in the interval between the musi- 
cians' call and the last note of the assembly^ when 
every man should be in ranks ; and those who fall 
in afterwards should be punished for being late. 

429. When the music has ceased, the first ser- 
geant commands, *^ Attention !'' whereupon the com- 
pany, if at parade rest, take the position of the 
soldier, and if with arms, the sergeant adds, *' Sup- 
port arms" The roll is then called, commencing 
with sergeants, Adams, Smith, &c., in the order of 
rank, until all are called ; then ** corporals,'^ Brown, 
Jones, &c., to **Jarriers ;'' then ** buglers or musi- 
cians;" and finally ^^ privates" Ames, Brown, Cox, 
&c., in alphabetical order. As each name is called, 
they answer, **JE[ere;" and if with arms at a sup- 
port they come to a "shoulder" and finally to 
"order arms," immediately on answering to their 
names ; if with sabres or pistols drawn, they return 
them to their scabbards. 

430. Afler the roll has been called, the first ser- 
geant turns to the officer superintending the roll- 
call, and reports the absentees by name. If none 
are absent without proper authority, he reports, 
**All present or accounted for" If the officer 
should then take command of the company, the 
first sergeant takes his post on the right of the 
company, and acts as right guide. 
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431. The first sergeant makes out the morning 
eport and signs it, and then submits it to the com- 
landing officer of the company for his signature, 
fter which it is handed in to the regimental or 
ost commander. To make it correctly, the sergeant 
liould be constantly posted or the changes in the 
>mpany, as the report is valuable only in propor- 
on to its correctness. It should be a correct state- 
lent of the company, in order that the commanding 
ficer may each day be able to know the condition 
f his command. 

432. The sick report must always be made up in 
le morning before the morning report, in order 
lat the report may be accurate as to the number 
' men for duty. For duty means all the men 
mailable for the legitimate duties of the soldier; 
id the column "for duty" should show the effective 
rength for actual service of the company for each 
ly. Some understanding is necessary with regard 

the men on extra and daily duty, as to whether 
ey are included in the effective strength or not. 
n order from post or regimental head-quarters 
3uld regulate this point. 

433. The first sergeant should be quartered with 
e men, and, when possible, has a separate room or 
at. lie has general supervision of all the company 
operty, — ^the quartermaster and commissary ser- 
ant assisting him in the details. He keeps rosters 
all the property issued to the men and non-com- 
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missioned officers, and sees that the surplus property 
is oared for and properly stored. 

434. He must see that the quartermaster and 
commissary sergeants do their duty with regard to 
the property and that they hand in to him state- 
ments of all the property received and issued, lost 
or destroyed, in order that the records of the com- 
pany may be correctly kept. 

435. He sees that all the other non-commissioned 
officers do their duty ; he holds the chiefs of squads 
responsible for the condition of their respective 
squads, and reports to the captain when any one 
neglects his duty in any respect. 

43C. He is usually empowered by the captain 
to confine soldiers and arrest non-commissioned 
officers for offences. In these cases he always re- 
ports the confinement or arrest to be by order of the 
captain or company commander. He should, how- ' 
ever, i^eport the facts in the case to the captain or 
company commander at once, in order that he may 
be prepared to sustain him in the act, or coiprect it 
if he does not approve of his action. 

437. He makes all the details from the company, 
and sees that a record is kept on the roster. He 
parades the details, inspects them, and sees that they 
^e properly equipped for the duty they are to per- 
.'™' *^ *^on turns them over to a non-oommis- 
Tk ^^ ^™®®' to be marched to their posts, or marches 
tnem there himself. He generally mwohes on the 
guard detail himself, (sfg. 376.) 
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138. After parading and inspecting it, and hav- 
r ascertained that the guard are all in proper 
idition, he marches them to the asual place for 
»anting the guard, where the sergeant-major re- 
yes them. The detail is formed in two ranks, 
i supernumeraries being in a third rank. When 

arrives on the ground, he forms his detail on 
) left of other details that may have already ar- 
ed, faces it to the front, and brings it to **rear 
t» order,'' and, after commanding '*Jroni," reports 

detail, "aW present," or "corpordl or private so- 
i-so absent," as the case may be, and then takes 
it in rear of his own supernumeraries, in rear 
\ke guard, where he remains at pai*ade rest until 
I guard marches off, when he marches his super- 
neraries back to the company-ground. (Reg. 

39. Supernumeraries, usually one or two, are 

liled to take the place of members of iJie guard 

a the company who fall sick during the tour. 

^ supernumerary receives credit for a tour if he 

)s the place of any one on the guard, no matter 

vhat time of the tour. The supernumeraries 

therefore, the next for guard after the detail is 

e. (For the manner of keeping the rosters and 

ing the details, see ** Company Olerk,'^ Par. 20.) 

0. The most responsible duties of first sergeant 

hose which involve the issue and care of public 

earty and keeping an account thereof. Those 

principally the issuing of arms and ammuni- 
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tion, and camp and garrison equipage, to the men ; 
the keeping of a record to whom and when issned, 
and the charging of articles lost, or procuring affida- 
vits or certificates if the articles are not lost through 
the fault of any one ; the issuing and keeping an 
account of clothing; the drawing and issuing of 
the rations, including the care and disposition of 
the company sayings, and disbursement of the com- 
pany fund if — as sometimes happens — it be in- 
trusted to him ; and, finally, the care of the com- 
pany property, usually accumulated for the use of 
the company by purchases with the company fund. 

441. These duties are materially facilitated by 
numbering the men in the company as nearly as 
possible in alphabetical order ; and a man should 
not be permitted to change his number as long as 
he remains with the company. (Reg. 90.) 

442. The company should be provided with a com- 
plete set of marking-implements, so that each ar- 
ticle may be marked with the letter of the company, 
and the number of the man who uses it, and, in 
some cases, his name or initials. These implements 
are purchased with the company fund, and usually 
consist of a set of stencil-plates, a brand of the letter 
of the company and punch of the same, and a set of 
numbers for both, to mark articles of wood or iron. 
The completeness and perfection of these articles 
add greatly to the security of the company pro- 
perty and to the protection of individuals in the 
company. 
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443. Ordnance, — The design is that a company 
shall draw its full allowance of ordnance ; and it is 
32pected to appertain* to the company as long as it 
s serviceable. The regimental armorer keeps it in 
repair ; and such repairs as cannot be made by him 
nay be made by sending to the nearest arsenal. 
The Ordnance Department requires that the old 
irms shall be inspected, condemned, and ordered 
be turned in before new arms can be drawn. 

444. A strict account of the arms, therefore, is ne- 
essary, and tends to keep them in good order ; for if 
he soldiers find that they are to pay for every loss 
r deficiency, they will take as much care of them 
B if they were their own personal property. The 
rms should bear the letter of the company and 
e numbered} and each soldier should have his 
orresponding number issued to him. If the arms 
uinot be so lettered and numbered from the 
rsenal, it can be done by the regimental armorer. 

445. The surplus arms not issued to the soldiers 
re kept in repair, and are boxed up and placed in 
ore usually at the post to which the company be- 
>ngs. The storing is done by the quartermaster 
)rgeant, if there is one to the company. If 
lere is not a company store-room to which he 
one has access, the boxes are turned over to the 
lartermaster for storage, who gives a storage re- 
Ipt therefore. The boxes should be marked with 
e letter of the company, the name of the officer 
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accountable for the property, and a list of the con- 
tents. 

446. When ordnance is sent to the arsenal for 
repairs, it is boxed up in the same way,'and marked 
for the arsenal to which it is to go. Triplicate in- 
voices are made out, one of which is sent direct to 
the officer in charge of the arsenal, and the other 
two to the quartermaster to whom the ordnance is 
turned over for transportation, who gives trans- 
portation receipts for the same. The invoices 
should be minute as to the nature of repairs re- 
quired on each article. 

447. A record of the articles issued to each sol- 
dier is kept ; and where an article differently num- 
bered is issued to him, it should be noted, or else 
the number should be changed, if there is no other 
article of the same kind similarly numbered in the 
company. The foregoing applies to all articles of 
ordnance, including horse-equipments, &c. (See 
"Company Clerk," Par. 41.) 

448. Clothing, — Clothing is accounted for dif- 
ferently from any other property. It is issued to 
the soldiers, and their receipt is takien on receipt- 
rolls, which become the vouchers for the officer 
accountable for the property. 

449. The quartermaster is required to keep the 
clothing on hand, from whom it is drawn on requi- 
sitions signed by the company commander. The 
amount of clothing required for each issue is ascer- 
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uned by actual inspection ; and the actual wants 
f the soldier should determine his allowance. 

450. An officer should be present at the issue to 
dtness the signature of each soldier. If there is 
officer, a non-commissioned officer must do it. 
he articles drawn are entered on the receipt-roll, 
pposite the soldier's name, under their respective 
aadings, and he signs his name opposite, and op- 
Mite to it is the signature of the witness, repeated 
• each signature of the men. 

451. These receipt-rolls are made in duplicate, 
le of which is retained by the officer accountable 
r the clothing, and the other is forwarded, as a 
»ucher to his returns, to the Quartermaster-General. 

452. The money value of each issue is computed 
id entered in Uie clothing-book on the page ap- 
opriated to the soldier, with the date of issue, 
id his receipt or signature witnessed as on the 
ceipt-roU. The price is obtained from the General 
der, published periodically, giving the price of 
Q clothing for the army* 

453. Frequent inspections should be had of the 
m's clothing, in order that the soldiers may be 
Bvented from disposing of their clothing impro- 
rly ; and as it is both contrary to law and Regu- 
ions for soldiers to sell their clothing, such 
snces should be rigidly punished. (Act March 3, 
33, sec. 23, and Art. 38.) 

154. Camp and Garrison Equipage, — This kind 
property, although borne on the return with 
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clothing, is differently accounted for, being reported 
on hand as company property until worn out, when 
it is inspected and condemned and ordered to be 
dropped. Soldiers ure not required to pay for its 
loss, except when lost or destroyed through their 
fault or neglect. 

455. A record of the issues to the soldiers is 
kept the same as of ordnance. (See Form 5, "Com- 
pany Clerk," Par. 41.) The property used in com- 
mon by squads is issued to the chiefs of squads, 
whose duty it is to look after the property and 
report any loss or destruction of it, in order that it 
may be charged to the proper person if lost or de- 
stroyed through the fault or neglect of any one 

456. Cavalry and artillery companies have also 
a certain amount of quartermasters property, which 
is accounted for on a separate return, in the same 
manner as camp and garrison equipage. Wherd 
there is a quartermaster sergeant in the company, 
he is usually intrusted with the transportation and 
storage of all surplus company property. 

457. Rations, — If there is a commissary sergeant 
in the company, the immediate labor and duty of 
drawing the rations and distributing them is in- 
trusted to him ; otherwise this is superintended by 
the first sergeant. 

458. The ration is a legal allowance, and the 
soldier cannot arbitrarily be deprived of it. Yet it 

Mt H ^'^*^^®^*^y ^thheld from the soldier in 
part, under various pretences, particularly where 
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be provisions were not on hand for issue at the 
ime. 

459. This is manifestly unjust ; and no circum- 
tances can justify the retaining of such rations^ 
ven where the full rations cannot be issued ; for 
I such cases the deficiency should be oonunuted in 
loney. 

460. Every regimental or post commissary cap 
rovide for the full issue, or, in lieu thereof, can 
ly the money-commutation; and commanding 
Qcers should be appealed to where they neglect 
' omit to do so. 

461. When there are no i^nds on hand with 
hich to commute back rations or such portions as 
e not on hand for issue, the commissary should 
ve certificates to the companies of the amounts 
le, which may be issued subsequently, or com* 
ited. This commutation-money on the savings 

the rations forms the principal source from 
dch the company fiind is derived; and by a judi- 
us management of this fund the comfort of the 
in may be materially enhanced. 
162. A prudent administration of it depends very 
ich on the first sergeant, as the company com- 
nder is greatly dependent on him for its proper 
bursement. He calls the attention, of the com- 
ly commander to the requirements of the men, 
^gests what is needed, ascertains where it can be 
st eoonomically obtfuned, makes the purchases, 
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and submits the bills to the company commander 
for payment. 

403. The savings of the rations can be sold to 
the commissary only. (Reg. 1188 and 1234.) There 
are other sources of revenue to the company that 
go to increase the company fund. At posts on the 
frontier, and at permanent stations, the cultivation 
of a garden, whilst it increases the savings of the 
ration, may also produce a surplus, which may be 
sold and Uie proceeds added to the company fund. 
So also with the proceeds of any sale of company 
property. 

464. The cooking of the ration is an important 
duty, and greatly depends on the knowledge and 
experience of the non-commissioned officers ; for in 
the absence of a commissary sergeant the sergeants 
and corporals take turns in superintending the 
cooks. (See Cooks, Par. 269.) 

465. Company Property, — ^By this is meant, in 
addition to the public property issued to the com- 
pany, all those articles purchased by the company 
fund, or manufactured in tho company. Such arc 
the company desk and mess-chest, mechanics' tools, 
marking-implements, mess-furniture, company li* 
brary, Ac. 

466. By an economical administration of tins 
kind of property the comfort and harmony of a 
company of soldiers are greatly increased. They 
feel that the acquisition of such articles is intended 
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or their good, and each man performs his part in 
Eiking care of them. 

467. The company desk is a necessary article of 
imiture for every company, in which the records 
f the company are kept. It is in the personal 
iarge of the first sergeant, and should be made 
ith compartments and drawers for the books, 
ipers, and stationery necessary for a company, 
id requires to be kept with method and order, to 
cilitate the making out of the various papers re- 
tired for a company. It should be portable, and 
kve a lid to turn down on which to write, so that 
may be set up at any time or place for use. 
468. A mesft-chest is another necessary article of 
mitctre ; and the ingenuity of soldiers has been 
ced from time immemorial to make this article, 
well as the company desk, in the greatest per* 
tion. 

t69. Differ«!tt circumstances and conditions re- 
ire different modifications ; and none have yet 
tn invented to suit every case in which it is liable 
t>e used. Large chests are inconvenient on ac- 
nt of transportation, and a small one does not 
tain sufficient. 

70. A number of smfdl ones, according to the 
I of the company, small enough to be easily 
died by two men, and conveniently arranged for 
*ying the small rationB and the mess-furniture, 
e been found to be the best, 
n. The mess-furniture may be from the simpleei 

10 
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kind which is usually used in the field, to a com- 
plete hotel establishment, according to the location 
and circumstances of the company. At permanent 
posts they can be well situated in this respect, and 
have every convenience necessary. When required 
to move, if not able to take the mess^fumiture with 
them, it can be sold, and a new supply obtained at 
their place of destination. 

472. Tools and implements of various kinds are 
found to be very useful in a company. In the 
field, against ^the enemy, the supply must neces- 
sarily be very limited ; but in time of peace a fall 
supply of almost every kind may be accumulated 
for the general benefit. 

473. To enumerate some of them, they are sug- 
gested in the order of their importance : — ^A set of 
marking-implements, a set of carpenter's tools, a 
set of blacksmith's tools, a sewing-machine, shoe- 
maker's tools, tinner's tools, garden-implements, 
seine or fish nets, &c. 

474. A cow, to furnish milk in the coffee, may 
often be conveniently kept, and several pigs may 
be fattened every month or two on the slops from the 
kitchen. A small library of well-selected books is 
quite an acquisition to the company, gives occupa- 
tion and entertainment to the men daring their 
leisure hours, and has a tendency to keep them 
about their company quarters. 

475. The foregoing will give some idea to what 
extent and perfection the administration of a com- 
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panj can be. carried. The company is a small 
colony, which can live in peace, harmony, and corn- 
hri or be distvirbed by internal commotions and 
discomforts unendurable, depending, perhaps, more 
on the first sergeant than on any other person in 
the company. Much depends upon the captain.; 
but without a competent sergeant to execute his 
plans, any benevolent designs on his part for the 
mprovement of the company would be difficult to 
jarry into execution. 

470. There is no material difference in the duties 
>{ the first sergeant in the three arms of infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry, except some few modifica- 
ions incident to the different kinds of arms used 
aid the peculiar nature of the service. 

477. In artillery and cavalry, some additional 
esponsibility in the increased amount of property, 
ifferent tactics, the less compact or rather more 
braggling nature of the duties to be performed 
nd the consequent difficulty of less discipline of 
ie men, are the principal features which the first 
3rgeant has generally to overcome, or should at 
>a8t be familiar with before he attains to the charge 
r the company. 

478. The first sergeant, although he should be 
imiliar with all the duties of the sergeants and 
>rporals, is seldom called upon to perform any 
ity that would remove him from the duties of his 
jm position. He is, therefore, not liable for 
lard-duty, or fatigue or detached service, unless 
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tho entire oompany is on the same. He is, hower^r, 
not absolutely oxoladed from any special sendee 
of short duration that it may be desirable, under 
poouliar oiroumstancos, to intrust him 'with. 

470. Tlie most important tc^k of the first ser- 
gount relates to the government of the company 
and the preservation of good order and military 
disoiplino. This depending chiefly on innate quali- 
(loatiousi definite rules, cannot easily be given 
A comploto control of temper, good judgment, and 
a strong sense of justice are essential; whilst a due 
application to duty and attention to the necessities 
of tho men are also of the highest importance. 

480. Whilst he is not expected to preserve the 
same distance between himself and the men that 
exists between them and the officer, his position, 
indeed, not allowing of it, he should, however, 
never descend to familiarity, but should always 
ondeavor to preserve a certain amount of restraint, 
and select his intimates from the first sergeants of 
other companies or non-commissioned officers of 
merit of other grades. 

481. A quiet, imperturbable temper, combined 
with firmness and resolution, will of itself enforce 
obedience and command respect. Excitability and 
passion cannot easily be divested of prejudice and 
injustice, and have a tendency to excite similar feel- 
ings in the men. 

482. Partiality and favor to individuals should 
be avoided above all things. The men should be 
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reated with the greatest equality. Harsh and vio- 
»nt treatment, even towards the worst of soldiers, 
re questionable, if not reprehensible means for 
pyerning them. 

483. It is rare, indeed, that the practice of sum- 
larj chastisement indulged in by some orderly 
argeants with the unruly characters that are to.be 
mnd in almost every company, can be regarded 
9 successful. Individual instances, however, exist 
f very good government, where the sergeant rules 
Imost exclusively by physical force ; but good judg- 
lent in forbearing to a point where the offender 
AS placed himself beyond the consideration of 
indness by his conduct, will be found to be the 
ue secret of success in a physical-force policy. 

484. Constantly present with the company, al- 
ays on hand for every emergency, ever consulting 
e interests of the men and encouraging them in 
eir duties, he cannot fail to attach them to the 
mpany, and make them cheerful and content, and 
ithful on duty. 

BEGIHXHTAL HOSPITAL 8TEWABD8. 

185. The duties of hospital stewards of regiments 
not differ materially from those of general or post 
ipitals. They occupy a similar position in the 
;imental hospitals; and their duties are only 
led by the accidents of field service, which re- 
re them to be. more active, as they have fewer 
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means and convenienoes for the perfonnanee of 
their duties. 

486. They receive the same pay and allowances 
as stewards of general hospitals, and are appointed 
by the commanding officer of the regiment, oh the 
recommendation of the senior surgeon on duty in 
the regiment. When thus appointed, they oan be 
reduced like other non-commissioned officers. : 

487. The legal organization of the old regiments 
does not allow of hospital stewards ; but the new 
regiment of artillery is allowed one, and the new 
regiments of infantry are each entitled to three^ 
called Battalion Hospital Stewards; whilst the 
regiments of artillery and infantry in the volunteor 
service are each allowed one, and the cavalry regi- 
ments of volunteers and regulars are eaeh allowed 
two. 

488. Hospital stewards in the volunteer service, 
when ori^nally mustered in as such, cannot be 
reduced to the ranks, but may be dishonoraUy 
discharged. If promoted from the ranks, they may 
be reduced like other non-commissioned officers. 

489. Those regiments of the old army that are 
not allowed hospital stewards by law can have 
them assigned from the Surgeon-General's Office. 

490. In garrison there is little difference between 
the duties of a regimental steward, and those of a 
steward of a general or post hospital ; but in the 
field his labors are materially varied, his attention 
'^ing divided between the care and transportation 
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the rick and that of the hospital property and 
edicines. 

491. The hospitals in the field are more or less 
mporarj, where the seriously sick and wounded 
e taken care of until they can be sent to the 
neral hospitals ; and slight cases only are treated 
* recoTery. The means and material are neces- 
rily limited: often it is only a tent or vacant 
ilding, and, in time of battle, the shade of trees, 
liyine, or the shelter of a friendly wall. 

192. The Hospital Department supplies a few 
etchors, and the quartermaster a few ambulances 
1 wag(ms, in which are a tent or two, medicines 
i instruments, and a mess-ehest ; and with these 
I attendants, and, in emergencies, the musicians, 
ler the direction of the hospital steward, must 
the best they can. 

193. In tents the patients should be provided 
h bonks, and raised from the ground, as soon as 
sible. This may be done in numerous ways^ 
tieularly in a timbered country^ and is advisable 
a for the most temporary hospitals. Much at- 
don is required to keq> the property of a field 
pital in order, to proteet it against great wear 

tear. 

94. Here the steward's agency is particularly 
lired, and upon him depend that system and 
sr that are so necessary to effidenoy. He should 
tibat every Uiing is in its place, properly stowed 



awsj and in a coodition fbr immediate ase, «nd 
that deficiencies are made good at the earliest j>os-, 
Bible moment. 

COKXIBBABT SEBOEUn. 

405. Thurs are two' kinds of commisiaTT ser- 
geants, — regimental and oompanj. Tha battalion 
commissary sergeants allowed to tbe new regi- 
ments of infantry have similar duties to tiioee of 
regimental commissary sergeant. 

406. The old regiments of artillery and infantry 
are not allowed commissary sergeants in their l^al 
organization; and the duty is performed either 
by the C|uartermaster sergeant, or a sergeant de- 
tailed on extra duty for the purpoee. All other 
regiments are allowed a commissary sergeant each. 

497. He is appointed by the commanding officer 
of ^e regiment, on the recommendation of the 
Tegimental commissary, and reoeives the same pay 
as the quartermaster sergeant^ twenty-one dollars 
, per month, with an allowance of clothing and one 
ration. He is must«red and paid on the field and 
staff roll, and is under the djioctiou of the regi- 
mental commissary, from whom he gets hta in- 
Btruotions. 

te control of the com- 
lires and superintends 
. He BSBists the clerk 
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. making up the returns, or may do tiie duties of 
erk himself where the issues are not numerous. 
499. Where the issues are frequent and l^rge, 
I has more the duties of a foreman to perform, as 
will have a great number of men under his 
rection. Where the beef is butchered by the 
oimissary, the care of the cattle and the slaugh- 
'ing inyolves an increased force that will also be 
der his direction. 

)00. The duty is a responsible one. Much pro- 
rty of a kind calculated to tempt the cupidity of 
[ishonest man is placed in his charge ; and, eyen 
ere the sergeant himself is strictly honest in the 
charge of his duties, he is under the necessity 
watching the employees, who frequently take 
K>rtunities of disposing of provisions for money 
ipproprialing articles which they are not allowed 
heir own use. Frequent inspections are, there- 
», necessary, to see that no deficiencies occur in 
I way. 

01. Those men who have charge of particular 
es should be held responsible for all deficiencies 
be required to account for losses. Consequently, 
>n a man is placed in charge of stores, a memo- 
ium should be made of the amount, so that at 
time that an inspection is made it may be cor- 
Ij ascertained what should be on hand. 
12. The commissary sergeant should keep an 
ant of all receipts and ifisues daily. Then, if the 
»s are systematically stored, there is no difficulty 
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in making an inventory of them at any time, and 
correcting or discovering any delinquencies. Unless 
great vigilance is kept up, and a correct system 
pursued, deficiencies are sure to occur. 

503. Some complication arises in returning for 
subsistence stores which are temporarily left in the 
commissary store, — as where companies leave their 
savings. In such cases, memorandum receipts 
fihould be given, and also an account of it should be 
kept; but at the end of each month every account 
should be squared up. 

504. Issues are usually made to companies for 
ten days in garrisons or permanent camps, and for 
five days or less on the march. Consolidated re- 
turns should be made, as they save a multiplicity 
of papers. Each company renders a return, and 
they are consolidated in the adjutant's office and 
signed by the commanding officer. 

The annexed miscellaneous items and tables are 
taken from the Regulations, and introduced to faci- 
litate the duties and to assist in making issues and 
computations. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

1. When practicable^ each kind of subsistence stores 
shall be placed by itself, — the packages stored so as to 
allow circulation among them, and to permit the quantity 
and age (date of purchase) of each lot being easily ascer- 
tained. At short intervals of time the stores and pack- 
ages shall be carefully examined, and, when necessary, 
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aparated for inspection, early issae, repacking, rebrining^ 
e.f M circamstances may require. 

2. When there is no flooring under stores, they must be 
[aced on skids, or be otherwise properly dannaged. 

3. Salt meats ix^ barrels should be piled in tiers only 
hen limited store-room makes such storage necessary, 
id thon never more than three tiers high, each tier rest* 
g on skids placed near the ends of the barrels. 

4. Salt meats in pickle are not safe from injury unless 
ere is undissolred salt in the barrel. The barrels should 
I rolled over monthly, and never be exposed to a hot 
n. 

5. Most subsistence stores being readily perishable, un* 
nitting care is indispensable to their preservation. 

6. The second chime>hoop on all barrels of pickled meats 
3uld be of iron. Two iron hoops on a barrel (one on 
3h end) will generally be sufficient. * 

r. Vinegar-kegs should be painted, and the bungs capped 

;h tin. 

). Liquid measures and scoops should be made of treble 

bin. 

'. The sixe, form, strength, Ac. of packages designed to 

d subsistence stores will be determined by the purchasing 

imissary, who will be governed in these particulars 

the kind of transportation offered, by the size of the 

rons used, by the convenience of handling the pack- 

0. When bard bread is put in boxes (the best packages 
field transportation), they should be made of fully- 
loned wood, of a kind to impart no taste or odor to the 
A, and as far as practicable of ftn^^e pieces. When 
pieces are used in making the same surface, they 
lid be tongued and grooved together. 
. A box 26 X 17 X 11 inches, exterior measure, is an 
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average box for pilot bread, under the nsnal oiroumstances 
of land transportation. The ends of a box of this sise 
should be made of inch, and the remainder of five-eighths, 
stufif; the package well strapped with green hlokory or 
other suitable wood. 

12. Hard bread, after thorough cooling and drying, 
should be pressed closely in its packages, each package 
containing a uniform weight of bread, for the convenience 
of calculation. It can be re-dried in boxes without re- 
moval therefrom, by being exposed for about forty hours 
to a temperature of 140 degrees Fahrenheit. 

13. The army wagon being 22 x 42 x 114 inches, insido 
measurement, boxes for bacon made 20 x 20 x 28 inches 
outside measurement (which will contain 225 pounds of 
bacon) are convenient for field transportation. The boxes 
should be strapped, and the material be one and one-fourth 
inch thick, tongit^d and grooved. 

14. A box, 4x4 inches square, and 3.0 inches deep, wDI 
contain one quart, or 57.75 cubic inches. 

15. A box, 5x5 inches square, and 4.6 inches deep, will 
contain a half-gallon, or 115.5 cubic inches. 

16. A box, 24 X 16 inches square, and 28 inches deep, 
will contain one barrel (large whisky barrel), or 10,752 
cubic inches. 

17. A box, 8 X 8.4 inches square, and 8 inches deep, will 
contain one peck, or 537.6 cubic inches. 

18. A box, 16 X 16.8 inches square, and 8 inches deep, 
tprUl contain one bushel, or 2150 cubic inches. 
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ate per butkel at which certain eereale, eeeulent roots, d:c, 

ahall be estimated, 

ae bushel of com (on the cob) at 70 pounds. 
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corn (shelled) 

corn-meal 

hominy 

rye 

buckwheat 

barley 

wheat 

beans 

peas 

onions 

beets 

carrots 

turnips 

potatoes 

fine salt 

bran 

malt 

dried apples 

dried peaches 

oats 
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edule of tares prescribed by the Treasury Department 
>r the government of the collectors of customs and others 
iterested, 

heese, 10 per cent, for casks or tubs; 

offee, Rio, 1 per cent., single bags; 2 per cent., double 

3. All other coffee, actual tare. 
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Ooooa, 2 per cent) bags; 8 per oent., oerooni. 

Chicory, 2 per cent., bags. 

Melado, 11 per cent. 

Pepper, 2 per cent., bags ; 4 per cent., double bags. 

Pimento, 2 per cent., bags. 

Rice, 2 per cent, bags. 

Sugar, 12i per cent for hogsheads; 12 per cent, for 
tierces; 10 per cent., barrels; 14 per cent, boxes 5 2 per 
cent, bags; 2i per cent, mats. 

gait fine, in sacks, 3 pounds for each sack. Coarse or 
ground alum, 2 pounds each. 

Teas, duty to be levied on the net number of pounds, 
as per invoice, nvhen from China or Japan. All others, 
actual tare by weight 
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Tal)l» shewing fhe Weiglit uid Bulk of 1,000 Bfttkms.* 



1,000 BAtions. 



Pork 

Saoon •••• 

Wtbeef 

ilour...~ » 

lard bread, in barrels 

lard bread, ia boxes.. 

leans and peas 

tice and hominy 

loffee, green 

ioffee, roasted 

iofTee, gronnd 

'ea „ 

ugar 

inegar 

andles, adamantine 

sap 

dt 

epper 

otatoes, fresh 

[olasses 

esiccated potatoes 

esiocated vegetables 

'^hiskey 

XN) complete rations f..-. 

)ompIete ration 

KX) complete rations,} 

iomplete ration 

100 complete rations} ). 

tomplete ration 



Net 


Gross 


Bnik ia 
barrels. 


weight, 
Ibf. 


weight, 
lbs. 


750 


1,253 


4.6 


7ao 


883 


4.5333' 


1.290 


2.239 


7.6666 


1.375 


1,507 


7.0163 


1,000 


1.211 


11.1111 


1,000 


1,2$2 


9.6 


150 


162 


.6666 


100 


108 


.5188 


100 


122 


.6463 


80 


108 


.8326 


80 


102 


.7592 


15 


19 


.16 


ISO 


161 


.6 


80 


97 


.4121 


12^ 


WA 


.0888 


40 


44 


.14 


sri^ 


40^ 


.1402 


2>^ 


4 


.3466 


300 


345 


1.8286 


32^ 


U^ 


.1133 


93% 


116% 


.7708 


62>i 


75H 


.4342 


77>i 


91>^ 


.4043 


3,031.09 


3,885.6 


19.1218 


3.03 


3.88 








2,543.53 


3,418.08 


18.6857 


2.54 


3.41 








2,918.68 


3,663.08 


16. 


2.91 


3.66 





* This table is constmeted vpon the basis of a ration as allowed during 
I war and as ordinarily put up for transportation. The weight (net 
1 gross) and bulk of 1,000 rations will, of course, vary with the com- 
lent parts put up, and with the kind of package used. In calculating 
I bulk of Subsistence Stores for purposes of storage er transportation, 

and one fourth (6>^) cubic feet are considered a barr^. 

Consisting of }^ iK>rk, >/ salt beef, 3^ bacon ; >^ flour. ^ bread, in 
ie» ; beans or peas ; rice or hominy ; % roasted and ground coffee, ^ tea ; 
;ar ; Yinegar ; adamantine candles ; soap ; salt ; pepper : molasses ; potatoes. 

Consisting of ^ pork. }i salt beef, >^ bacon; bread in boxes ; oeans or 
iM ; riee or hominy ; ^ roasted and ground coffee. % tea; sugar ; Tinegar ; 
imantine candles; soap; salt; pepper; molasses. 

Consisting of }i pork, % salt beef, ^ bacon ; flour; beans or peas; rice 
lomlny; ^ roasted and ground coflee, % tea; sugar; Tinegar; ada- 
akine oandles; soap; salt; pepper; molasses. 
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505. The sergeant should be thoroughly ac- 
lainted with the regulations for the subsistence 
partment; otherwise he cannot superintend the 
tails of his office with confidence. The care of 
3 stores requires simply common sense, and a 
Eictical knowledge of the properties of the various 
;icles issued as subsistence stores for the army, 
1 the causes that usually produce deterioration ; 
0, the means usually adopted to prevent stores 
m spoiling and to keep them in the best possible 
te of preservation. 

»06. There is little difference between the field 
I garrison duties of a commissary sergeant. In 

field, he has the stores in charge the same as in 
rison, receives and issues them, but has a more 
ited means of taking care of them, and, con- 
aently, rarely has more on hand than is abso- 
)ly necessary. 

07. The commissary department furnishes scales, 
ghts, and measures, which he should always keep 
land ; for without them he will be unable to give 
sfaction to the troops without running the risk 
sceeding the authorized issues. 
)8. As the quartermaster takes charge of the 
Lsportation of the stores, they are necessarily, 
1st in iiis charge and in transit, out of the con- 

of the commissary department for the time- 
g; but it is the sergeant's duty to note the 
unt he turns over for transportation, to give 
ices and take transportation receipts. 
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509. These should be signed by the quarter- 
master and commissary. In regiments where the 
quartermaster is also commissary, this is not ne- 
cessary, and he simply co-operates with the quarter- 
master sergeant, the latter attending immediately 
to the teams or means of transport, and the former 
looking after the stores. 

TEE COHFAinr C0MMI88A&T SEBGEAITT. 

510. This office is of recent date, and is authorized 
only in the mounted regiments and the new artil* 
lery regiment. The same pay and allowances are 
authorized as for company quartermaster sergeants. 
He is, however, only a part of the company organi- 
zation, and under the direction of the company 
commander. 

511. His duty is to make out the provision return, 
attend to drawing the rations for the company, 
and superintend their cooking and distribution to 
the men. He takes care of the company savings, 
and keeps the account with the commissary. 

512. He is required to know the drill, and attends 
the exercises the same as other non-commissioned 
officers, except where they would interfere with the 
performance of his legitimate duties. He should 
also be familiar with all that has been prescribed 
for the dntynsergeants of the company. 

513. The utmost impartiality should be exercised 
by the sergeant in the distribution of the provisions, 
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> prevent disoonteD.t among the men. They should 
11 be served alike, as far ak it is possible. Close 
ttention is necessary in the care of the stores; and 
one of the men should be permitted to help them- 
^Ives. No one except the cooks should have access 
I Uie provisions, and these only when the sergeant 

present. 

514. The provisions for one meal only should be 
sued to them at one time to be cooked ; and when 
ley are ready for issue, the sergeant should be 
'esent, and see that they are equitably distributed 
id that the proper allowance is saved for those 
bo are necessarily absent, that the prisoners are 
pplied, and also all others who are entitled to 
tions from the company. 

THE QUABTEBMASTEB SEBOEAHT. 

515. A REGIMENTAL qutirtermaster sergeant is 
owed to each regiment or battalion in the army, 
quartermaster sergeant is also allowed to each 
npany in the cavalry and in the Fifth Artillery. 
e former belongs to the non-commissioned staff, 
1 the letter is mustered on the company rolls 
ct below the first sergeant. They both receive 
I same pay and allowances, — ^regimental and com- 
ly quartermaster sergeants, — ^viz.: twenty-one 
I seventeen dollars per month, an allowance of 
thing, and one ration. 
»16. The quartermaster sergeant of the regiment 
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18 appointed by the regimental oommanderi on -the 
recommendation of <^e quartermaster of the regi- 
ment, and should be exclusively under the orders 
of the latter; and all orders the sergeant has to exe- 
cute should properly be transmitted through his 
chief. Should he reoeiTe orders from any other 
officer, he should report the orders to his chief, who 
will either approve or assume the responsibility of 
disobeying the orders. 

517. The duties of this sergeant are to take the 
immediate charge of the property for which the 
regimental quartermaster is responsible, and direct 
the employees and the details sent to work for the 
quartermaster department. lie receives and takes 
note of the stores received, and makes the issues 
authorized by the quartermaster. It is a respon- 
sible duty, and requires great industry, energy and 
activity, but above all integrity ; as there is much 
temptation to misapply public property. 

518. The duties are more extensive and respon* 
sible than those of the commissary sergeant. He 
has more men under his direction, usually, and a 
greater amount and variety of property in charge; 
and, as the property is generally in use and scat* 
tered in every direction throughout the regiment, 
the utmost attention is necessary to prevent loss. 

519. It is difficult to lay down detailed instruc- 
tions on the duties of sergeants, where each quarter- 
master has his own way of requiring the duty to be 
done. In a regiment, however, some uniformity of 
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ractice might be established that would be a guide 
)r all. 

520. In the evening, between retreat and tattoo, 
16 sergeant should report to the quartermaster 
3W he has succeeded in the performance of the 
ities of the day, and receive his instructions for 
e morrow. He, being the foreman of all the work* 
en, teamsters, laborers, &c., employed by the 
lartermaster in the regiment, should receive all 
e orders, and, if necessary, have assistants to aid 
m. 

521. He generally has a wagon-master in charge 
the regimental train under his direction. When 
tails report for work, there is usually a non-com- 
Bsioned officer in charge of them, to whom he can 
»k for assistance in carrying out orders. Kogi- 
mtal quartermasters rarely are authorized to 
iploy citizens: all the aid he requires is usually 
•nished from the companies of the regiment, on 
>per application, and the labors of these men are 
lally under the direction of the quartermaster 
geant. 

>22. The attention of the sergeant is more im- 
iant on some matters of property than others. 
»thing, camp and garrison equipage, being only 
issue to the troops, require the utmost care, as 
h particular article is invoiced, and must be ao- 
nted for, or else paid for by the quartermaster, 
iciencies in thia kind of property are difBcolt to 
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account for; and it is necessary to be absolutely 
accurate in keeping the account of it. 

523. All property must be accounted for; but 
losses and deficiencies of other property are more 
easily explained away than with clothing, camp 
and garrison equipage. Articles worn out and 
unserviceable should be carefully preserved until 
they have been inspected, condemned, and ordered 
to be dropped. 

624. When property is lost or destroyed, the ser- 
geant should be careful to get the certificates of 
officers, or the affidavit of citizens or soldiers, giving 
the circumstances of the loss. 

525. Property transferred should be invoiced at 
once, and receipts obtained. In this respect the 
utmost promptness is necessary ; and it should never 
be put off until to-morrow if it can possibly be done 
to-day. 

526. In all matters in the quartermaster's de- 
partment, but particularly in the papers, there 
should be no postponement of any thing, if it can be 
done at once; otherwise, besides accumulating a 
mountain of unfinished labor, much of it never can 
be done, because the opportunity has been permitted 
*o pass when it might have been done. 

527. Thus, if an officer does not give his receipt 
f * *he proper time to the quartermaster, it will be 
J^poBsible to tell whether he will ever get it; for 

® ^^y be ordered away, he may get killed in the 
orrow's ^gkt^ y^q discharged or dismissed from 
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)rvice, or the same may happen to the quarter- 
laster. 

528. In cavalry and artillery regiments, the pro- 
iring and distribution of forage is the heaviest 
em of the quartermaster sergeant's duties, and r^ 
lires great attention ; and the vrants of the troops 
lould always be anticipated. 

529. In the field, where the forage is obtained 
om the surrounding country, the sergeant or 
her person in charge of forage-parties should give 
ceipts to the person furnishing the forage, in- 
ructing him to present the receipt to the quarter- 
aster as soon as possible and obtain his pay or a 
rtified voucher ; for, if the troops move, the man 
ay have great difficulty in getting his pay. 

530. Regiments of infantry also require a cer- 
in amount of forage for the regimental teams and 
e field-officers' horses, that is procured in the 
me way. The accounts of all issues of forage 
ould be faithfully kept, particularly when, as is 
3 case on the march, the issues are made daily. 
le requisitions and receipts for forage should be 
3mptly collected, at the end of each month. 

531. Providing fuel for the troops, especially in 
) winter season, is also an important duty gene- 
ly intrusted to the quartermaster sergeant, and 
(uires the same attention and punctuality as 
age. 
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THE GOMFAinr QTJABTESKA8TEB SEROEAHT. 

532. The quartormaster sergeant of the company 
performs the same duties with reference to the 
company that the regimental sergeant does towards 
the regiment. He is under the direction of the 
company commander and first sergeant. 

533. lie receives the fuel and forage for the com- 
puny from the quartermaster sergeant, and keeps 
the account. He takes charge of the wagon as- 
signed to the company, and all the company pro- 
perty in it. In garrison he has the immediate 
charge of the company store-room, 

534. He attends to receiving the clothing, camp 
and garrison equipage, and assists the first sergeant 
in its distribution. He also receives all other 
quartermaster's property turned over to the con^ 
pany, and sees that it is properly cared for, and 
must be able to account for it to his company com- 
mander, 

T A' *^® niarch, he attends to the loading and 

^log of the wagons, and superintends the 

U^ g*^^ ?* tents, putting up the picket-line, &c. 

that th« ^^t^^ ^"^"^R® ^» properly distributed and 

53G H J'"" ^'^inials are fed. 

bclonging^4 K^*^ ^® ^^^^ ^ identify all 4he animals 

andnecessiti ^^ompany; he reports their wants 

that they ar^* *^ *^^ company commander; he sees 

® Properly cared for by the men, and 
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[lat the sick horses are reported to the reterinar j 
urgeon for treatmeat. 

537. He procures the fuel for the company, 
takes out the requisitions for the company com- 
mander to sign, and draws the fuel from the quar- 
jrmaster sergeant. 

538. Straw, for bedding for men and horses is 
rocured in the same way. 

539. He keeps the register c£ the camp and 
iirrison equipage issued to the men of the com- 
any, and such other quartermaster's property as 
lay be intrusted to them. 

540. Like the commissary sergeant of the com- 
my, he should be familiar with the drill and other 
ities of the company sergeants, and, when neces- 
,ry, may be required in the ranks to perform his 
irt in times of danger. Usually, however, at such 
nes his presence is more necessary to look out 
r the safety of the company property. 

Note. — ^In what has been stated with regard to the 
ity of the first sergeant, the quartermaster and 
mmissary sergeants of the company, concerning 
e making out of certain papers, requisitions, 
ovision returns, &c., it is not necessarily meant 
sit they shall make out these papers themselyes ; 
3 company clerk usually does it under their di- 
ction ; but they should at least be able to do it 
case of necessity from any cause. 
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THE SEBOEAHT XAJOB. 

541. Thb sergeant major is the ranking non- 
oommiasioned officer of the regiment: he is ap- 
pointed by the regimental commander. Each regi- 
ment in service is entitled to one sergeant major* 
and the nine new regiments of infantry are allowed 
one to each battalion. His pay is twenty-one dollars 
per month, an allowance of clothing, and one ration. 

542. The sergeant major assists the adjutant in 
the performance of his duties ; he makes the de- 
tails for guard, fatigue, &o. under his direction, 
parades them, verifies the number required from 
each company, and sees that they are properly 
equipped for the duty for which tiiey have been 

detailed. 

543. He superintends the clerk, and assists him 
in making out the various returns, rolls, and reports 
required, and in keeping the books and records of 
the regiment. 

544. He keeps the roster of the sergeants and 
oorporals and of the various details for guard, fa- 
tigue, detachments, &c., and is responsible that 
these duties are equally required from the various 
companies. 

645, He generally keeps the time at head-quar* 
ters, and sees that the musician detailed for the 
purpose at head-quarters sounds the calls at the 
proper time. 
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546. At orderly call, he returns the morning re- 
rt books to the first sergeants, gives them the 
lers for the day, and furnishes them with the 
lails required from their respective companies 

the morrow. The orders, to be copied in the 
apany order-book, are also famished them. 
m. In the absence of a drum-major or principal 
isician, the musicians of the companies are con- 
lied and directed by him, and he attends to their 
traction. He sees that they attend practice, 
1 that they do not absent themselves without 
hority. 

i48. lie keeps their roster for the various duties 
orderly, guard, fatigue, &c. Should there be a 
imental band and no authorized leader or drum- 
ior, he performs a similar duty as in the case of 
ipany musicians. 

49. The sergeant major attends at guard-mount- 
, taking post in front and on the right of the 

on which the guard is to form, facing to the 
As each first sergeant marches his detail 
n the line, and having brought it ''^o rear open 
T," and " rigJU dress,'' he receives the report 
1 the first sergeants, ** all present,'' or, so many 
;eants, corporals, or privates *' absent." He 
L verifies the reports of the first sergeants, after 
ikt the sergeant major brings his sword to a 
38ent/' and reports, **Sir, the guard is formed, 
present," or, so many sergeants, corporals, and 
ates "absent.'' The adjutant then gives the 
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commAnd **Jront" and the sergeant mijor takes 
post two paces on the left of the guard, and ti&e 
guard, mounting, then proceeds as prescribed in 
Regulations. 

550. At dress-parade, the sergeant major posts 
the left guide or marker, and, after all the opm- 
panies have formed, he takes his post two paces 

,on the extreme left of the regiment. When the 
guaxd or regiment marches in review, the sergeant 
marches on the left of the guard or rear platoon, 
two paces, or on the left of the rear company or 
platoon. 

551. The sergeant major should be a model sol- 
dier for the rest of the regiment in his dress and 
military deportment. Hi« ^cample and punctual 
requirements of duty go &r towards influencing a 
proper discipline in the regiment. If a due regard 
for the merits of the non-commissioned officers of 
the regiment is maintained, he will be the first to 
succeed to a commission in the regiment. 

THE CADET. 

552. Tab United States Military Academy is 
located on the west bank of the Hudson River, 
about, fifty miles from New York City. It is main- 
tained and supported at the Government expense, 
and is under the direction of the Chief of the Engi- 
neer. Corps. The superintendent ia ah officer se- 
lected from the Engineer Corps, with tiie local rank 
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tf colonel. The oommandant is taken from the line 
>f the anny, with the local rank of lieutenant- 
olonel. The professors of the different branches 
kre permanently located at the Academy. The 
aperintendent, commandant, assistant professors, 
nd instructors are taken from the officers of the 
dgular army, and continue on duty at the discre- 
on of the War Departmcmt. It is, however, the 
istom to relieve them, at the end of four years' ser- 
!ce, by other officers, 

553. The students, called cadets, are appointed 
f the Secretary of War, on the nomination of the 
ember of Congress of the district or the delegate 
am the Territory from which the cadet is ap- 
dnted. £ach Congressional (tistrict or Territory, 
id the District of Columbia, is entitled to a repre- 
ntative. The President is authorized to appoint 
1 at large, without reference to districts; and he 
}0 makes the appointment for the Disiarict of Co-. 
cnbia. 

554. The appointments at large are generally 
ren to the sons of distinguished officers of the army 
d navy who have been killed or died in service. 
lis rale in, however, not implicitly observed. 

555. Candidates are required to be between the 
98 of sixteen and twenty-one years, physically 
ind, and of good moral character and habits, 
ey are allowed the same pay as the Naval Cadets, 
icli Is five hundred dollars per year (Act April 1, 
*4, sec. 3,) out of which all expenses are paid 
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for clothing, books, board, lights, washing, and 
other incidental expenses. They are not allowed 
to draw the money; but, on leaving the Academy, 
the balance, after deducting all expenses, is paid 
them. 

556. The appointments are usually made in 
March, and the cadet is required to report at the 
Academy between the Ist and 20th of June. Be- 
fore he is admitted, the cadet undergoes a rigid 
medical examination of his physical qualifications, 
and also as to his proficiency in reading, writing, 
the four ground-rules of arithmetic, reduction, and 
vulgar and decimal fractions. 

557. Cadets reporting before the 20th of June 
have the advantage of the intermediate time to 
prepare themselves for the preliminary examination 
under the instruction of some older cadets selected 
for the purpose, which familiarizes them with the 
manner of recitation and instruction, and gives 
them a foretaste of what their academic life is likely 
to be. By reporting early, the cadet may save him- 
self the mortification of being rejected. 

558. Vacancies occurring after the Ist of July 
and before the 1st of September are filled, if in 
time to report on or before the 1st of September. 
Cadets appointed during this interval are at some 
disadvantage with their class-mates, on account of 
entering three months later. 

559. At the end of two years, if the conduct of 
the cadet has been sufficiently good, he receives a 
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lough from after the Jane examination until the 
h of August. If he has been economical, he wiU 
'e saved some money, which is paid him to assist 
I in going on furlough. 

60. About forty cadets graduate annually, bdmg 
ttle more than one-third of those appointed. On 
duating, the cadet receives a leave of absence 
il the Ist of October. The graduation takes 
30 about the 25th of June. In the mean time 
order is published from the War Department 
gning the graduates to corps and regiments, 
)rding to standing. 

31. Not much choice is allowed the graduates, 
nerly , before the increase of the army, they were 
erally assigned according to class^ank, ordi- 
ly Nos. 1 and 2 to the engineer corps, Nos. 3 
4 to the topographical engineers, Nos. 5 and 
the ordnance corps, Nos. 7 to 20 to the artillery 
ments, and the remainder to the infantry and 
Jry regiments. As the prospects of promotion 
ited the assignments, the highest on the class- 
receiving the assignment fiiat promised the 
diest promotion, there was no great room for 
drence. 

2. If there were no vacancies in the different 
nents, the graduates were assigned as super* 
erary officers, with the lowest rank (brevet 
id lieutenant), not to exceed one to each com- 
r. Since the increase of the army, however, 
loinber of graduates annually is not suftoient 

12 
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to fill the vacancies that occur ; and the remainder 
have been filled from the army or from civil life. 

563. The regulations of the Academy are very 
strict, and are rigidly enforced. Patience, perse- 
verance, and industry are the principal qualities 
necessary to accomplish the course, as it is not be- 
yond the capacity of the majority of young men. 
Method, unremitting application, and fondness for 
the cadet life seem necessary to enable one to pass 
through it successfully. 

664. It will not do to become disgusted or dis- 
couraged ; and the cadet should avoid the error of 
thinking that he is the object of a petty malevolence 
on the part of any of the professors or instructors, 
as instances of such injustice are extremely rare ; 
and such thoughts should not be indulged in with- 
out the most satisfactory* proofs, which would 
readily obtain redress when made known to the 
superintendent or commandant. 

565. The following circular can be obtained by 
applicants by addressing the Chief of the Engineer 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

REGULATIONS 

RELATIVE TO THE ADMISSION OP CADETS 
INTO THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 

As frequent inquiries are made in regard to the mode 
of procuring admission into the Military Academy, all 
persons interested in the subject are hereby informed that 
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lieations Bhonld be made by letter to the SeoTetary of 
r. By proTision of law, each Congressionai and Ter* 
rial district^ and the District of Golambia, is entitled 
aTC one cadet at the Military Academy, and no more. 

district appointments are made on the nomination of 
member of Congress representing the district at the 
) of the appointment The law requires that the in> 
dual selected shall be an actual resident of the Con- 
sional district of the State or Territory, or District of 
imbia, from which the appointment purports to be 
e. Also appointments ''at large/' not to exceed ten, 
annually made. Application can be made, at any 
, by the candidate himself, his parent, guardian, or 
of his friends, and the name placed on the register. 
treferenee will be giren to applications on account of 
ity ; nor will any application be entered in the register 
1 the candidate is under or above the prescribed age ; 
precise cige must be given j no relaxation of the regula- 
'n thit retptct will he made; nor will any application 
nsidered in cases where the age and other qualilioa- 

of the candidates are not stated. The fixed abode 
) candidate, and number of the Congressional district 
I he considers his permanent residence, must be set 
in the application. The pay of a cadet is thirty dollars 
onth, to commence with his admission into the Mili- 
Aoademy, and is considered ample, with proper 
my, for his support. 

) appointments will be made annually in the month 
bruary or March, on the applications made within 
irrent or preceding year. The claims of all the 
iatea on the register will be considered and acted 
No certain information can be given as to the 
ble 0ncc€S8 of the candidate before the arrival of the 
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period for making the selections. Persons, therefore, 
making applieations, must not expect to reoeiFO informa>- 
tion on this point. 

As a general rule, no prison will be appointed who has 
had a brother edacatedjht the institution. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Candidates mnst be oyer sixteen and under twentj-one 
years of age at the time of entrance into the Military 
Academy; mnst be at least five feet in height, and free 
from any deformity, disease, or infirmity which would 
render them unfit for the military service, and from any 
disorder of an infectious or immoral character. Thej 
must be able to read and write well, and perform with 
facility and accuracy the various operations of the four 
ground-rules of arithmetic, of reduction, of simple and 
compound proportion, and of vulgar and deeimal frac- 
tions. 

It mnst be understood that a AiD compliance with the 
above conditions will be insisted on — that is to say, the 
candidate must write in a fair and legible hand, and with- 
out any material mistakes in spelling, such sentences as 
shall be dictated by the examiners; and he mnst answer 
promptly, and without errors, all their questions in the 
above>-mentioned rules of arithmetic: failing in any of 
these particulars, he will be rejected. 

It must also be understood that every candidate will, 
soon after his arrival at West Point, be subjected to a 
rigid examination by an experienced medical board; and 
should there be fonnd to exist in him any of the following 
causes of disqualification, to such a degree as will im- 
mediately, or in all probability may at no very distant 
period, impair his efficiency, he will be rejected : — 

1. Feeble constitution and muscular tenuity; unsound 
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ftlth^ from whatever eanse ; indications of former disease ; 
indular swellings, or otker symptoms of sorofala» 
2. Ohronio cataneous a£fections, especially of the scalp, 
of any disorder of an infectious character. 
i. Severe injuries of the bones of the head; convul- 
ns. 

[. Impaired vision, from whatever cause; inflammatory 
ietions of the eyelids; immobility or irregularity of 
I iris; fistula laohrymalis, Ac. Ao, 
>. Deafness ; copious discharge from the ears. 
i. Loss of many teeth, or teeth generally unsound. 
'. Impediment of speech. 

i. Want of due capacity of the chest, and any other 
ioation of a liability to pulmonic disease. 
. Impaired or inadequate efficiency of one or both of 
superior extremities, on account of fractures, especi- 
r of the clavicle, contraction of a joint, extenuation, de- 
nity, Ao, ko. 

0. An unnatural exonrvatnre or incurvature of the 
le. 

1. Hernia. 

2. A varicose state of the veins, of the scrotum and 
rmatic cord (when large), sarcocele, hydrocele, hemor- 
Lds, fistulas. 

S. Impaired or inadequate efficiency of one or both of 
inferior extremities on account of varicose veins, frac- 
IS, malformation (flat feet, Ac), lameness, contraction, 
lual length, bunions, overlying or supernumerary 

f AiQ, &Q, 

k tJloers, or unseiind cicatrices of ulcers likely to break 

afresh. 

SIMON CAMERON, 

Secretary of War, 

AS. Dkpabtmxht, September 16, 1861. 
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The following is a synopsis of the ooarde of iCadies pvr- 
tned at the Military Academy :— 

FIRST YEAR. 

FoTirtli Glass. 

Mathematics, — Davies' Boordon'B Algebra; Daries' lie- 
gendre's Geometry and Trigonometry; Darles' Deeerip- 
tive Geometry. 

Engliah Gnunmar, incltidinff Etymologieal and Rketori' 
cal exercitety Gompotition, Deelamatiimf and Geography of 
the United Stated. — Bullion's Grammar; Vocabularies and 
Exeroisesby Professor French; Morse's Geogra^y^ Sar- 
gent's Elocution; Parker's Aids to English Composition; 
Koget's Thesaurus of English Words; Worcester's IH«- 
tionary. 

Frtneh, — Bolmar's L^visae's Grammar; Bolmar's Verb 
Book; Agnel's Tabular System; Berard's Leyonfl Fran- 
daises ; Chapsal's Logons et ModMes de Litt^rature Fran- 
9use. 

U»e of Small Arms, — Instruction in Fencing and Bayonet 
Exercise. 

8EC0ND YEAR. 

Third Glass. 

Matkematioa, — Davies' Descriptive Geometry; Davies' 
Shades, Shadows and Perspective; Davies' Spherical Pro- 
jections and Warped Surfaces; Davies' Surveying; Ghnroh's 
Analytical Geometry ; Church's Calculus. 

Frene&.— Bolmar's L^visac's Grammar; Bolmar's Verb 
Book; Agnel's Tabular System; Rowan's Moreeaiix 
Oholsis des Autenrs Modemes. 

Drawing. — Human Figure; Topography. 

Cova^ty.— Pzaetieal Instroetion ia Cavaby Ezereis*. 
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THIRD YBAR^ 

Second Glass. 

Ifaiural and Experimental PAt2o«op^.— Bartlett's Me* 
oliaiiios; Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics; Bartlett's Astro- 
nomy, 

C7AemMery.— Fowne's ChemiBtij; Eleetrios, Arom Miller's 
Phyeies of Chemistry, 
Dratoing. — Landscape. 

Infantry Taetiee,' — Rttlee for the Exercise and Man- 
oeuvres of the United States Infantry; Jomini's Art of 
War. 

AriiUery ^adt'o*.— ^Tactics for Garrison, Siege, and Field 
Artillery ; Thackeray's Army Organization and Adminis- 
tration; Extracts from McGlellan's Military Commission 
to Europe; Army Regulations. 

Cova/ry.— Practical Instruction in Cavalry Exeroiae. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Glass. 

Engineering, Civil and Military, — Mahan's Course of 
Civil Engineering; Mahan's Lithographic Notes on Stone- 
Cutting; Mahan's Lithographic Notes on Machines; 
Mahan's Treatise on Field Fortifications; Mahan's Litho- 
.graphie Notes on Permanent Fortification; Attack and 
Defence; Mines and other Accessories; Mahan's Treatise 
on Advanced Guards and Outposts, Ae. 

Practical Engineering. — Practical Instruction in Fabri- 
oating Fascines, Sap-fagots, Gabions, Hurdles, Sap-rollers, 
Ac; Manner of laying out and constructing Gun and 
Mortar Batteries, Field Fortifications, and Works of Siege; 
formation of Stockades, Abatis, Ae. ; Topographical 
Sketching in the Field, embracing rapid methods of reoon- 
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noitring woods, heights, defiles, ficAds, marshes, water- 
courses, fords, bridges, roads, and other commixnications, 
houses. Tillages, batteries, field-works, Ae. Ac. ; Recitations 
upon Field Fortification, Sapping, Mining, Pontonnieiing> 
and Military Reoonnoissance. 

Ethica, Conatitutional, IntertuUionalf and MUitary Lan/u 
— Kent's Commentaries; Practical Ethics bj Prc^essor 
French; De Hart on Courts-Martial; Preliminaiy Lecture 
on Law, by Professor French. 

Mineralogy and Geology, — Dana's Mineralogy; Hitoh- 
oock's Geology. 

Ordnance and Gunnery, — Practical Pyrotechny ; Benton's 
Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gunnery. 

Spanieh, — Josse's Grammar; Morales' Progressive Read- 
er; OUendorf's Oral Method, applied to the Spanish by 
Velasquez and Simmone. 

Cavalry Tactiee, — Cavalry Tactics for United States 
Service; Youatt on the Horse. 

Cavalry, — Practical Instruction in Cavalry Exercise. 

566. The first appointment is only a conditional 
one ; and the cadet must pass the preliminary ex- 
aminations, and the semi-annual examination in 
January following, before he can receive his war- 
rant, which is then made out, to date firom the 3d 
of June previous. At the time of receiving hk 
warrant, the cadet takes the oath of allegiance to 
the United States, and that he will serve tiiem 
honestly and faithfully for eight years from the 
date of his warrant, unless sooner discharged. The 
following section of the Act of August 3, 1861, re- 
quires the following oath, to be taken on admission, 
viE. : — 
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'^Sso. 8. And be it further enacted, That no oadet, who 
baa been or shall hereafter he reported as deficient, either 
in oonduot or studies, and reoommended to he discharged 
from the Academy, shall he returned or reappointed, or 
appointed to any place in the army before his class shall 
have left the Academy and received their commissions, 
unless npon the recommendation of the academic board 
of the Academy: Provided, That all cadets now in the 
service, or hereafter Entering the Military Academy at 
West Point, shall be called on to take and subscribe 
the following oath: 'I, A. B., do solemnly swear that I 
will support the Constitution of the United States, and 
bear true allegiance to the national government; that I 
will maintain and defend the sovereignty of the United 
States paramount to any and all allegiance, sovereignty, 
or fealty I may owe to any State, county, or country what- 
soever; and that I will at all times obey the legal orders 
of my superior officers and the rales and articles govern- 
ing the armies of the United States.' And any cadet or 
can4idate for admission who shall refuse to take this oath 
shall be dismissed from the service." 

567. Daring the months of July and August, all 
the cadets, except the second class, which is then on 
furlough, go into an encampment at the post, and are 
employed in military duties and exercises in the 
field until September. During this period they 
enjoy a relaxation from study; and, although they 
are quite busily employed, they still have good op- 
portunities for pleasure and amusement, and for 
cultiyating the lighter accomplishments that tend 
to complete their education as accomplished gen* 
tlemen. 
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568. During this season, the place is thronged by 
Tisitors from all parts of the United States. Many 
of their friends visit them; they are permitted to 
have social parties, which the visitors are fond of 
attending, provided with music and attended with 
dancing. They have the benefit of a dancing-master 
during this period; and, in connection with the 
superior society that is convened there at this time, 
the cadet has the opportunity of learning correct 
manners, ease of deportment, and a knowledge of 
the great world, from which he is in the main ex- 
cluded during the remainder of the year. It is 
only necessary to caution the cadet not to become 
too much devoted to this part of his experience, so 
as to detract from the more serious duties on which, 
after all, his best energies must be expended to in* 
sure success. 

Note. — During the rebellion, the vacancies from 
the seceded States have been filled by appoint- 
ments from the armies occupying those States. 
Candidates of the proper age are summoned before 
a board under the direction of the commanding 
officer, and the appointments are made on the re- 
commendation of the board, after a thorough ex»* 
mination. 

FBOXOnOK. 

669. The Act of August 3, 1854, sec. 5, provides 
that non-commissioned officers who pass an exami- 
nation of a board of officers under the direcUon of 
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ike War Beparlanent may be promoted to the rank 
of brevet second lieutenant. 

The following is the Regulation with regard to 
the board : — 

"17, A board, to consist of the Professors of Mathe- 
maties and Ethios and the Commandant of Cadets, will 
convene at the Military Academy, on the first Monday of 
September in every year, for the examination of such 
non-commissioned officers, for promotion^ as have already 
passed the regimental examination prescribed in General 
Orders No. 17, of October 4, 1864." 

570. The following is the Order No. 17 referred 
to: it will be observed that the above Begulation 
modifies the first paragraph of the order, with re- 
ference to the Board of Examination ; — 

"Oenbral Orders, No. 17. 

''War Bbpartxent, ADJUTAjfT-GENSRAL's Office,) 
Washinqton, October 4, 1854. ) 

"The following regulations have been established to 
carry out the provisions of the fifth section of the Act of 
August 4, 1854, relative to the promotion of non-commia* 
sioned officers : — 

"L An Army Board, composed of four officers of rank, 
will be convened, annaally, on the first Monday in Sep* 
tember, in the city of Washington, for the examination 
of such non-commissioned officers as may be ordered to 
appear before them by the War Department. 

"2. To aid the Department in the selection of proper 
eandidates for promotion, company commanders will re* 
port to their colonels all such non-commissioned officers 
aa, in their opinion, by education, i)OBducty and serrieti^ 
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seem to merit adyancement. In these reports must be 
set forth a desoription of the candidate, his length of ser- 
vice as non-commissioned officer and as private soldier, 
his character as to fidelity and sobrietj, his physical qaa- 
lifications and mental abilities, the extent to which his 
talents have been cultivated, and his fitness generally to 
discharge the duties of a commissioned officer. If recom- 
mended on account of meritorious services, the particular 
services referred to must be stated in detail. On receiving 
the reports of company commanders, the colonel will as- 
semble a Board, to consist of four officers of his regiment, 
of as high rank as the convenience of the service will 
admit, to make a preliminary examination into the elaims 
and qualifications of those non-commissioned officers who 
may appear to him deserving promotion. Where the 
colonel has not authority to convene such Board, the regi- 
mental officers necessary to form it will, on application to 
the proper department commander, be placed subject to 
his orders. The Board, constituted as above/ will submit 
a full statement in the case of each candidate examined ; 
and on these statements the colonel will endorse his re- 
marks and forward them, through the head-quarters of 
the army, to the Adjutant-General, to be laid before the 
Secretary of War. 

** 3. The foregoing reports must be transmitted in time 
to reach Washington by the 1st day of May in each year, 
and such non-commissioned officers as the Secretary of 
War may consider suitable candidates for promotion will 
receive orders from the Adjutant-Qeneral's Office to pre- 
sent themselves for examination by the Board to be con- 
vened on the first Monday in September following. As a 
general rule, one-fourth of the vacancies occurring an- 
nually in the Army will be filled ftom the non-commis- 
fioned grades. The persons thus appointed shall, as far 
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fts practicable, be attached to the regiments in which their 
meritorious services had been rendered, and will there- 
after succeed to vacancies in their particular arm of ser- 
vice according to seniority. 

"4. No candidate will be examined who is married; 
who is under twenty or over twenty-eight years of age; 
who, in the judgment of the Board, has not the physical 
ability to endure the exposures of service ; who has any 
deformity of body, or whose moral habits are bad. 

"5. The Board, being satisfied of these preliminary 
points, will proceed to examine each candidate separately — 

"Fint. In his knowledge of English Grammar, and 
ability to read and write with facility and correctness. 

"Second. In his knowledge of Arithmetic, and his 
ability in the application of its rules to all practical ques- 
tions, and in his knowledge of plane and solid Geometry. 

" Third. In his knowledge of Geography, particularly in 
reference to the northern continent of America, and in his 
ability to solve the usual problems on the terrestrial globe. 
Also in his knowledge of what is usually denominated 
popular Astronomy. 

"Fourth, In his knowledge of History, particularly in 
reference to his own country. 

"Fifth, In his knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the organization of the Government 
under it, and of the general principles which regulate 
international intercourse. 

''6. After having completed the examination of all 
candidates who have presented themselves, the Board will 
then submit their names to the War Department in order 
of relative merit. In determining this order, the Board 
will consider eight as the maximum of the first, fourth, 
and fifth heads, and ten as the maximum of the second 
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of Examination has, however, recently been revived, 
and the necessity of the case will undoubtedly 
cause the organization of boards of examination 
for promotion to the higher grades also, in the 
course of time. 

573. The rule of promotion by seniority has 
been detrimental in affording no encouragement to 
the ambitious to improve themselves in the study 
of their profession ; whilst the certainty of a re<* 
gular advancement encourages the ignorant and 
idle to content themselves with barely performing 
their duty, and neglecting all opportunities to im- 
prove themselves. 

574. It is a great mistake to sup^se that when 
the commission has been obtained l£ere is nothing 
more to be done, except to draw the pay and dich 
play the uniform. In reality, the field of study has 
just opened, and the most competent, efficient officer 
finds it necessary to devote a portion of his time to 
improvement^ even if it extend no further than 
simply to keep himself posted in the changes daily 
promulgated, in orders, of the laws, regulations, 
orders, instructions, and rules for the government 
of the army or its different divisions and detach- 
ments. 

575. The studies for the military profession can* 
not be exhausted; and although the officer may 
succeed to the various grades by virtue of his 
Beniority, it does not follow that he will, therefore, 
fill them well, or that his igpaorance and inefficienej 
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are not known and condemned. On the contraif, 
his industry and leal, -whilst it may not briog him 
Tank, will cert^nly hring him reputation a&d the 
respect of hia brother officers; and although he 
may wear the shoulder-strap of a anlKiltern, he 
may still be enjoying a reputation and renown, 
which many a general might well enTj. A high 
standing among his fellow-officers in the army is 
of more value to an officer of proper feeling than 
all the rank and notoriety that a newspaper repnta- 
tion or political favor can latish upon him. 

£76. An officer of the army ehonld always be a 
gentleman, sufficiently well educated to appear well 
in any society, and fuDy conyersant with the duties 
of his grade in the arm of service to which he be- 
longs. Whatever additional qualificatjone he pes- 
Besses will be so much mora to aid him in attain* 
ing a higher grade, and, although they may not be 
strictly military, they will he an additional orna- 
ment to his poration, for 'vehich he will snrely be 
appreciated, and which will always be conridered 
in canvassing his merits to perform the duties to 
^rhich he will from time to tdine be assigned. 
577 Wh<in nnn.«nv.«.i»inned offioeTS are pro- 
i ; the dischai^ and 
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furnish the necessary evidence of haying entered 
upon the duties of his commission, and that he 
could not be mustered before ; otherwise the muster 
must be dated at the time it is made. The muster, 
however, cannot in any case be dated prior to the 
date of commission, nor prior to any muster in 
which the officer has been mustered in another 
grade : this would seem to restrict the dating back 
of the muster to two months at farthest. It some- 
times happens that an officer receives his commis* 
sion where he cannot be mustered for some months; 
and, as it is prohibited to take him up on the rolls 
in any capacity until he has been regularly mus- 
tered out of the old and mustered in the new grade, 
the dating back the commission, it seems, cannot 
be extended beyond the last muster. (See G. 0. 
No. 48, 1863.) 

578. When an officer receives a commission, the 
facilities to be mustered in should, therefore, be at 
once extended to him by the commanding officers, 
by either sending or permitting him to go where he 
can be mustered into service. 

579. The introduction of colored troops into our 
army affords most favorable opportunities for pro- 
motion. Any one who is competent may present 
himself before the board of examiners; and, if he 
passes the examination, he will be commissioned 
an officer in a grade proportionate to his qualifica- 
tions. 

580. This arm of the service seems likely to be- 

13 



oomfl very popuW. The system of eznmmiitioiis 
vhieh IB putsued for obUining officers is calculated 
to inBura Hucceas, as the colored regiments moat 
tiMeBsatil; bo woll offioered, and good officers will 
make good troops even out of negroes. 

681, Applicants who are in the military serrico 
Ukd desiring to be commisBioued to command in 
tlie colored regiments must obtiun recommenda- 
tions lk>m their commanding officers, and forward 
them to the Adjutant-General, vrbo will give the 
neeeseary authority to appear before the examining 
hoard. Civilians must present eatisfactory testi- 
monials in order to obtain authority from the Ad- 
jatantrOeneral to present themselTea, showing that 
they are of good moral character and standing in 
the communis where they reside. 
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582. All soldiers who have been incapacitated 
for aotiye field duty, but who are nevertheless able 
to do garrison duty, may be enUsted or transferred 
into the Veteraa Reserve Corps, with the same 
pay and allowances as infantry. 

This corps is a volniiteer organiiation. The 
troops composing it are required to serve ftw the 
oneipired portion of their term, and re-enUstmenta 
are for three years. The organisation of the corpa 
IB provided for in G. 0. Nob. 105, 130, and 173 18(B 
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The name of the corps has been changed from In- 
Talid Corps to Veteran Beserve Corps. (General 
Orders No. Ill, 1864.) 

583. These ordors provide that the officers and 
men composing the Veteran Reserve Corps shall 
consist of mon of good character, whose disability 
has occurrod in the discharge of their duty, and 
whose services have been faithful and meritorious. 

584. Regimental commanders are required from 
time to time to make out the lists of officers and 
men physically disqualified for active field duty, 
and forward them, through the intermediate com- 
manders, to the Provost-Marshal General at AVash- 
ington, with the history and merits of each case 
stated in the column of remarks by all officers 
through whose hands the lists are required to pass, 
and who have any knowledge of the cases. (G. 0. 
No. 105, 1863.) 

585. When these lists reach the corps or depart- 
ment commander, he issues the order for the trans- 
fer of the invalid detachment to the reserve corps, 
and for it to proceed to the depot for invalids for 
his army corps or department, which depot is di- 
rected in General Orders from the War Department. 
The detachment must be accompanied by the de- 
scriptive lists and clothing accounts of the men. 
(G. 0. No. 173, 1863.) 

586. Soldiers who have been honorably dis- 
charged on account of disability incurred in the 
service, and who deem themselves fit for garrison 
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or other light duty, may te-enliat for three years 
for service in this corps, provided that they are 
unfit for service in the field, but fit for garrison 
doty, that they ore deserring, and have been 
honorably discharged. Men desiring to re-euliet 
under the foregoing circumstances must present 
tliemselves before the Board of Enrolment for the 
district in which they reside, and be examined by 
the Burgoon of the board, and establish the required 
facts in each case, ta the sat^s&ction of the board; 
they can then be enlisted under the regulations 
preacribed by the Provost-Marshal General. 

587. Soldiers receive no increased pay for re- 
enlistment in the Veteran Reserve Corps, nor can 
they clium any pension, bounty, or increased pay 
for eoUatment or rc-enlistment ; but no previouB 
claim for ponaion or bounty will be invalidated by 
their enlistment in this corps; thoy can recwve 
only the pay and allowances of United States in- 
fantry, and nothing additional. 

OM. Ine oorpa is organized into companies and 
regiments, and is used for garrisoning forts, towns, 
and other duties whioh these trwps are capablo of 
performing, and for which able-bodied men would 
otherwise be requited. 

e regular army are or- 
nd stationed at tjie t»- 
leedve regiments, wherft 
Aeat garrieoiiB. Tbey 
rolls of their reapeotiTe 
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companies. Should they become fit for field service 
at any time, they are again returned to their oom^ 
panics. Enlistments for these companies are not 
fdlowed; but invalid soldiers, when discharged, 
may re-enlist in the Volunteer Invalid Corps. As 
soldiers in the regular army become unfit for field- 
duty, they are examined by the surgeons and sent 
to the depots, there to be attached to the invalid 
companies of their respective regiments. (G. 0. 
No. 290, 1863.) 



7ETEBANS. 

590. Volunteers who have served at least nine 
months, and who re-enlist, are entitled to be called 
*^ Veteran Volunteers,^' and may wear the service 
chevron showing that they have served one enlist- 
ment. (G. 0. No. 191, 1863.) 

591. Veterans are entitled to one month's advance 
pay, a premium of two dollars, and bounty amount- 
ing in all to four hundred and two dollars, to be paid 
by instalments as provided in G. O. No. 191, Par. 30. 
If discharged before the expiration of their enlist- 
ment, veterans will receive the balance on the 
foregoing bounty. The heirs of veterans who die 
in service will be entitled to the balance of the 
above bounty remaining unpaid at the time of death. 

592. Soldiers who re-enlisted prior to June 25, 
1863, and who have oomplied with the conditions 
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promulgated in G. 0. No. 191 of that date, are En- 
titled to the bounty therein provided; that is, they 
must have served one enlistment of at least nine 
months, and been regularly and properly mustered 
into service. (G. 0. No. 216, 1863.) 

593. A veteran regiment, to entitle it to be called 
such, must be composed of at least one-half of its 
number of men who have served one enlistment of 
not less than nine months. (G. O. No. 216, 1863.) 

594. Recruits — that is, men who have served less 
than nine months, or who have not seen service at 
all — who enlisted in old regiments whose terms ex- 
pire in 1864 and 1865, are entitled to one month's 
pay, a premium of two dollars, and bounty amount- 
ing in all to three hundred and fifteen dollars, to be 
paid as follows: — 

On being mustered into service, and before leaving depot 
or recruiting station, — 

One month's advance pay $13 00 

First instalment of bounty 60 00 

Premium 2 00 

Total $76 00 

At the first regular pay-day, or two months after 

muster-in 40 00 

At the first regular pay-day after six months' ser- 
vice 40 00 

At the first regular pay-day after the end of the 

first year - 40 0» 

At the first regular pay-day aAer eighteen mimthf. 40 00 

At the first regular pay-day after two years..*...... 40 00 
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At the expiration of three years' servioe, or hefore, 
if discharged, the remainder 40 00 



Total $315 00 

595. If the Government shall not require these 
troops for the full period of their enlistment, and 
they be honorably mustered out of service before, 
they shall receive, on being mustered out, the whole 
amount of bounty remaining .unpaid, the same as 
if they had served their full term. The foregoing 
bounty applies to all recruits, both regulars and 
volunteers (G. 0. No. 338, 1864, and Circular 98, 
Provost-Marshal GeneraFs Office, Nov. 3, 1863). 



COLOBED TBOOPS. 

596. The Act of July 17, 1862, section 12, author- 
kes the President to receive into the service of 
the United States persons of African descent, for 
any military or naval service for which they may 
be found competent. Section 13 of the same Act 
gives freedom to the slaves of rebels who enter the 
service of the United States, and also to the mothers, 
wives, and children of such slaves as enter the ser- 
vice, provided they are the slaves of rebels. 

597. Oa this authority is based the organization 
of the colored regiments. The officers appointed 
by the President are white men, and selected by a 
board of examiners, as stated in par. 579. The 
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non-commissioned officers may be either white or 
colored. 

598. Colored soldiers receive the same pay, al- 
lowances, and bounties, and are in all respects on 
the same f(x>ting, as white troops. The adminis- 
tration of colored troops is, therefore, the same as 
that of white troops. 



FI7HISHHEHT8. 

599. Thi punishment of soldiers for military 
offences is a subject of much importance, not well 
understood by them, nor is it very clearly defined 
except in specific cases. This imperfect knowledge 
on the part of soldiers, and want of a clearly de- 
fined system regulating the punishments inflicted 
for the lighter offences, are the caases of a large 
number of offences that would not otherwise occur, 
and of errors on the part of officers, against which 
the soldiers may justly complain, if they only knew 
how to do so. 

600. The authority to punish is deriyed from two 
sources. That obtained from the Articles of War 
and other statutes is comparatively clear and 
specific; but that based upon custom is not so well 
defined. Where the latter commences, and what is 
the limit to which it may be carried, seems almost 
entirely dependent on Uie discrimination of each 
individaal officer. 
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601. The Articles of War provide for the punish- 
ment of all offences therein indicated by sentence 
of courts-martial. All cases that cannot clearly be 
placed under a particular article are provided for 
in the '99th Article. The customary charge in 
these doubtfiil cases is "conduct prejudicial to good 
order and military discipline.'' The sentence is 
governed by the "customs of war in like cases." 

602. The confinement of soldiers and arrest of 
non-commissioned officers^ and the lighter corporeal 
punishments, although not authorized by law, are 
sanctioned by custom; and custom is the common 
law of the army. The summary punishments some- 
times inflicted on soldiers, such as tying them up 
by the hands, compelling them to carry a loaded 
knapsack, and similar inflictions, are resorted to in 
cases of insubordination, unruly conduct, &c., where 
the usual trial by court-martial or field-officers' court 
cannot be conveniently had, or when the punishment 
is likely to be slow and tardy. 

603. Soldiers should bear in mind, when they feel 
aggrieved at the summary punishment inflicted by 
an officer, that it might have been much worse had 
he pursued the course indicated by the law or the 
Articles of War, and that the officer, in inflicting a 
speedy punishment, has only consulted the best 
interests of the soldier, so far as the necessity of sus- 
taining the discipline of the service will permit. 

604. The officer is able to see beforehand that 
if he prefers charges against the man, an indefinite 
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period must elapse before a court-martial can be 
assembled ; the soldier must remain in confinement 
in the mean while : this, added to the sentence which 
the court would probably inflict, would in retAitj 
be a much greater punishment than the officer 
would himself be likely to inflict on his own respon- 
sibility. 

605. Extreme cases sometimes occur where an 
officer exceeds his authority, prompted by personal 
feeling against the soldier. Such instances, fortu- 
nately, are rare ; but, as they may occur, a remedy 
is provided in the following Article of War: — 

''Art. 35. If any inferior officer or soldier shall think 
himself wronged bj his captain or other officer, he is to 
complain thereof to the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment, who ia hereby required to summon a regimental 
oourt-martial, for the doing justice to the complainant; 
from which regimental court-martial either party may, 
if he thinks himself still aggrieved, appeal to a gene- 
ral court-martial. But if, upon a second hearing, the 
appeal shall appear vexations and groundless, the persoa 
80 appealing shall be punished at the discretion of the 
said court-martial." 

606. When a soldier considers himself wrongedt 
his proper course is to write a statement of his com* 
plaint in the following form, which will servo as a 
form for communications on any other subject when 
a soldier may desire to correspond with an officer:-— 

Camp Chase, Ohio, January 21, 1864« 
8n:— 

I have the honor to eall the attention of the eommand- 
ing officer of the regiment to certain acts of ill treatment 
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that I hare reeeirod at the hands or Lieut. J C f 

3d Lieut. Ist U. S. Infantry. (Here gire the ciroumstanoes 
ef the ill treatment in detail.) 

BespectfuUy submitted for the action of the command- 
ing officer of the regiment. 

Very respectfully, your ob't serv't, 

C D , 

PHvate Co, A, l»t U, S, Infantry, 

Lieut. L M , 

lat Lieutenant and Adjutant, 
IH £7. S, Infantry, 

Approved and forwarded, 

A B , 

Capt, Company A, Itt U, 8, Infantry, 

607. This communioation is addressed to the ad- 
jutant of the regiment, but is first submitted to 
the commanding officer of the company, who will 
endorse his views upon it before sending it up to 
the adjutant. 

608. Such a communication should not be sent, 
however, without good cause, as it is liable to react 
On the soldier ; for, if soldiers should send up such 
communications for every trivial matter in which 
tliey consider themselves aggrieved, it is easy to 
see to what extent it might be carried. In their 
subordinate positions, tiiiey are liable to entertain 
many ill-founded ideas. 

609. Private soldiers, when charged with any 
6ffence, are confined under guard until their cases 
are acted on. In the mean time, it is the custom 
iliat prisoners confined under guard be kept em- 
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ployed at such T^ork as the commanding officer may 
direct, — ^usually clearing the grounds about the 
camp or garrison, cutting wood, &c. Prisoners, un- 
less employed, would soon become sick. 



THE COVBT-IKABTIAL. 

610. When enlisted men find themselves ar- 
raigned before a court-martial, a knowledge of how 
they should conduct themselves on trial is essential. 

611. The charges are usually made known to the 
prisoner before trial. In fact, he is entitled to a 
copy of the charges against him beforehand, and 
should make up his mind as to what will be his 
defence. He may be permitted to have counsel in 
the court, if he requests it. 

612. When the court is ready to proceed with 
the trial, the prisoner is brought in. The names 
of the members are called over by the recorder or 
judge-advocate; the order convening the court is 
then read over, and the prisoner then asks permis- 
sion to introduce his counsel into the court-room. 
He then is asked if he has any objections to be 
tried by any member on the court. If he has any 
objection, he must state it : the objection may be 
either against the right of the court to try him, or 
to the relevancy of the charges, or to some mem- 
bers of the court. The court deliberates on the 
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objections, and he is informed of the result, whether 
his objections are sustained or not. 

613. The court is next sworn in the presence of 
the prisoner, and the room is then cleared of the 
witnesses, and the charges are read to the prisoner, 
and he is asked how he pleads, first to the speci< 
fications, and then to the charge, '^Guilty, or not 
guilty." If the prisoner does not answer, he is re- 
garded as having plead "not guilty." 

614. The witnesses that giye eyidenoe against 
the prisoner are called first. They are sworn by 
the recorder or judge-advocate, and first examined 
by him, then by the prisoner, and finally by the 
court. The prisoner writes out or dictates his 
questions to the recorder, who writes them down, 
and also the answers. The witnesses called by the 
prisoner are first questioned by him, then by the 
recorder, and then by the court. 

615. When all the witnesses are examined, the 
prisoner makes his defence, if he has any to make, 
and a reasonable length of time will be allowed 
him if he wishes to write it, or the recorder will 
take it down if he delivers it verbally; or this may 
be done by the counsel for the prisoner. The re- 
corder or judge-advocate can reply if he chooses. 
If the prisoner has no prospect of disproving the 
charges against him, his best course is to plead 
guilty, and rely upon his statement in defence ; or 
he may bring witnesses to prove his previous good 
character; or he may even introduce testimony 
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mitigating the circumstances of his guilt, and tniat 
to the mercy of the court. 

616. During the trial it is customary to remove 
the shackles or handcufts from the prisoner. After 
the trial, the prisoner is sent back to await the 
publication of the proceedings, which requires time. 
They are first sent to the officer ordering the court ; 
and, if the sentence involves death, it requires the 
approval of the President, except in time of war, 
in the field, in the case of a spy or deserter, or of 
mutiny or murder, when it may be acted on by 
ihe commander of the army in the field. If the 
officer ordering the court is subordinate to the com- 
mander of the army, he may endorse final action 
on the proceedings, unless they extend to imprison- 
ment in a penitentiary, or loss of life of the en- 
listed man, when they must be sent to the com- 
mander of the army. If the commander is himself 
the officer that ordered the court, then he must 
send the proceedings up to the President; if the 
soldier is sentenced to the penitentiary or death, 
unless in the case of a spy or deserter, or of mutiny 
or murder, in these cases he may act finally him- 
self. 

617. The legal punishments of soldiers are speci- 
fied in the following Regulations, viz.: — 

" 805. The legal panishments for soldiers by sentence 
of a oourt-martial aoeording to the offence, and the juris- 
diction of the conrty are— death; confinement; confine- 
ment on bread-andowater-diet;. solitaiy confinement; 
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hard labor; ball aikd chain; forfeiture of pay aad allow* 
anoes; disehargea from aerrioe; and reprimands, and, 
when non-oommisaioned officers, redaction to the ranks. 
Ordnance sergeants and hoq^ital stewards, however, 
though liable to discharge, may not be reduced. Nor are 
they to be tried by regimental or garrison courts-martial, 
unless by special permission of the department com- 
mander. Bolitary confinement, or confinement on bread 
and water, shall not exceed fourteen days at a time, with 
interrals between the periods of sueh confinement not 
less than snoh periods; and not exceeding eighty-four 
days in any one year." 

618. General oonrts-martial are not limited in 
the penalties they may inflict. Regimental and 
garrison courts-martial are limited in their powers 
by the following Article of War, viz. :— 

''Art. 67. No garrison or regimental court-martial 
shall hare the power to try capital cases or commissioned 
officers; neither shall they inflict a fine exceeding one 
month's pay, nor imprison, nor put to hard labor, any 
non-oommisBioned officer or soldier for a longer time than 
one month." 

619. By sec. 7 of the Act of July 17, 1862, a field 
officer is authorized to act in all oases where a re* 
gimental or garrison court would have jurisdiction. 
The field officer tries the case instead of the court; 
and the proceedings should be similar, as far as 
possible, to those of a regimental or garrison court. 

620. A soldier, seeking to have his sentence r^ 
xnitted by reason of subsequent good conduct, or in 
consequence of the development of new or addi- 
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tional testimony in his favor, may do so by 8al>- 
mitting the facts in the case to the officer who or- 
dered the court and revised the proceedings, or to 
his successor. 

621. Sec. 29, Act of March 3, 1863, contains a 
proviso, "that if the prisoner be in close confine- 
ment, the trial shall not be delayed for a period 
longer than sixty days." Therefore, at the expira- 
tion of sixty days, the prisoner can lawfully claim 
to be tried, or released from close confinement until 
he can be tried. 

622. When prisoners are in confinement waiting 
to be tried by civil authority, they cannot claim 
payment for any portion of the time they are so 
confined, unless discharged without trial, or by 
trial and acquitted ; and company commanders are 
required to state on their rolls the period of such 
confinement, and how discharged. (Circular 21, 
War Department, AdjutanlrGenerars Office, March 
1, 1864.) Soldiers convicted by civil authority are 
dishonorably discharged the service. 

623. Soldiers should know that for all offences 
against persons or property, and for all crimes, 
they are as amenable to the civil authority as civi- 
lians, and can be arrested and tried the same as 
any other person. 
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624. Whbn soldiers are captured bj the enemy, 
they must expect to be closely guarded and subject 
to great inconyeni^ice. The customs of war, how- 
ever, entitle the prisoner toicertain privileges. He 

^ should be permitted to keep all his personal effects 
that can readily be transported with him and that 
cannot be used to effect his escape. If his money 
is taken from him, it should be used to supply his 
wants, and the balance returned when he is re- 
leased or exchanged; he is entitled to food and 
clothing; he is entitled to kind and considerate 
treatment as long as he is submissive and obedient, 
and can claim to be treated as an ordinary prisoner 
of war. Guerrillas, spies, &c. are not ordinary 
prisoneraof war, and are, tiierefore, at the mercy 
of their captors. 

625. "A prisoner of war is a public enemy, 
armed or attached to the hostile army for active 
aid, who has fallen into the hands of the captor, 
either fighting or wounded, on the field or in the 
hospital, by individual surrender or by capitula- 
tion." (G. 0. No. 100, 1863, Par. 49.) 

626. A prisoner of war, in order to claim the 
immunities of such a situation, must belong to the 
hostile army in some authorized way, or be in the 
employ of the Government in some official capacity, 
and as an enemy he must first throw down his arms, 

U 
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and ask for quarter, and be submissive to his cap- 
tors. 

627. Troops using the enemy's uniform or flag 
to deceive, are at the mercy of their captors when 
taken. If captured clothing is used, it should be 
worn with some distinctive mark or badge indica- 
tive of their character. 

628. Prisoners who have escaped and are recap- 
tured should not be punished for escaping, although 
they may be subjected to stricter confinement. It 
is the duty of prisoners to escape if they can. They 
should, therefore, avoid any parole which would 
prevent them from taking advantage of any oppor^ 
tunities to escape. 

629. Enlisted men are prohibited from taking a 
parole, except through an officer. A soldier giving 
his parole without the approval thereto of his com- 
manding officer, subjects himself to the penalty of 
desertion, and the parole is void. It is only ad- 
missible for a soldier to parole himself when he 
has suffered long imprisonment and been properly 
separated from his command, without the poBsibility 
of being paroled through an officer. (G. O. No. 49, 
1863.) 

630. Paroling on the battle-field is prohibited; 
and no parole should be taken or given under any 
circumstances until the prisoners are secured be- 
yond the possibility of recapture. When paroles 
are given, it is done "by the exchange of signed 
duplicates of a written document, in which the 
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name and rank of the parties paroled are correctly 
stated." 

631. Paroles are of two kinds, — a mUUary parole 
and a parole of honor. A military parole is where 
the prisoner is released from custody, and pledges 
himself not to take up arms against his captors 
until properly exchanged. A parole of honor is 
where the prisoner, still under the control of his 
captors, pledges himself to do or not to do a certain 
thing, so far as he himself is concerned ; as where 
for the priyilege of being released from prison 
he promises to make no attempt to escape. (G. 0. 
No. 207, 1863.) 

632. Neither parole should be given except under 
circumstances that would manifestly justify their 
being given. The prisoner is performing a service 
to his own cause in compelling his captors to guard 
and provide for him, and his own Crovemment is 
supposed to take all the necessary measures for 
procuring his proper exchange. 

633. The inhabitants of a hostile country are not 
treated as foes so long as they remain peaceable 
and submissive to the forces occupying. Indi- 
viduals are to be treated as spies and guerrillas 
who perform any overt acts of hostility or give 
information to the enemy. The inhabitants of the 
country are treated as prisoners of war only when 
they rise en masse to repel the invading forces. 

634. Prisoners of war are entitled to pay during 
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their imprisonment the same as if they were on 
duty. (G. 0. No. 9, 1862.) 

"The following plan for paying to the families of 
officers and soldiers in the service of the United Stated, 
who are or may become prisoners of war, sums due them 
by the Goyemment, haying been approved by the Presto 
dent, it is published for the information of all concerned. 

" Payment will be made to persons presenting a written 
authority from a prisoner to draw his pay ; or, without 
such authority, to his wife, the guardian of his minor 
children, or his widowed mother, in the order named. 

"Application for such pay must be made to the senior 
paymaster of the district in which the regiment of the 
prisoner is serying, and must be accompanied by the cer- 
tificate of a Judge of a Court of the United States, of a 
District Attorney of the United States, or of some other 
party under the seal of a court of record of the State in 
which the applicant is a resident, setting forth that the 
said applicant is the wife of the prisoner, the guardian of 
his children, or his widowed mother, and, if occupying 
either of the last two relationships towards him, that 
there is no one in existence who is more neariy related^ 
according to the above classification. 

"Payments will be made to parties thus authorised and 
identified, on their receipts made out in the manner that 
would be required of the prisoner himself, at least one 
month's pay being in all cases retained by the United 
States. The officer making the payment will see that it 
is entered on the last previous muster-roll for the payment 
of the prisoner's company, or will report, if those rolls are 
not in his possession, to the senior paymaster of the 
distriot, whq will either attend to the entoy or give notiM 
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of the payment to the Paymaster- General, if the rolls 
hare been forwarded to his office/' (G. 0. No. 90, 1861.) 

635. Prisoners of war are also entitled to pay 
for rations during the period of their imprisonment, 
which will be commuted to them by the Subsistence 
Department at the cost price of the ration. (G. 0. 
No. 24, 1862.) 



DESEBTEBS. 



636. Desertion is one of the most serious military 
crimes that a soldier can commit, and is punishable 
with death in time of war, and is the only offence 
for which flogging is now allowed, in time of peace, 
in the army. Nor can a soldier ever free himself 
from the penalties of desertion except by surrender- 
ing himself for trial or trusting to pardon. He is 
constantly liable to be apprehended by any one who 
may be tempted by the reward offered; and the con- 
stant fear which a deserter must experience should 
deter the soldier from the act, and make him bear 
with the hardships to which he may be temporarily 
exposed. 

637. Desertion consists in leaving the command 
with the intention of not returning to it, after having 
been duly enlisted or mustered into service. It is 
only necessary that the soldier shall have received 
pay in some form to make him guilty of the crime 
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of desertion (Art. 20) before oDliBtment, if he leaTM 
the aerrice without proper authoritj. 

638. The leward now offered for deserters is 
tJiiriy dollars. Any one maj apprehend a deserter 
and elum the reward. The expeoees of hia appre- 
hension are charged gainst him, and he is required 
to make good the time lost bj his desertion, even 
-when he is restored to dutj without trial. The 
officer who has authority to order a court-martial to 
try a deserter is competent to restore him to duty 
without trial ; and it ig aometimes done with the con- 
ditions tiiat he forfeit all pay and allowances dne 
him up to the date of his surrender or aj^irehenucm, 
and that he make good his time lost, and pay the 
expenses of his apprehension. 

639. A soldier cannot absent himself from his 
C<nup&ny or commuid without exposing himself to 
the penalties of desertion, witiiout some authority 
in writing, as an order, fwloaglt, pat*, permit, or 
somaUiiug to show Uiat he is on duty or has penni»- 

640. A Mldier wishing to be absent, iffiMTtwoor 
three days or a certun niunber of hours, ahould 
provide himself with a peua or pennii, in the follow- 
ing form, which is written out and presented for 
signature to the officers intUcated, and in the order 
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Fort Scott, Kansas, Jan. 1, 1862. 
Private John Smith, Company **A" 1st U. S. Infantry, 
has permission to be absent for the purpose of (here state 
the object of the absence) until Retreat. 

JoBN Brown, 

1«< StryU Co, "^/' ]«( U, S. In/ey, 

A B , 

CapU Co, '%" l9t U.S. In/fy. 

Approyedi J^— D , 

Col. \H U, S, In/ey, Com*dff. 

641. Sometimes the orders may require the pass 
to be signed by the brigade or division commander, 
or eyen still higher authority. Orders are usually 
issued in each army regulating the matter of passes 
and furloughs, and are changed from time to time, 
according to circumstances. 

642. For longer periods, furloughs are given ao- 
cording to a form, page 34, Revised Regulations. 
Blanks for furloughs are usually to be had at regi- 
mental or post head-quarters. 

643. Soldiers should bear in mind that unless 
they return punctually at the expiration of their 
pass or furlough, they are liable to be treated as de- 
serters. Soldiers are entitled to commutation for 
their rations whilst absent on furlough, if not drawn 
in kind from the Gommissary. 
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OBEDDSKCX TO 0BDEB8. 



644. Obedience to the orders of their superiors is 
enjoined upon officers and enlisted men, and the in- 
stances are extremely rare where an inferior can as- 
sume the responsibility of disobeying the orders of 
his superior. The illegality of the orders may some- 
times be so apparent that an inferior can assume 
the responsibility of disobeying them ; but, as a rule, 
such a course would involvo him in greater difficul- 
ties than to obey them. 

645. Generally, however, soldiers are liable to 
act upon some erroneous impression that they are 
required to do more than their proper share of duty, 
and that, therefore, the officer has no right to require 
such duty from them. In such cases, the proper 
course for the soldier is to obey the order, and com- 
plain of the injustice of the treatment afterward. 
It must be an order manifestly illegal that can 
justify positive disobedience. 

646. Disobedience of orders is a serious offence, 
and is even punishable with death. (Art. 9.) It 
must, however, be a lawful order; but the party 
required to execute the order is the last person en- 
titled to decide upon its legality. It is probable 
that the person ordering is the most competent to 
decide this point. There are many orders which 
may be improper on the part of the superior that 
the inferior could not therefore assume the respon- 
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eibility of disobeying. As a rule, in such cases, the 
responsibility rests with the officer gmng the order. 

647. An order, when it is legal, is binding upon 
the person to whom it is given, whether made by a 
corporal or a general. The latter has more power 
to enforce his order than the former, but obedience 
is due as much to one as to the other. 

648. In the execution of orders, much depends 
upon a correct understanding of them, as also upon 
giving them in a clear and decisive manner. A 
good officer, having a perfect understanding of what 
he wishes done, will give his orders in a clear and 
distinct manner, and will take pains to see that 
they are understood ; whilst, on the other hand, a 
good soldier will not start to execute an order until 
he understands fully what he has got to do, and 
dien, if conscientious, will execute it to^ the best of 
his ability. 

649. Important orders should always be written ; 
and non-conmiissioned officers and soldiers are re- 
commended to carry a memorandum-book and pencil, 
and always write down their orders and instructions : 
it serves the memory, and the order is obtained 
correct. 
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650. Soldiers should know thai the Articles of 
War are a code of laws passed by Congress for the 



goTemmeut of llie aimy> The moal of tbem pre- 
scribe penalties for certain crimen and offences. 
The Articles of War were nearlj all pawed at one 
time, but manj laws have been made since, from 
time to time, that are of the same nature, and have 
all the force of the Articles of War. 

651. Article 101 prescribes that the Articles of 
War shall bo read and published once in every eix 
months to every garrison, re^ment, troop, or com- 
pany mustered, or to be mustered, into the Berrioo 
of the United States. This article is rarely com- 
plied with, but no one can cl^m immunity from them 
because they have not been published as reqaired. 
The ReguUtions for the Army are often confounded 
-with the Articles of "War. but they do not have the 
aame force, and are liable to be changed at aay 
itime by thtf Secretary of War in general orders. 

652. The foUowing are all the Articles affecting 
soldiers; and they should be carefully read and 
ttadted by every enlisted man in the service. With 
•the exception of 10, 20, and 87, they remain un- 
changed. The changes are indicated by the notes 
.appended. 

ivitlj rMommended to all oSloen >nd 
•tteod diviaa urrloa; ud *U oSmts 
dMCBtlr or iirererflDllj at an; plue 
11,U omUKurioDed offinn, b« broogbt 
irt-marUAl, then to b« pnbliolj ud 
d b; tb* Pr«ldent; if Don^oomBii- 
lien, avray peraon >o offandiDg ihill. 
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for his first offonoe, forfeit one-sixth of a dollar, to be de- 
ducted out of his next pay; for the second offence, he shall 
not only forfeit a like sun^ but be confined twenty-four 
hours; and for every like offence, shall suffer and pay in 
like manner ; which money, so forfeited, shall be applied, 
by the captain or senior officer of the troop or compuiy, to 
the use of the sick soldiers of the company or troop to which 
the offender belongs. 

''Art. 3. Any non-commissioned officer or soldier who 
shall use any profane oath or execration, shall incur the 
penalties expressed in the foregoing article; and a com- 
missioned officer shall forfeit and pay, for each and every 
such offence, one dollar, to be applied as in the preceding 
article. 

''Art. 5. Any officer or soldier who shall use contemptu- 
ous or disrespectful words against the President of the United 
States, against the Vice-President thereof, against the Con- 
gress of the United States, or against the Chief Magistrate 
'or Legislature of any of the United States, in which he may 
be quartered, if a commissioned officer, shall be cashiered, 
or otherwise punished, as a court-martial shall direct; if a 
non-commissioned officer or soldier, he shall suffer such 
punishment as shall be inflicted on him by the sentence of 
a court-martiaL 

"Art. 6. Any officer or soldier who shall behave himself 
with contempt or disrespect toward his commanding offi- 
cer, shall be punished, according to the nature of his of- 
fence, by the judgment of a court-martial. 

"Art. 7. Any officer or soldier who shall begin, excite, 
cause, or join in, any mutiny or sedition, in any troop or 
company in the service of the United States, or in any 
party, post, detachment, or guard, shall suffer death, or 
raefa other punishment as by a court-martial shall be in- 
flicted. 
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''Art. 8. Any officer, non-commissioned officer, or sol- 
dier, who, being present at any mutiny or sedition, does not 
use his utmost endeavor to suppress the same, or, coming 
to the knowledge of any intended mutiny, does not, with- 
out delay, give information thereof to his commanding 
officer, shall be punished by the sentence of a court-martial 
with death, or otherwise, according to the nature of his of- 
fence. 

** Art. 9. Any officer or soldier who shall strike his su- 
perior officer, or draw or lift up any weapon, or offer any 
Tiolence against him, being in the execution of his office, 
on any pretence whatsoever, or shall disobey any lawful 
command of his superior officer, shall suffer death, or such 
other punishment as shall, according to the nature of his 
offence, be inflicted upon him by the sentence of a court- 
martial. 

"Art. 10. Every non-commissioned officer or soldier, 
who shall enlist himself in the service of the United States^ 
shall, at the time of his so enlisting, or within six days 
afterward, have the Articles for the government of the 
armies of the United States read to him, and shall, by the 
officer who enlisted him, or by the commanding officer of 
the troop or company into which he was enlisted, be taken 
before the next justice of the peace, or chief magistrate of 
any city or town corporate, not being an officer of the army,* 
or where recourse cannot be had to the civil magistrate, 
before the judge advocate, and in his presence shall take 
the following oath or affirmation: 'I, A. B., do solemnly 
swear, or affirm (as the case may be), that I wUl bear true 
allegiance to the United States of America, and that I will 

* By Sect. 11 of Chap. 38, August 3, 1861, the oath of enlidtmeut 
and re-enlistment may be administered by any commissioned officer 
of the army. 
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aerre them honestly and faithfnUj against all their enemies 
or opposers whatsoever; and observe and obey the orders 
of the President of the United States, and the orders of the 
officers appointed over me, aooording to the Rules and 
Artioles for the government of the armies of the United 
States/ Which justice, magistrate, or judge advocate is 
to give to the officer a certificate, signifying that the man 
enlisted did take the said oath or affirmation. . 

^'Abt. 11. After a non-commissioned officer, or soldier 
shall have been duly enlisted and sworn, he shall not be dis- 
missed the service without a discharge in writing; and no 
discharge granted to him shall be sufficieot which is not 
signed by a field officer of the regiment to which he belongs, 
or commanding officer, where no field officer of the regi- 
ment is present; and no discharge shall be given to a non- 
commissioned officer or soldier before his term of service 
has expired, but by order of the President, the Secretary 
of War, the commanding officer of a department, or the 
sentence of a general court-martial ; nor shall a commis- 
sioned officer be discharged the service but by order of the 
President of the United States, or by sentence of a general 
oourt-martial. 

''Art. 12. Every colonel, or other officer commanding a 
regiment, troop, or company, and actually quartered with 
it, may give furloughs to non-commissioned officers or sol- 
diers, in such numbers, and for so long a time, as he shall 
judge to be most consistent with the good of the service; 
and a captain, or other inferior officer, commanding a 
troop or company, or in any garrison, fort, or barrack of 
the United States (his field officer being absent), may give 
furloughs to non-commissioned officers or soldiers, for a 
time not exceeding twenty days in six months, but not to 
more than two persons to be absent at the same time, ex- 
cepting some extraordinary occasion should require it. 
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"A*,t. so. AUotfiMn and saldisn who have Teceired pay. 
<a 1uv« been dnt^ cnluted m tbe eerrioe of Ihe TTnitfid 
Btatta, ud Bball be coaTieUd of b&Ting deserttd the suae, 
■hsU raffer death, or eneb other panighment u, by nn- 
tflBue of t, oonrt-msiiial, shall be inflicted.* 

"Awt. 21. An; non-cammiuiDDed offieer or noldier who 
shall, nithout leave fiDm bis oommaudiDK officer, absent 
hinuelf from his troop, oompanj, or detschment, sha]], 
upon beiAg ennTieted thereof, be punished aceording to the 
nature of hii offence, at the discretion of a coDTt-martial. 

"Art. SS. No non-commiBsioned officer or soldier >hall 
enlist himself in anj other regiment, troop, or oompan;, 
withont a regnlar discharge ttma tbe regiment, troop, ot 
company In which he last serred, on the penalty of being 
repnted a deserter, and snffBripg acoordingly. And in case 
aoy officer ihatl hnowinglj reoeire and entertain snch non- 
eommuisioned officer or soldier, or slull not, afler his brang 
discoTered to be a deserter, immediately confine him, and 
pTO notice theioof to the corps in which he laat serred, 
the said officer shall, by a oonrt-maitial, be cuhieied. 

"Art, 23. Any offioor or soldier who shall he conTicted 
of haring advised or persaaded any other officer or soldier 
to desert the serrioe of the United States, shall soffer 
death, or snch other punishment as sball be inflicted npon 
him by tbe sentence of a conrt-martiaL* 

"ABT.Si. Hooffleer or soldier shall n*e an; rapToaebhl 
or proToking speeches or gestures to another, npon pun, 
if an officer, of being pat in aireat; if a soldier, confined, 
and of aakinz cardon of the party otTended in the pre- 
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"Art. 25. No officer or soldier shall send a challenge to 
another officer or soldier, to fight a duel, or accept a chal- 
lenge if sent, upon pain, if a commissioned officer, of 
being cashiered ; if a non-commissioned officer or soldier, 
of suffering corporeal punishment, at the discretion of a 
oourt-martial. 

''Art. 26. If any commissioned or non-commissioned 
officer commanding a guard shall knowingly or willingly 
suffer any person whatsoeyer to go forth to fight a duel, 
he shall be punished as a challenger; and all seconds, 
promoters, and carriers of challenges, in order to duels, 
shall be deemed principals, and be punished accordingly. 
And it shall be the duty of every officer commanding an 
army, regiment, company, post, or detachment, who is 
knowing to a challenge being given or accepted by any 
officer, non-commissioned officer, or soldier, under his 
command, or has reason to believe the same to be the case, 
immediately to arrest and bring to trial such offenders. 

''Art. 27. All officers, of what condition soever, have 
power to part and quell all quarrels, frays, and disorders, 
though the persons concerned should belong to another 
regiment, troop, or company; and either to order officers . 
into arrest, or non-commissioned officers or soldiers into 
confinement, until their proper superior officers shall be 
acquainted therewith; and whosoever shall refuse to obey 
0uoh officer (though of an inferior rank), or shall draw his 
sword upon him, shall be punished at the discretion of a 
general court-martial. 

''Art. 28. Any officer or soldier who shall upbraid 
another for refusing a challenge, shall himself be punished 
as a challenger ; and all officers and soldiers are hereby 
discharged from any disgrace or opinion of disadvantage 
which might arise from their having refused to accept of 
challenges, as they will only have acted in obedienee to 



the l»wl, tai aone thwi dnty *s good Boldiers who mbjeot 
tbemselTeB to disoiplius. 

"Abt. 29. No antler Bhsll bo permitted lo bbII bjij kind 
Of Uquors or viotnala, or to keep their housen or shops open 
for the entertttinment of soldien, after nine at night, or 
before the beating of tho reveille, or upon Sundays, during 
dirine Berrioe or «nnon, on the pemJty of being diraiiBTOd 
from »11 futore sutling. 

"Art. 30. AU offloer* oominandiDg in the field, forti, 
hBTTockE, or ganiaong of the United States, are hereby 
required to Bee that the perBons permitted lo snttle shall 
mpply the Boldiora with good and wholesome prOTiaioaB, 
or other arUoles, at a reasonable priee, as they shall be 
anawarable for thdi negleet. 

"Ant. 32. Every oOoer oommanding in qnarter*, gM- 

rlBona, or on the mareh, shall keep good order, and, to the 

ntmost of hiB power, redreaa all abnses or disorder! wUeh 

ma; be oommittcd by any offioer or soldim nnder hia torn- 

mand ; if, upon complaint made to him of offloerg or w)l- 

diers beating or otherwise ill-treating any permn, or di^ 

tubing tain or markets, or of eommltting any hind of 

TlotB, to the disquieting of the eitisena of the TInitad 

States, he, the said commander, who shall refoM or omit 

to aee jnstioe done to the offender or oKenders, and npara- 

tion made to the party or parties injnrod, as for as part 

of the oifender'B pay shall enable him or them, shall, npos 

proof thereof, be oashiered, or otherwise pnnished, u a 

general oonrt-martial shall direot. 

"fiKT. 33. When any commiiBioned offleer or loldiM 

lital crime, or of haTing ued 

r offenoa against tbo pcnon at 

any of the United Statea, umIi 

lown laws of the land, tka oom* 

rs of tTMj TOgimont, troop, ot 
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oompanji to whioh the person or persons so aoonsed shall 
helong, are hereby required, upon application duly made 
by, or in behalf of, the party or parties injured, to use 
their ntmost endeavors to deliver over such accursed person 
or persons to the civil magistrate, and likewise to be aid- 
ing and assisting to the officers of justice in apprehending 
and securing the person or persons so accused, in order to 
bring him or them to triaL If any commanding officer or 
officers shall wilfully neglect, or shall refuse, upon the 
application aforesaid, to deliver over such accused person 
or persons to the civil magistrates, or to be aiding and 
assisting to the officers of justice in apprehending such 
person or persons, the officer or officers so offending shall 
be cashiered. 

''Art. 35. If any inferior officer or soldier shall think 
himself wronged by his captain or other officer, he is to 
oomplain thereof to the commanding officer of the regi< 
ment, who is hereby required to summon a regimental 
coart-martial, for the doing justice to the complainant; 
from whioh regimental court-martial either party may, if 
he thinks himself still aggrieved, appeal to a general 
ooart-martial4 But if, upon a second hearing, the appeal 
shall appear vexatious and groundless, the person so ap- 
pealing shall be punished at the discretion of the said 
oonrt-martial. 

''Art. Z7, Any non-oommissioned officer or soldier who 
shall be convicted at a regimental court-martial of having 
sold, or designedly, or through neglect, wasted the ammu- 
nition delivered out to him, to be employed in the service 
of the United States, shall be punishe<> at the discretion 
of such court. 

'^Abt. 38. Every non-commissioned officer or soldier 
who shall be convicted beibre a court-martial of having sold, 
lost, or spoiled, through neglect, his horse, arms, clothes, 

15 
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or aceoutrementfl, shall undergo such weekly atoppftges (not 
exceeding the half of his pay) as such eonrt-martial shall 
judge sufficient, for repairing the loss or damage; and 
shall suffer confinement, or such other corporeal punish- 
ment as his crime shall deserve. 

"Akt. 39. Every officer who shall he convicted before ft 
court-martial of having embezzled or misapplied any 
money with which he may have been intrusted, for the 
payment of the men under his command, or for enlisting 
men into the service, or for other purpoaes, if a commis- 
sioned officer, shall be cashiered, and compelled to refund 
the money; if a non-commissioned officer, shall be reduced 
to the ranks, be put under stoppages until the money be 
made good, and suffer such corporeal punishment as such 
court-martial shall direct. 

''Art. 40. Every captain of a troop or company is 
charged with the arms, accoutrements, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, or other warlike stores belonging to the troop or com- 
pany under his command, which he is to be accountable 
for to his colonel in case of their being lost, spoiled, or 
damaged, not by unavoidable accidents, or on actual ser- 
vice. 

''Art. 41. All non-commissioned officers and soldiem 
who shall be found one mile from the camp without leave^ 
in writing, from their commanding officer, shall suffer such 
punishment as shall be inflicted upon them by the sentence 
of a court-martial. 

"Art. 42. No officer or soldier shall lie out of his quar- 
ters, garrison, or camp, without leave from his superior 
officer, upon penalty of being punished according to the 
nature of his offence, by the sentence of a court-martial. 

" Art. 43. Every non-commissioned officer and soldier 
shall retire to his quarters or tent at the beating of the 
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retreat ; in default of which he shall be punished aooord* 
ing to the nature of his offence. 

''Abt. 44. No officer, non-commissioned officer, or sol- 
dier shall fail in repairing, at the time fixed, to the place 
of parade, of exercise, or other rendezvons appointed by 
his commanding officer, if not prevented by sickness or 
some other evident necessity, or shall go from the said 
place of rendezvous without leave from his commanding 
officer, before he shall be regularly dismissed or relieved, 
on the penalty of being punished, according to the nature 
of his offence, by the sentence of a court-martial. 

''Art. 46. Any commissioned officer who shall be 
found drunk on his guard, party, or other duty, shall be 
oashiered. Any non-commissioned officer or soldier so 
offending shall suffer such corporeal punishment as shall 
be inflicted by the sentence of a eourt-martial. 

" ARTk 46. Any sentinel who shall be found sleeping 
upon his post, or shall leave it before he shall be regn* 
larly relieved, shall suffer death, or such gther punishment 
•0 shall be inflicted by the sentence of a court-martial. 

"Art. 47. No soldier belonging to any regiment, troop, 
or company shall hire another to do his duty for him, or 
be excused from duty but in cases of sickness, disability, 
or leave of absence ; and every Buch soldier found guilty 
of hiring his duty, as alao the party so hired to do 
another^s duty, shall be punished at the discretion of a 
regimental court-martiaL 

''Art. 48. And every non-commissioned officer con* 
Diving at such hiring of duty aforesaid, shall be reduced ; 
and every commissioned officer knowing and allowing 
8ueh ill practices in the service, shall be punished by the 
judgment of a general court-martial. 

"Art. 50. Any officer or soldier who shall, without 
urgent necessity, or without the leave of hia superior 
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officer, quit his gnard, platoon, or division, shall be pun- 
ished, according to the nature of his offence, hj the sen- 
tence of a court-martial. 

''Art. 51. No officer or soldier shall do violence to any 
person who brings provisions or other necessaries to the 
camp, garrison, or quarters of the forces of the United 
States, employed in any parts out of the said States, upon 
pain of death, or such other punishment as a court-martial 
shall direct. 

"Art. 52. Any officer or soldier who shall misbehave 
himself before the enemy, run away, or shamefully abandon 
any fort, post, or guard which he or they may be com- 
manded to defend, or speak words inducing others to do 
the like, or shall cast away his arms and ammunition, or 
who shall quit his post or colors to plunder and pillage^ 
every such offender, being duly convicted thereof, shall 
suffer death, or such other punishment as shall be ordered 
by the sentence of a general court-martial. 

" Art. 53. Any person belonging to the armies of the 
United States who shall make known the watchword to . 
any person who is not entitled to receive it according to 
the rules and discipline of war, or shall presume to give 
a parole or watchword different from what he received, 
shall suffer death, or such other punishment as shall be 
ordered by the sentenoe of a general court-martial. 

"Art. 54. All officers and soldiers are to behave them- 
selves orderly in quarters and on their march ; and who- 
ever shall commit any waste or spoil, either in walks of 
trees, parks, warrens, fish-ponds, houses, or gardens, corn- 
fields, enclosures of meadows, or shall maliciously destroy 
any property whatsoever belonging to the inhabitants of 
the United States, unless by order of the then commander- 
in-chief of the armies of the said States, shall (besides 
such penalties as they are liable to by law) be punished 



r 
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aeeoiding to the nature and degree of the offence, by the 
Judgment of a regimental or general court-martial. 

''Art. 55. Whosoever, belonging to the armies of the 
United States in foreign parts, shall force a safeguard, 
shall suffer death. 

''Abt. 56. Whosoever shall relieve the enemy with 
money, victuals, or ammunition, or shall knowingly harbor 
or protect an enemy, shall suffer death, or such other 
punishment as shall be ordered by the sentence of a court- 
martial. 

"Art. 67. Whosoever shall be convicted of holding 
correspondence with, or giving intelligence to, the enemy, 
either directly or indirectly, shall suffer death, or such 
other punishment as shall be ordered by the sentence of 
a court-martial. 

''Art. 58. All public stores taken in the enemy's camp, 
towns, forts, or magazines, whether of artillery, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, forage, or provisions, shall be secured for 
the service of the United States; for the neglect of which 
the oommanding officer is to be answerable. 

"Art. 59. If any commander of any garrison, fortress, 
or post shall be compelled, by the officers and soldiers 
under his command, to give up to the enemy, or to abandon 
ity the commissioned officers, non-commissioned officers, 
or soldiers who shall be convicted of having so offended, 
shall suffer death, or such other punishment as shall be 
inflicted upon them by the sentence of a court-martial. 

*' Art. 60. All sutlers and retainers to the camp, and 
all persons whatsoever, serving with the armies of the 
United States in the field, though not enlisted soldiers, 
are to be subject to orders, according to the rules and dis- 
cipline of war. 

''Art. 67. No garrison or regimental court-martial 
sliall have the power to try capital cases or eommissio&ed 
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uttoan; neither »hti\ \btj inlliot ■ fine eieaeding MM 
month'* pi7, nor impruou, nor pat to lurd labor, si>7 
noD-aommisaioned olEaer or "oldier for ■ longer tims thmn 
one month. 

"Art. 70. When a prisoner, srrrigneil before m eeneml 
conrt-nurtial, ahall, rrom obetioM; and deliberatfl deeign, 
ttasd mate, or uiawer forrign to the parpoee, the conrt 
may prooeed to trial and Jadgment aj If the prUonor had 
regnlarl; pleaded not gniily. 

"Abt. 76. Nopeiaon whxtaoerer shall ase any menacing 
words, ligDB, or geatnrea, in presence of > eonrt-martial, 
or shall BUiee any disorder or riot, or distnib their pn>< 
eeedings, on [ha penalty of being paniahed at the dltorv- 
tion of the said eonrt.martial. 

"Art. 7S. Non-aommiaBioned offioon and soldiers, 
charged with Crimea, shall be confined nntil tried b; n 
oonrt-martial, or released by proper authority. i 

^'Art. 70- No olEoer or soldier who shall be pat Id 
arrest shall oontinne in oonflneraent mora than eight dmya, 
or nntil such time ai a eoart-martial can be assembled. 

"Abt. 8T.* No person shall be aentenoed to safler death 
but by the eononirence of two-lhirds of the membcia of a 
g«ieral eonrt-martlal, dot except in the oases herein ex- 
prMsly mentioned J wrtkall man tia» fifty /<ul« he is- 
flieltd <m ang affaidtr, at tht duertUm «/ a emirt-manial { 
and no officer, non-oommisiloned olBeer, soldier, or fol- 



■tilpH or Uibia, wu specially ra- 
il. Bj Act o( U Mmreh, 1133, tta 
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Ully atnliilied by Sac 3 of Cbap. Mi 
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lower of the army, ehall be tried a second time for the 
9ame offence. 

** Art. 88. No person shall be liable to be tried and 
punished by a general court-martial for any offence which 
shall appear to have been committed more than two years 
before the issuing of the order for snoh trial, unless the 
person, by reason of having absented himself, or some 
other manifest impediment, shall not haYC been amenable 
to justice within that period. 

''Art. 95. When any non-commissioned officer or soldier 
shall die, or be killed in the service of the United States, 
the then commanding officer of the troop or company 
shall, in the presence of two other commissioned officers, 
take an account of what effects he died possessed of, above 
his arms and accoutrements, and transmit the same to the 
office of the Department of War, which said effects are to 
be accounted for and paid to the representatives of such 
deceased non-commissioned officer or soldier. And in case 
any of the officers, so authorized to take care of the effects 
of deceased officers and soldiers, should, before they have 
accounted to their representatives for the same, have occa- 
sion to leave the regiment or post, by preferment or other- 
wise, they shall, before they be permitted to quit the same, 
deposit in the hands of the commanding officer, or of the 
assistant military agent, all the effects of such deceased 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers, in order that the 
same may be secured for, and paid to, their respective re- 
presentatives. 

''Art. 97. The officers and soldiers of any troops, 
whether militia or others, being mustered and in pay of 
the United States, shall, at all times and in all places, 
when Joined or acting in conjunction with the regular 
forces of the United States, be governed by these rules 
aad Articles of War, and shall be subject to be tried by 
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courts-martial, in like manner with the officers and soldiers 
in the regular forces; save only that such courts-martial 
shall be composed entirely of militia officers. 

''Art. 99. All crimes not capital, and all disorders and 
neglects which officers and soldiers may be guilty of, to 
the prejudice of good order and military discipline, though 
not mentioned in the foregoing Articles of War, are to bo 
taken cognizance of by a general or regimental courts 
martial, according to the nature and degree of the offence, 
and be punished at their discretion. 

''Art. 101. The foregoing articles are to be read and 
published, once in every six months, to every garrison, 
regiment, troop, or company, mustered, or to be mustered, 
in the service of the United States, and are to be duly ob> 
served and obeyed by all officers and soldiers who are, or 
shall be, in said service." 

[Approved, April 10, 1806.] 
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653. Target practice will enable soldiers to learn 
the use of their fire-arms, in the course of time ; 
but, if they fully understand the principles of firing, 
their practice will be materially aided. The fol- 
lowing is taken from the "Instructions for Field 
Artillery," and is as applicable to small arms as to 
cannon. 



"POINTING AND BANGES." 

" To point a piece is to place it in such a position that 
the shot may reach the object it is intended to strike. To 
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do this, the axis of the tmnnions being horizontal, the 
line of metal, called also the natural line of sight, must 
be so directed as to pass through the object, and then the 
eleration given to the piece to throw the shot the required 
distance. The direction is given from the trail, and the 
elevation from the breech ; the trail being traversed by a 
handspike, and the breech raised or depressed by an ele- 
vating screw. 

''The axis of the piece coincides with that of the cylinder 
of the bore. 

'' The line of sight in pointing is the line of direction 
from the eye to the object. It lies in a vertical plane, 
passing through, or parallel to, the axis of the piece. 

"The angle of sight is the angle which the line of sight 
makes with the axis of the piece. 

''The natural line of sight is the straight line passing 
through the highest points of the base ring, and the swell 
of the muzzle, muzzle sight, or muzzle band. 

" The natural angle of sight is the angle which the na- 
tural line of sight makes with the axis of the piece. 

"The dispart of a piece is half the difference between 
the diameters of the base ring and swell of the muzzle, or 
the muzzle band. It is therefore the tangent of the na- 
tural angle of sight, to a radius equal to the distance from 
the highest point of the swell of the muzzle or muzzle 
band, to the plane passing through the rear of the base 
ring. 

"By range is commonly meant the distance between the 
piece and the object which the ball is intended to strike ; 
or, the first graze of the ball upon the horizontal plane on 
which the carriage stands. Point-blank range is the dis- 
tance between the piece and the point-blank. Extreme 
range is the distance between the piece and the spot where 
the ball finally rests. 
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*^ Theory of poiniing, — I%e potnt-blank is the seoond 
point of intersection of the trigectory, or curve described 
by the projectile in its flight with the line of sight. As 
the angle of sight is increased, the projectile is thrown 
farther above the line of sight, and the trajectory and 
point-blank distance become more extended. 

" The point-blank range increases with the velocity, the 
diameter, and the density of the ball. It is also affected 
by the inclination of the line of sight; but with the 
angles of elevation used in field service, this effect is too 
small to be taken into account 

''A piece is said to be aimed point-blank when the line 
of metal, which is the natural line of sight, is directed 
upon the object. This must be the ease when the oli^ieot 
is at point-blank distance. When at a greater distanee, 
the pendulum-hausse, or the tangent scale, is raised upon 
the breech until the sight is at the height which the de- 
gree of elevation for the distance may require. An arti- 
ficial line of sight, and an artijieial point-blank, are thoa 
obtained, and the piece is aimed as before. 

''The different lines, angles, Ac. which an artilleryman 
has to take into aecount in pointing, will be best under- 
stood by the following figure : 




'' A B is the axis of the piece. B I F L is the trajeotoiy, 
or curve described by the projectile in its flight. CDF 
is the natural line of sight. C D A is the natural angle 
of sight. 
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"The projectile, thrown in the direction of the axis 
A B D G, is acted upon by the force of gravity, and be* 
gins to fall at once below the line at the rate of 16^ feet 
for one second, 64^ for two, 144f for three, and so on in 
proportion to the time. It cnts the line of sight at D, a 
short distance from the muzzle of the piece, and, descend- 
ing, again cuts it at the point F. This second point of 
intersection is the point-blank, 

^* PendtUum-hau8se, — The instrument at present in most 
general use in pointing field-guns at objects beyond the 
natural point-blank, is called a pendulum-hausee, of which 
the component parts are denominated the scale, the slider, 
and the seat. The scale is made of sheet-brass : at the 
lower end is a brass bulb filled with lead. The slider is 
of thin brass, and is retained in any desired position on 
the scale by means of a brass set screw with a milled head. 
The scale is passed through a slit in a piece of steel, with 
whioh it is connected by a brass screw, forming a pivot 
)n which the scale can vibrate laterally : this slit is made 
ong enough to allow the scale to take a vertical position 
Q any ordinary oases of inequality of the ground on 
rhich the wheels of the carriage may stand. The ends 
f this piece of steel form two journals, by means of which 
lie scale is supported on the seat attached to the piece, 
nd is at liberty to vibrate in the direction of the axis of 
le piece. The seat is of iron, and is fastened to the base 
r the breech by three screws, in such manner that the 
)ntres of the two journal notches shall be at a distance 
om the axis equal to the radius of the base ring. 
"A muzzle sight of iron is screwed into the swell of the 
txzzle of gun^, or into the middle of the muzzle ring of 
toitzers. The height of this sight is equal to the dispart 
the piece, so that a line from the top of the muzzle 
>ht to the pivot of the scale iB parallel to the axis of 
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the piece. Consequently the vertical plane of sight pass- 
ing through the centre line of the scale and the top of the 
muzzle sight will be also parallel to the axis in anj posi- 
tion of the piece : the scale will therefore always indicate 
correctly the angle which the line of sight makes with the 
axis. The seat for suspending the hausse upon the piece 
is adapted to each piece according to the yarying inclina- 
tion of the base of the breech to the axis. The hauMe^ 
the seat, and the muzxle sight, varying as they do, in their 
construction and arrangement, according to the configura- 
tion of the piece upon which they are intended to be used^ 
are marked for the kind of piece to which they belong. 
The graduations on the scale are the tangents of each ^ 

quarter of a degree, to a radius equal to the distance be- 
tween the muzzle sight and the centre of the joumal- 
notcbes, which are, in all cases, one inch in rear of the 
base ring. 

** The hausse, when not in use, is carried by the gunner 
in a leather pouch, suspended from a shoulder-strap. 

"PRACTICAL HINTS ON POINTING. 

''As it is impossible to point a piece correctly withont 
knowing the distance of the object, artillerymen should 
be frequently practised in estimating distances by the eye 
alone, and verifying the estimate afterwards, either by 
pacing the distance, or by actual measurement with a 
tape-line or chain, until they acquire the habit of esti- 
mating them correctly. 

"Shells are intended to burst in the object aimed at: 
tpherical case shot are intended to burst from fifty to 
seventy-five yards short of it. 

''Shell or spherical case firing, for long ranges, is levf 
accurate than that of solid shot. 
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'^At high elevations a solid shot will r^nge farther than 
a shell or spherical case shot of the same diameter fired 
with an equal charge. But at low elevations, the shell or 
spherical case will have a greater initial velocity, and a 
longer range. If, however, the charges be proportioned 
to the weights of the projectiles, the solid shot will in all 
eases have the longest range. 

** The velocity or range of a shot is not affected in any 
Appreciable degree by checking the recoil of the carriage, 
by using a tight wad, or by different degrees of ramming. 

''The principal causes which disturb the true flight of 
;he projectile may be simply stated as follows : 

''1st. If the wheels of the carriage are not upon the 
lame horizontal plane, the projectile will deviate towards 
he toweat side of the carriage. 

"2d. If the direction of the wind is across the line of 
ire, deviations in the flight of the projectile will be occa- 
ioned, and in proportion to the strength of the wind, the 
ngle its direction makes with the line of fire, and the 
eloeity of the projectile. 

"3d. If the centre of gravity of the projectile be not 
^incident with the centre of figure, the projectile will 
Bviate towards the heaviest side, that is, in the same di- 
)ction that the centre of gravity of the projectile, while 
isting in the piece, lies with regard to the centre of figure, 
herefore, if a shot be placed in the piece so that its 
tntre of ^avity is to the rtght of the centre of the ball, 
e shot will deviate towards the right; and vice versa. 

the centre of gravity be above the centre of figure, the 
nge will be increaaed ; if below, it will be diminished. 
" Should an enemy's cavalry be at a distance of 1000 
rds from the battery it is about to charge, it ,will move 
er the first 400 yards at a walk, approaching to a gentle 
t, in about four and a half minutes ; it passes over the 
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next 400 yards at a round trot, in a little more than two 
minutes ; and over the last 200 yards at a gaUop, in about 
half a minute, the passage over the whole distance re- 
quiring about seven minutes. This estimate will generally 
be very near the truth, as the ground is not always eren, 
nor easy to move over. Many losses arise from the fire 
of the artillery and from accidents, and the forming and 
filling up of intervals create disorder; all of which con- 
tribute to retard the charge. Now, a piece can throw, with 
sufficient deliberation for pointing, two solid shot or three 
canisters per minute. Each piece of the battery, there- 
fore, might fire nine rounds of solid shot upon the cavalry 
whilst it is passing over the first 400 yards ; two rounds 
of solid shot and three of canister whilst it is passing 
over the next 400 yards; and two rounds of canister 
whilst it is passing over the last 200 yards, — ^making a total 
from each gun of eleven round shot and five canisters. 
To this is added the fire of the supporting infantry. 

" Care should be taken not to cease firing solid shot t6o 
soon, in order to commence with canister. If the eflfeet 
of the latter be very great on hard, horizontal, or smooth 
ground, which is without obstruction of any kind, it i» 
less in irregular and soft ground, or on that oovered with 
brushwood ; for, if the ground be not favorable, a large 
portion of the canister shot is intercepted. A solid shot 
is true to its direction, and, in ricochet, may hit the second 
line if it misses the first. ' 

''Solid shot should be used from 350 yards upwards: 
the use of canister should begin at 350 yards, and the 
rapidity of the fire increase as the range diminishes. In 
emergencies, double charges of canister may be used at 
150 or 160 yards, with a single cartridge. 

'' Spherical case ought not, as a general rule, to be used 
for a less range than 500 yards; and neither apherioal 
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case nor shells should be fired at rapidly advanoing bodiesi 
as, for instance, cavalry charging. 

''The fire of spherical case and of shells on bodies of 
sayalry in line or column, and in position, is often very 
ifiective. To the destructive efifects of the projectiles are 
idded the confusion and disorder occasioned amongst the 
lorses by the noise of their explosion ; but neither shells 
lor spherical case should be fired bo rapidly as solid shot. 

''In case of necessity, solid shot may be fired from 
lowitzcrs." 

654. In the use of small arms, greater accuracy 
i necessary in the estimation of distances ; and no 
ne can fire accurately without knowing the correct 
istance. Soldiers should practise estimating dis- 
inces. The stadium, represented in * * Target Prac- 
!ce," is an instrument intended to measure dis- 
inces. Every soldier can readily make his own 
4idium, that will answer the purpose, by using a 
noil stick of hard wood, or bone, or even his 
irew-driver, and graduating it for the purpose. 
he following diagram will explain the principle : 




!>55. A is the eye, B is the hand extended to the 
1 length of the arm, and holding the instrument 
be graduated, C is a man of medium height. 



OP SKsyicB. 

Place the mftn first at fifty jaida, and measnre bis 
height on the stick B, and mark it ; then place him 
at oae hundred yards, and another mark will be 
obtained; and so on for the principal distances. 
Each new position will give a new mark on the 
scale, and the height of the man will measure 
smaller every time he is removed farther away. 
The arm must always be extended to the full 
length, and tlie stick must always be used to 
measure the height of a man, or some object known 
to he about the same height. 

656. In estimating distances by the difference in 
appearance of the same object at different distances, 
DO fixed rules can be laid down, as the eyesight 
differs materially in different persons. The only 
way is for each individual to fix his own rules by 
closely observing the appearance of the same ob- 
ject at known distances. Thus, at one distance, he 
is able to recognize a man's face and all the details 
of his dress ; a little farther, and he is only able to 
recognize certain prominent features ; still farther, 
be will be able to distinguish a human figure, but 
is unable to say whether it is mala or female. 
Practice will soon enable one to judge very cor- 
rectly, by the various changes in the appearance of 
the human form, bow far it is awaj. 

r of the objects, the condition of the 
1 the formation of the ground affect 
distances very materially. Bright, 
eem closer, and nentral colors more 
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distant ; green fields will, therefore, appear closer 
than ploughed fields. In clear weather, with the 
sun behind the viewer, objects appear nearer than 
in dark, cloudy weather, at twilight, by the light 
of the moon, or dusty or foggy weather. Where 
the ground is broken, the objects appear larger 
than on a level plain, and large objects of one color 
seem to diminish the distance. 

658. Tall objects seem closer than lower ones; 
looking down, objects seem shorter than when 
looking up. A good eye of ordinary capacity will 
distinguish the shingles on a house at two hundred 
uid fifty to three hundred yards, in clear weather. 
At six hundred to eight hundred yards, the cross- 
jars of the windows are still visible. 

At twelve hundred to fifteen hundred yards, 
ingle beams, individual trees, guide-posts, &c. are 
till seen. 

At two thousand five hundred to three thousand 
ards, large trees are still visible. 
At four thousand to five thousand yards, the 
[limneys are still in sight on the housetops. 
At two to three miles, ordinary dwelling-houses 
-e recognized; and churches and windmills are 
cognizable from six to nine miles. 
659. At two thousand yards, a line of infantry 
>ks like a black line, with a bright line over it; 
valrj seems a thicker line, with the upper edge 
oken or notched. The movements can be re* 

^ized. 

16 
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At twelve hundred to fifteen hundred yards, 
valry can be distinguished readily from infantry ; 
the ranks of the latter are visible at twelve hundred 
. yards. 

At one thousand yards, the line of the heads and 
the motions of the legs of men of the infantry are 
visible, and the horses' heads of cavalry can bo 
distinguished. 

At eight hundred yards, the upper outline of the 
men are visible of infantry, and, if cavalry, you 
can distinguish the motions of the horses' legs. 

At six hundred yards, men and horses are dis- 
tinctly visible, but colors are not distinguishable, 
except white ; the kind of head-dress can be re- 
cognized. 

At four hundred yards, the ornaments are visible 
on the head-dress, and colors are distinguishable. 

At two hundred yards, the men's heads are dis- 
tinctly visible. 

At one hundred and fifty to two hundred yards, 
you can see the line of the men's eyes. 

At eighty yards, the men's eyes are distinct 
points. 

At twenty-five to thirty yards, you can see the 
white of the eye* 

660. Sound travels at the rate of one thousand 
and eighty-five feet per second, and tiie difference of 
time between the flash and the report of a gun will 
give the distance. On a still night, troops moving 
at a route step can be heard from five to six hundred 
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yards; when keeping step, from seyen hnndred 
and fifty to eight hundred yards. A troop of horse, 
at a walk, seven hundred to eight hundred yards ; 
at a gallop or trot, one thousand yards. In stormy 
weather, the human voice cannot be heard over 
eighty yards. 

661. In firing, men should drop the muzzle of 
the musket below the object, and obtain the correct 
sight by raising it again. Men are very liable to 
overshoot firing down hill, and are much more liable 
to hit firing up hill. Where the hill is steeper than 
forty-five degrees, men will overshoot, even if they 
aim at the feet, if the distance is one hundred yards 
or more. 



BATXIiS. 

662. In battle, men are apt to lose their self- 
possession, and do very absurd things. They rarely 
take good aim, unless they have been in battles be- 
fore. Raw troops are liable to panics, and become 
completely uncontrollable; and this will happen 
sometimes to veterans. 

663. Soldiers are liable to think, when the tide 
tf battle goes against them in that portion of the 
leld where they are engaged, that the whole army 
las been beaten, and they are liable to give up or 
un away; and stragglers to the rear frequently 
eport a disastrous defeat, where a victory has been 
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gained. Such misconceptions ore subsequently a 
great reproach to them, and should, therefore, bo 
guarded against as much as possible; and surrender 
or retreat should not be thought of until there is 
no longer any doubt about the result. 



BAHK. 

664. Rank in our service is indicated by the 
shoulder-strap. Navy officers have an assimilated 
rank, indicated in the same way. Soldiers should 
know how to distinguish army and nayy oncers, in 
order that they may pay them the proper compli- 
ments. The following diagrams show the corre- 
sponding grades in each service : — 




Lieatenant-Oeneral, or MajoivGeneral commanding the Army. 



ARMY. 



NAVY. 






\^^^^m^-^^M.^ 



M9jor-OeneraI. 




AdmiraL 



RANK. 
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ABMT. 




Brigadier-G«neral. 



NAVY. 




Conunodora. 




Colonel. 




Oaptmin. 





ieutenant-Colonel. (aUrer Leafl) Commander. (Silver Leaf.) 




Major. (Gold Leafl) 




Oaptain. 




Lieutenant-Commander. 
(Gold Leaf.) 




Lieutenant. 
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ARMY. 



NAVY. 





First Lieutenant. 



Master. 





Second Lieutenant. 



Bnsign. 



Medical Cadet — a strap of green cloth, with stripe 
of gold lace three inches long and half an inch 
wide placed in the middle. (Reg. 1576.) 

665. Rank of non-commissioned officers is indi- 
cated by the chevrons which they wear, and which 
are familiar to almost every soldier. The color of 
thjd shoulder-straps and chevrons indicates the arm 
of service to which they belong, — dark blue for in- 
fantry, red for artillery, and yellow for cavalry. 
The following are the Regulations, — ^viz.: 

"CHEVBOHS. 

"1A77. The rank of non-commissioned officers will be 
marked by chevrons upon both sleeves of the uniform 
coat and overcoat, above the elbow, of silk or worsted 
binding one-half an inch wide, same color as the edging 
on the eoat, points down, as follows : — 

"1578. For a tergeant ma/or— three bars and an aio, in 
silk. 
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''15^9. For a quartermcuter »ergeatU—-ihTee bars and a 
tie, in silk. 

''1580. For an ordnance «en/ean6-~three bars and a star, 
in silk. 

'^1581. For a hospital steward — ^a half chevron of the 
following description, — ^riz. : of emerald green cloth, one 
and three-fourths inches wide, running obliquely down- 
ward from the outer to the inner seam of the sleeye, and 
at an angle of about thirty degrees with a horizontal, pa- 
rallel to, and one-eighth of an inch distant from, both the 
upper and lower edge, an embroidery of yellow silk, one- 
eighth of an inch wide, and in the centre a "caduceus" 
two inches long, embroidered also with yellow silk, the 
head toward the outer seam of the sleeye. 

'' 1582. For a Jirtt sergeant — three bars and a lozenge, 
in worsted. 

"1583. For a sergeant — three bars, in worsted. 

" 1584. For a corporal — two bars, in worsted. 

''1585. For a pioneer — two crossed hatchets of cloth, 
same color and material as the edging of the collar, to be 
sewed on each arm above the elbow in the place indicated 
for a chevron (those of a corporal to be just above and 
resting on the chevron), the head of the hatchet upward, 
its edge outward, of the following dimensions, viz.: Handle 
— four and one-half inches long, one-fourth to one-thii'd 
)f an inch wide. Hatchet — two inches long, one inch 
ifide at the edge. 

''1586. To indicate service, — All non-commissioned 
>iBcers, musicians, and privates, who have served faith- 
ally for the term of five years, will wear, as a mark of 
listinction, upon both sleeves of the uniform coat, below 
he elbow, a diagonal half chevron, one-half an inch wide, 
ztending from seam to seam, the front end nearest the 
uff, and one-half an inch above the point of the cuff, to 
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be of the same color as the edging on the coat. In like 
manner, an additional half chevron, above and parallel to 
the first, for every subsequent five years of. faithful ser- 
vice; distance between each chevron one-fourth of an 
inch. Service in war will be indicated by a light or fiky- 
blue stripe on each side of the chevron for artillery, an 4 
a red stripe for all other corps, the stripe to be one-eighth 
of an inch wide." 



BADGES. 



666. Badges are now in use in the Army of the 
Potomac, and they are an important feature in its 
organization. The design of the badges is based 
upon a system of flags now in use in that army 
for designating the various corps, divisions, and 
brigades. 

667. The badge indicates at once what command 
the wearer belongs to. The troops are required to 
wear them and keep them in sight, so that it is not 
necessary to ask an officer or soldier where he be- 
longs. 

668. Every soldier should make himself ac- 
quainted with the flags and badges of the army 
he belongs to. As orderly, he will be required to 
know them ; and it is important that soldiers 
should be able to identify the commands to which 
their comrades belong. 

669. Corps flags are swallow-tails, with the num- 
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ber of the corps in the centre. Division flags are 
square, with the badge of the corps in the centre, 
and the number of the division is indicated by the 
solor. Brigade flags are triangular, with the badge 
in the centre; and the number of the brigade is 
indicated by a corresponding arrangement of colors 
jo that of the division. 



TAKE CABE OF TOTTB HEALTH. 

670. The following extracts are from the Sani- 
ary Commission, Dr. HalPs and other advice to 
oldiers : — 

"1. In any ordinary campaign, sickness disables or de- 
troys three times as many as the sword. 

"2. Sunstroke may be prevented by wearing a silk 
andkerchief in the crown of the hat, by a wet cloth, or 
f moistened green leaves or grass. 

" 3. Never lie or sit down on the grass or bare earth for 
moment; rather use your hat : a handkerchief, even, is 
protection. The warmer you are, the greater need of pre- 
kution, as a damp vapor is immediately generated, to be 
>sorbed by the clothing, and to cool you off too rapidly. 
'* 4. While marching, or on active duty, the more thirsty 
•tt are, the more essential is it to safety of life itself to 
ifle out the mouth two or three times, and then take a 
'allow of water at a time, with short intervals. A brave 
'ench general, on a forced march', fell dead on the in- 
knt by drinking largely of odd water, when snow was 

the ground. 
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"5. Abnndsnt aleep i> esMDtial to hodilj effioiency, lod 
to that slertnese of mind wbich is nll-importftDt in &a 
engagement Feir thiagB more certain); wid more eSec- 
tuallf prevent sound sleep than eating heartil; alter 
sandowQ, especially after a heavy march or despente 
battlo. 

"D. Nolhing i» moro oertain to aeoure enduranoa and 
Oapabiiit; of long- continued effort than the avoidanae of 
ever; thing m a drink except cold nater (and coffee at 
hreakfaat). Drink aa little as possible of even cold irnter. 
Experience leaohea old aoldlers tbat the losa they drink on 
a march the better, and that they Buffer lesa in the end by 
' controlling the desire to drink, however urgent. 

"T. After any sort of exhausting effort, a oup of eoffea 
or tea, bot or eald, is an admirable euataineT of the 
Btrength until nature begins to rsoovec heraelf. 

'•S. Never eat heartily just before a great undertaking, 
beoaase'the nervous power is irresistibly drawn to the 
stomaeh to manage the food eaten, thus draining off that 
supply which the brain and muscles ao much need. 

"8. 'Bread and aonp are the great items of a soldier's 

part of his instrufltion. Those great scourges of eamp, 
scurvy and diarrhoea, more f^aently result fVom want of 
Bhill In cooking than from any other cause whaterer. 
OffioerB in command, end, more immediately, legimental 
o&eerB, will, therefore, give strict attention to this vital 
branch of interior eoonomy.' — WmriELD Bcott. 

"10. If yoD will drink spirits, it is incomparably safer 
to do so o/iei- an effort than before, for It gives only tran- 
Bient Btrength, lasting bnt a few minutes. As it ean never 
be known how long any given effort i> to last,— and. If 
longer than a few minutes, the body becomes more feeble 
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lan it would have been without the stimulus, — it is clear 
lat the use hefore an effort is hazardous, and is unwise. 

''11. Always eat at regular hours. Kegleot m this tends 
) indigestion, diarrhoea, Ao. 

"12. Stew or boil your meat, always. Roasting and 
ying are wasteful and unhealthy modes for camp cook- 
tg (particularly frying). 

"13. An old soldier drinks and eats as little as possible 
hQst marching. The recruit) on the oontraiy, is con- 
Dually munching the contents of his haversack, and 
iing his canteen; it is a bad habit, and causes more 
iffering in the end. 

" 14. Never go to sleep, especially after a great effort, 
'en in hot weather, without some covering over you. 
** 15. Bather than lie down on the bare ground, lie in 
e hollow of two logs placed together, or across several 
laller pieces of wood laid side by side ; or sit on your 
it, leaning against a tree. A nap of ten or fifteen 
Lnutes in that position will refresh you more than an 
)ur on the bare earth, with the additional advantage of 
rfect safety. 

"16. A cut is less dangerous than a bullet-wound, and 
als more rapidly. 

"17. If from any wound the blood spirts out in jets, 
stead of a steady stream, you will die in a few minutes, 
less it be remedied; because an artery has been di- 
led, and that takes the blood direct from the fountain 

life. To stop this instantly, tie a handkerchief or 
ler cloth very loosely BsrwKEH the wound and the 
But, put & stick, bayonet, or ramrod between the tkin 
i the handkerchief, and twist it around until the bleed- 
; ceases, and keep it thus until the surgeon arrives. 
'18. If the blood flows in a slow, regular stream, a 
n hM been pierced, and the handkerchief must be on 
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the other side of the wound from the heart, that is, heloie 
the wound. . 

" 19. Fire low. — A bullet through the abdomen (belljr 
or stomach) is more certainly fatal than if aimed at the 
head or heart; for in the latter cases the ball is often 
glanced o£f by the bone, or follows round it under the 
skin. But when it enters the stomach or bowels, from 
any direction, death is inevitable, but scarcely ever in- 
stantaneous. Generally the person lives a day or two, 
with perfect clearness of intellect, often not sufferings 
greatly. The practical bearing of this statement in re- 
ference to the future is clear. Fire Imo, 

''20. Whenever possible, take a plunge into any lake 
or running stream every morning, as soon as you get up; 
if none at hand, endeavor to wash the body all over, as 
soon as you leave your bed: for personal cleanliness acts • 
like a charm against all diseases, always either warding 
them off altogether, or greatly mitigating their severity 
and shortening their duration. 

''21. Keep the hair of the head closely cut, say within 
an inch and a half of the scalp in every part, repeated on 
the first of each month, and wash the whole scalp plenti- 
fully in cold water every morning. 

"22. Wear woollen stockings and moderately loose 
shoes, keeping the toe and finger nails cut close. Wash 
the stockings whenever soiled, and the underclothing 
once a week. Thoroughly dry both. 

"23. It is important to wash the feet well every night 
(not in the morning) ; because it aids to keep the skin and 
nails soft, to prevent ohafings, blisters, and corns, all of 
which greatly interfere with a soldier's duty. 

"24. If the feet begin to chafe, rub the socks with com- 
mon soap where they oome in contact with the sore places. 
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yon nib the feet well with softp (hard Botap) before the 
»rch, yon will scarcely be troubled with sore feet. 
<'35, The most nniyersally safe position, after all stun- 
Dgs, hurts, and wounds, is that of being placed on the 
ck, the head being elevated three or four inches only, — 
ling, more than any thing else can do, to equalize and 
store the proper circulation of the blood. 
"26. The more weary you are after a march or other 
>rk, the more easily will you take cold, if you remain 
[1, after it is orer, unless the moment you cease motion 
a throw a coat or blanket over your shoulders. This 
icaution should be taken in the warmest weather, espe- 
Uy if there is even a slight air stirring. 
'27. The greatest physical kindness you can show a 
'erely wounded comrade is, first to place him on his 
;k, and then give him some water to drink from a can- 
a or ambulance-bucket. I have seen a dying man 
toh at a single drop of water from the finger's end, 
h the voraciousness of a famished tiger. 
'28. If wet to the skin by rain or swimming rivers, 
p in motion until the clothes are dried; and no harm 
I result. 

29. Whenever it is possible, do, by all means, when you 
e to use water for cooking or drinking from ponds or 
;gish streams, boil it well, and, when cool, shake it, or 
it, so that the oxygen of the air shall get to it, which 
fctly improves it for drinking. This boiling arrests the 
3ess of fermentation, which arises from the presence 
Tganic and inorganic impurities, thus tending to pre- 
; cholera and all bowel-diseases. If there Is no time 
soiling, at least strain it through a cloth^ even if you 
) to use a shirt or trowsers-Ieg. 
)0. Water can be made almost iee-eool in the hottest 
ther, by closely enveloping a filled canteen, or other 
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vessel, with woollen cloth kept plentifully wetted and 
exposed. 

"31. While on a march, lie down the moment jon halt 
for a rest. Every minute spent in that position refreshes 
more than five minutes standing or loitering about. 

''32. A daily evacuation of the bowels* is indispensable 
to bodily health, vigor, and endurance : this is promoted^ 
in many cases, by stirring a tablespoonful of com (Indian) 
meal in a glass of water, and drinking it on rising in the 
morning. 

"33. Inattention to nature's calls is a frequent source 
of disease. The strictest discipline in the performance 
of these duties is absolutely essential to health, as well as 
to decency. Men should never be allowed to void their 
excrement elsewhere than in the regular-established sinks. 
In well-regulated camps the sinks are visited daily by a 
police party, a layer of earth thrown in, and lime and 
other disinfecting agents employed to prevent them from 
becoming offensive and unhealthy. It is the duty of the 
surgeon to call the attention of the commanding officer 
to any neglect of this important item of camp police, to 
see that the shambles, where the cattle are slaughtered, 
are not allowed to become offensive, and that all offal is 
promptly buried at a sufficient distance from camp, and 
covered by at least four feet of earth. 

"34. The site of a camp should be selected for the dry^ 
ne89 of its toilf its proximity to fresh water of good quality, 
and shelter from high toinds. It should be on a slight de- 
clivity, in order to facilitate drainage, and not in the 
vicinity of swamps or stagnant Water. A trench at least 
eight inches deep should be dug around each tent, to se- 
cure dryness, and these should lead into other and deeper 
main drains or gutters, by which the water will be con- 
dooted away from the tents. 
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''35; Tbe tents for the men should be placed as far from 
each other as the 'Regulations' and the dimensions of 
the camp permit (never less than two paces). Crowding is 
always injurious to health. Ko refuse, slops, or excre- 
ment should be allowed to be deposited in the trenches 
for drainage around the tents. Each tent should be 
thoroughly swept out daily, and the materials used for 
bedding aired and sunned, if possible. The canvas 
should be raised freely at its base, and it should be kept 
open as much as possible during the daytime, in dry 
weather, in order to secure ventilation; for tents are 
liable to become very unhealthy if not constantly and 
thoroughly aired. Free ventilation of tents should be 
secured at night, by opening and raising the base of the 
tent to as groat an extent as the weather will permit. 

"36. The crowding of men in tents for sleeping is 
highly injurious to health, and will always be prevented 
\)j a commanding officer who is anxious for the welfare 
>f his men. Experience has proved that sleeping beneath 
simple sheds of canvas, or even in the open air, is less 
iangerous to health than overcrowding in tents. 

"37. The men should sleep in their shirts and drawers, 
emoving the shoes, stockings, and outer clothing, except 
fhen absolutely impracticable. Sleeping in the clothes 
8 never so refreshing, and is absolutely unhealthy. 

"38« Jjoote bowela, namely, acting more than once a 
lay, with a feeling of debility afterwards, is the first step 
owardB cholera. The best remedy is instant and perfect 
nietude of body, eating nothing but boiled rice, with or 
dthout boiled milk. In more decided cases, a woollen 
annel, with two thicknesses in front, should be bound 
ghtly around the abdomen^ especially if marching is a 
ecessity. 
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*'To Tiave 'been to the war^ t« a Itfe-lonff Konor, tnerda«- 
%ng vnih advancing years; while to have died in de/enb& of 
your country toill be the boaet and glory of your children' 9 
children" 



COOKING. 

671. The ration allowed the soldier is large 
enough, and its component parts are sufficiently va- 
riable, to admit of a great variety of very palatable 
dishes ; and it is only necessary to refer to some of 
the numerous cook-books to be had, to make them, 
where the situation of the troops is such that they 
can avail themselves of the requisite cooking-uten- 
sils. 

672. The cooking-utensils issued to troops are, 
however, so limited, that very little variety is prac- 
ticable. The mess-pans and camp-kettles are all that 
are furnished the soldier. Of these, the mess-pan is 
not available for cooking, and is only useful to serve 
up the food after being cooked. Frying-pans, tin 
cups, plates, knives and forks, &c., are sometimes 
issued to volunteers by State authorities on entering 
service, but are not subsequently furnished, and, 
when worn out or lost, must be replaced by means 
of the company fund. 

673. Hence, instructions for cooking in the field 
must be adapted to the means within the soldier's 
reach, and such makeshifts as experience has sug- 
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^sted. At permanent camps and garrisons, the 
t>oking can be carried to the perfection of that of a 
lotel, bj a judicious management of the company 
avings, or contributions from other sources. No 
are is so well rewarded as that which is devoted 
D making the most of the ration and presenting 
3 the men the best possible diet that can be made 
fit. 

674. Bread is issued to the soldier either as 
aker's bread, hard bread, flour, or corn meal. The 
rst two require no further preparation ; the last two 
Lust be prepared. 

675. Bread, such as is usually made by bakers, 
in be had only when the troops are stationary, 
aless there is a baker in the command and the 
len have experience in making ovens. If kept 
ore than two or three days, it becomes dry and 
ipalatable. It is too bulky for the march. 

676. Hard bread, although not so bulky as soft 
^ead, is still inconvenient when required to be 
ansported in quantity. Three days' rations fill a 
Idier's haversack. When old, it is unpalatable, 
id sometimes indigestible. It can be made more, 
reeable to the taste by toasting, either in a dry 
ndition, or soaked in water for a few moments, 
umbs of hard bread may be made very palatable 
soaking them in water, and then frying them in 

>aa with a little pork fat. Hard bread soon spoils 
len it gets wet, and must be used immediately, 
it will be worthless. 

It 
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C77. FUuT is more portable than bread; but witii- 
out experience in cooking, with the limited means 
at their disposal, soldiers are liable to make a Terj 
indigestible bread from it. Where troops halt £6r 
a few days, it is economical to build small oyens of 
clay, which may be made with great facility afler 
a little experience. K ferment is always necessary 
to make light palatable bread of flour. A stock of 
ferment may be kept constantly on hand by retain- 
ing a piece of dough from one baking to another ; 
and it is best transported by packing it in the flour. 

678. The simplest and best method is to make 
self-rising flour, by incorporating with the flour, in 
a dry state, bicarbonate of soda and acid phosphate 
of lime. These articles must be finely pulverised 
and minutely incorporated with the flour. A oom^ 
paratiyely small quantity is required. A dollar's 
worth is sufficient for a barrel of flour. The self- 
rising flour, so well known and highly prized in the 
mining^istricts of California, is made in this way. 
It requires only the addition of salt and sufficient 
water to make a dough, and can be baked in the 
ashes between the halves of an old canteen, or even 
rolled up in wet paper or covered with leaves. It 
is equally good for pancakes or fritters. These last 
iiuiy be made much more digestible by the addition 
of boiled rice. 

679. Com TMoX is much more available for troops 
in the field, where it can be obtained fresh, as it 
requires no ferment, and requires no coekin^4iten« 
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Is, — a plain board placed before a; fire .being all 
le oven absolutely necessary. With a frying-pan, 
lin cakes can be rapidly baked, and are an excel- 
nt diet. The meal can always be had fresh by 
ansporting the small hand-mill in common use. 
680. An excellent substitute for bread, when the 
lual ration cannot be had, is parched wheat, or 
jrched com, either eaten in the grain, or ground 
to fiour. It is more healthy than the ordinary 
ead ; and the flour, mixed with water, either cold 
hot, is much more palatable than fr(»n its cru- 
;y would be supposed. Boiled with meat, it is 
excellent substitute for vegetables. Boiled 
leat and boiled com — ^the latter usually called 
miny — are available almost everywhere, when 
)ad cannot be had. 

)81. Meat is issued to soldiers in the form c^ 
ah beef, salt beef, salt pork, and bacon. Fresh 
if is perishable, as well as bulky, and, where it 
ompanies troops on the hoof, requires time to 
ighter and to cook. Salt beef is bulky, but lest 
ishable than fresh. Salt pork and bacon are 
ferred by old troops on the march, as being the 
it bulky, easily cooked, and more readily kept 
n beef. It has, however, been found by expe- 
ice best to alternate these different kinds accords 
to means and opportunities. 
^2. Fresh heef is most economically cooked by 
ing in liie camp-kettles usually furnished, par> 
larly when thexsooking is for the entire company, 
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as the liquor in which the beef has been cooked Ib 
then used for soup. The value of soup is not fully 
appreciated by the American soldier. It is the 
most nourishing and healthy diet that can be pre- 
pared from his ration, and enables the mixed yege- 
tables to be used in a palatable form. 

683. In boiling beef to make soup, the proportion 
of water should be about a quart to the pound, the 
meat being cut in such a shape that it will be cov- 
ered by the water. It should be made to boil as 
soon as possible, and then the fire should be re* 
duced so as to let the pot simmer. From three to 
four hours are necessary to cook the beef. The soup 
may be made at the same time, if necessary, or the 
liquor may be saved from one day to another. It 
keeps best in earthen vessels, where they can be 
had for the purpose. 

684. The bones of beef are the best for making 
soup, and should always be saved for that purpose. 
Soldiers, however, are apt to throw them away, par- 
ticularly where tl\e messes are small and the amount 
does not seem to justify the economy. 

685. Roasting beef is impracticable in the field, 
but broiling it is the common practice. It is a 
healthy but wasteful mode of cooking. Placed on 
the coals, or stuck upon a stick over the fire, it is 
easily cooked^ and very palatable. Frying, par- 
ticularly in fat, is neither eoonomical nor healthy, 
although a very common practice in Uie service. 
The gravy is used as a substitute for butter. 
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686. Salt beef can be cooked in but one way to 
dyantage; and that is^by boiling. It should be 
loroughly soaked in cold water (cold water dis- 
Dlves salt better than warm water), and frequently 
banged, for ten or twelve hours, or longer, and 
liould then be cooked the same as fresh beef. It 
squires longer to cook than fresh beef, and is not 
mailable for soup, on account of the salt it contains. 
(Then old, it must be cooked a long time to be ren* 
ered palatable. When very salt, it may be added 
> potatoes and onions, and a palatable hash made 
fit. 

687. Salt pork is usually boiled. As with salt 
eef, it should be well soaked to extract the salt, and 
len boiled for three or four hours. The grease, 
rhich should be skimmed off and saved, may be 
sed in various ways as a substitute for lard: in the 
eld, however, this cannot well be done. In per» 
lanent camps and garrison it can be saved, and, if 
ot used, can be sold to advantage and will serve to 
icrease the company fund. When issued to small 
losses, salt pork, like fresh beef, can be broiled on 
le coals ; but this is a very wasteful method of 
reparing it. 

688. Bacon is usually cooked in the same way as 
lit pork. It is, generally, not so salt, but requires 
t be well washed and scraped of the rust to make 

palatable. Frying salt pork and bacon has the 
ime objections as frying fresh beef. In an emer- 
ency, salt pork or bacon may be eaten without cook- 
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ing, or it may be cooked and eaten cold, — whicb is 
preferable. Gutting it in thin slices and broiling it 
on the coals rapidly, varies the taste when the appe- 
tite grows tired of it boiled or raw. 

689. Beans and pecu form a yery nutritions diet. 
They require considerable time to cook, and, there- 
fore, are not available on the march. They should 
be soaked over-night, and boiled slowly for six or 
eight hours. Salt should not be added until the 
beans are nearly done. The water in which they 
are cooked should be soft. Soup is the only avail- 
able dish in the field, except plain boiling. Baked 
pork and beans can only be had with the necessary 
conveniences. A piece of pork or bacon should be 
added to the pot when boiling bean soup. About 
two pounds to the gallon is a good proportion. 

690. ^tcc is not fully appreciated by the Northern 
soldier, and the cooking is rarely well done. Some 
experience is necessary to cook it well. When well 
cooked, each grain of rice will be separate and 
dry. When badly cooked, it forms an unpalatable 
paste* Two quarts of water to half a pound of rice, 
well washed. It should boil for about ten minutes, 
or until the grains of rice begin to swell and soften. 
The water should then be poured off, the pot closely 
covered and set near the fire, — ^but not too close, or it 
will scorch. In twenty minutes the grains will have 
swelled to their fullest extent and the rice be done. 
Each grain will be separate and dry ; and the rice 
may be eat^ with sugar, molasses, or beef-gravy^ 
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The Chinefie liye almost exclusively on riee, and 
peiform arduous labors with, no other diet. 

C91. Hominy may be issued in lieu of rice, and 
is cooked very much in the same way. It requires 
bo be boiled about an hour; and great care must be 
taken to prevent it itoai scorching. In all cook- 
ing it should be remembered that water cannot be 
Seated in an ordinary kettle beyond 212°. After it 
commences to boil, it cannot be made any hotter; 
iny increase of fire is only calculated to bum the 
rictuals, and does not hasten the cooking. The 
nechanical ebullition of water sometimes fecilitates 
he cooking of some dishes, but not in consequence 
»f any increase of heat to the water. Scorching of 
ice or hominy, or any other food, in the thin camp> 
settles, is very liable to occur, and may easily be 
>revented by using a false bottom in the kettle, 
rhich may be made either of wood, or tin, or sheet 
ron. Salt and pepper are the best condiments for 
lominy. What is left over may be cut in slices, 
nd fried in bacon or pork fat, and makes a good 
lish. Mush made of com meal may be fried in 
he same way. 

692. Cqffee is the soldier's greatest sustainer; and 
e will miss it more than any other part of his ration. 
Fhen issued in the grwin, great care is necessary 
1 roasting it. The pan in which it is roasted should 
e slightly greased, to prevent scorching. A steady 
re should be maintained, and the coffee constantly 
»rred. Roasted coffee in the grain is not so good 
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as green, as it deteriorates after roasting the longer 
it is kept, and still more so after being ground. 
Coffee should be boiled about twenty minutes, and 
is better when made in large quantity for the entire 
company. There is economy in adding the proper 
proportion of sugar for the whole amount of coffee 
whilst cooking. After tho coffee is sufficiently 
cooked, a cup of cold water should be added, and, 
by allowing it to stand a few minutes, the grounds 
all settle at the bottom. Experience will teach 
how coffee should be used: strong coffee will be 
found to be very injurious to some persons and very 
salutary to others. 

693. Tea may be issued in lieu of coffee, but is not 
so much preferred, although equally valuable to 
the soldier in its qualities. On a long and fatiguing 
march a canteen of cold tea is invaluable, greatly 
relieving exhaustion. The secret of making tea con- 
sists in using vessels that are entirely free from any 
thing that can affect the natural taste of the tea. 
The kettle, if not ujsed exclusively for tea, should, 
therefore^ be thoroughly scoured each time before 
using. The water should first be made to boil ; the 
tea is then added, and allowed to boil for a few 
seconds, then removed from the fire, and the kettle 
is covered closely and allowed to stand for five 
minutes. It is then ready for use. The proportions 
in which coffee and tea are used are limited to the 
allowance: a ration is deemed sufficient to make 
coffee or tea for two meals daily. 
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694. JDesicccUed vegetables are not appreciated, 
ecause the cooking is not understood. The prac- 
ce of drying vegetables in the green state, for 
inter use, is well understood and practised by the 
sasantry of Europe, although not equal to the 
ractice of canning in this country. Vegetables of 
lis kind have the advantage in portability, and are 
reat health-preservers where fresh vegetables 
tnnot be had. When well cooked, they are very 
datable. Tkey require to be soaked several hours, 
id should be cooked about three hours. No salt 

pepper is required, as sufficient has already been 
Ided to preserve them. They swell greatly ; and 
re should be taken not to add too much to the 
lantity of water. As soup, they are most pala- 
ble. An ounce of vegetables to a quart of water 

a good proportion. Rice, fresh potatoes, and 
ions, if they can be had, improve the soup. 

395. Desiccated potatoes are best cooked by adding 
Qicient water to cover the potatoes, and then boiling 
wly until all the water is evaporated, leaving a 
f mush that is a very good substitute for fresh 
batoes. 

396. Potatoes are much injured by bad cooking, 
should be remembered that potatoes, like any 
ler food, are done at a certain time, and that any 
ther cooking is not only unnecessary, but inju- 
us. It requires about half an hour to cook them : 
! time varies a little with the size of the vegeta- 
s. After the potatoes have been placed in cold 
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water and boiled about fifteen minutes, the ketde 
should be removed from the fire, and the boiling 
suddenly checked, for five minutes, by pouring in a 
cup of cold water. The kettle is placed on the ^e 
again and the boiling continued for fifteen minutes 
longer ; the water is then poured off, and the po- 
tatoes covered up until served. This principle of 
checking the boiling can be remembered to ad- 
vantage in cooking other solids that are liable to 
be under-done in the water* By checking the heat 
of the water suddenly, the heat in the potatoes 
strikes into the centre, and thus aids in cooking it 
through. 

697. Vifiegar, moderately used, is a great health- 
preserver in the army. With salt and pepper added 
to cold meat, and an onion finely cut up, it makes an 
excellent relish. Stale cold meat, soaked in vinegar, 
and then stewed with potatoes and onions, makes a 
kind of ragout hash, that is very palatable. Cab- 
bage, finely cut, with pepper, salt, and vinegar, is 
more palatable and digestible than when cooked. 
An excellent warm dressing for cabbage, salad, or 
cold potatoes sliced, is made by cutting a piece of 
&t salt pork or bacon in small pieces like dice, and 
frying out the fat, then adding a good proportion 
of vinegar when well heated, and pouring it over 
the salad, previously seasoned with salt and pepper ; 
a sliced onion is a good addition. 

698. Soup, although not a favorite dish of the 
American soldier, cannot be too soon adopted* and 
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he art of making the many varieties studied. It 
9 most easily made in quantity, and is by far the 
lealthiest food that can be prepared in the field, 
(eef-broth can be used as the basis for nearly all 
oups: mutton and other meats, and even pork, can 
e used. By changing the ingredients added to the 
roth, great variety can be obtained. Rice, mixed 
esiccated vegetables, pulverized hard bread, vege- 
ibles of all kinds, flour, butter, &g. can all be used 
L a variety of proportions and quantities. An 
yreeable tci-ste can be given to any soup by adding to 

a mixture of scorched flour and fried pork fat. 

handful of dry flour should be scorched in one 
in, taking care to stir it constantly that it may 
)t bum; the pork fat, cut up into small pieces 
id fried brown, should be prepared in another 
tn, and incorporated with the flour whilst hot. 

699. The foregoing suggestions are offered, the 
suit of many years' experience, and, it is hoped, 
ill give some idea of what may be done in campaign 
th the ration. The experience of each soldier will 
mish additional aid in sustaining himself on the 
)d furnished. All soldiers cannot avail themselves 
Ike of the same suggestions ; but it is hoped that 
eh cme will be assisted by what is here laid down. 

700. It is a great mistake to suppose that men 
ftBot live without a systematic supply. In a 
mtry like ours, teeming with every variety of 
>yiflione(, it is possible to move through the coun- 
' and Uto upon it, unless the number of men in the 
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command exceeds in a great degree tiiie resources of 
the country, — ^which would rarely be the case. The 
Confederate armies have been living in the main o& 
com and pork. By carrying along a portable corn- 
mill for each company, the troops could prepare 
their own bread; and beef on the hoof, together with 
what meat can be found in the country, will furnish 
all that is absolutely necessary to sustain an army 
for the short periods necessary to accomplish spe- 
cific results. 

701. Even mills are not absolutely necessary 
where grain can be had; for boiled wheat, and 
parched com and wheat, are excellent substitutes 
for bread. The early settlers of Oregon, before 
mills could be built, lived upon boiled wheat instead 
of bread; and Indians and trappers live for months 
upon paxched corn, either in the grain or pulverised, 
and mixed with meat or fat, or boiled in soup. 

702. In war, if a great end can be accomplished 
by dispensing for a short time with the conveniences 
of daily life, it shortens the total amount of suffering 
and deprivation to do so ; and commanding officers 
should not hesitate to dispense with the comforts to 
which they may be accustomed, and soldiers should 
endure, without murmuring, what has a tendency to 
shorten their sufferings in the aggregate. 

'03. Such utensils as will enable the individual 
soldier to be independent of all transportation or 
movement of troops, in the preparation of his food, 
are what is mainly required. A small iron vessel. 
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alf pan and half kettle, an iron fork, folding on a 
inge, with a hook on the handle, to attach to his 
)oking-yessel to put it on and take it off the fire, 
id a suitable knife, would seem to be sufficient to 
lable a soldier to do all the cooking that is abso- 
tlutely requisite for short campaigns. 
704. With strong and well-made little bags for 
doping the sugar, coffee, salt, pepper, flour, &c. 
parate, his pantry, kitchen, and bed-chamber 
mid be wherever he halted for the night ; and in 
ch a case, with no waiting for wagons to come 

before supper can be had, and none to load up 
»r breakfast, the march of an army would be 
satly facilitated. It is the necessity of subsistence 
it compels armies to move upon certain lines, and 
)vents them from marching where they choose, 
ery soldier should make the art of cooking his 
dy: more disease and deaths are occasioned in 
army by bad cooking than by any other cause. 
05. It may not be out of place here to suggest 
soldiers who have been deprived of food for an 
Lsual length of time and are suddenly placed 
bin reach of an abundance of provisions, that by 
sfying their hunger at once they are very liable 
o themselves a permanent injury. It is recom- 
ided to procure first a cup of moderate coffee or 
and a cracker. After eating this, and allowing 
our or so for the stomach to gain strength from 

nourishment, a moderately full meal may be 
n mthout injury. 
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OH OSIACHED SEEVICS. 

706. Enlisted men on detached service, unat- 
tended by a commissioned officer, are frequently at 
a loss how to provide themselves with rations and 
transportation. The following general principles 
should be borne in mind under such circumstances. 

707. When soldiers are detached from their com- 
panies for periods extending beyond a muster-day, 
they should be accompanied by their descriptive 
lists and clothing accounts. If this is not done, they 
cannot be mustered, or paid, or receive clothing, 
during their absence. It is always best to send 
descriptive lists, as the exigencies of the service 
may keep the men away from their companies 
longer than was originally intended. 

708. Soldiers on detached service should always 
be accompanied by the order detaching them, and 
showing the duty they are on, — ^which order it is 
necessary to present to the commanding officers of 
posts and districts through which the men are re- 
quired to pass, who will give the necessary orders 
in the case for the transportation and rations that 
they require. 

709. Where it is very inconvenient to carry 
rations, or where they cannot be obtained, the sol- 
diers can purchase their own food at their discretion, 
and will subsequently be reimbursed by the com- 
mutation of the ration. Under any circumstance, 
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inhere a soldier does not receive his rations in kind, 
;hey can always be commuted at the cost-price of 
he ration, when due. (See paragraphs 36 and 37). 

710. Where, from any circumstance, soldiers find 
hemselves separated or detached from their com* 
nands, without the necessary means or authority 
or rejoining, in order to prevent their being reported 
IS deserters, they should at once report in person to 
he nearest post or command, and state their case to 
he commanding officer, whose duty it is to provide 
or them and have them forwarded to their proper 
ommands at the earliest opportunity. 

711. The soldier should bear in mind that any 
allure to take proper steps to join his command, 
rhen separated from it, no matter what the cause, 
ivolves inconveniences and troubles that are not 
vercome without much difficulty. Sickness, insur^ 
lountable accidents, &c. all require to be established 
y conclusive testimony, to free him from the sus- 
icions that always attend an unusual absence from 
is proper post. 



712. By a resolution of Congress, approved July 
If 1862, the President was authorized to cause two 
lousand '* medals of honor'^ to be prepared, with 
itable emblematic devices, ''to be presented to 
ch non-commissioned officers and privates as shall 
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most distinguish themselves by their gallantry in 
action and other soldierlike qualities during the 
present insurrection/' 

713. This is the only instance in out service of 
legislation for rewarding soldiers with medals for 
meritorious services. During the Mexican War» 
"Certificates of Merit" were given, that insured an 
increase of pay; and, as a rule, soldiers have gene- 
rally been rewarded with money or land for extraor^ 
dinary services. 

714. Medals are lasting mementoes of meritorious 
actions : they survive changes of fortune and station, 
are cherished with pride and reverence by descend- 
ants, and are, therefore, commendable objects of a 
soldier's ambition. It is well at all times for sol- 
diers to procure certificates from their immediate 
commander for whatever services they have ren- 
dered, and the manner in which they have been per- 
formed. It is recommended to enlisted men to pro- 
vide themselves with a little blank-book, in which 
such certificates may be entered and preserved. 

715. These certificates are particularly valuable 
to individual soldiers serving on expeditions where 
their proper companies or regiments are not repre- 
sented, and where the muster-rolls and reports will 
fail to show that they participated. Such papers 
become exceedingly valuable in the lapse of time» 
and may, in many instances, involve extra pay or 
pensions. 
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80LDIEBS* LETTEB8. 

' 716. By the 11th section of the act approved July 
22, 1861, soldiers are allowed to send letters without 
prepayment of postage, the postage to be collected 
on the delivery of the letter. The Post-Office regu- 
lations require that such letter shall be endorsed 
" Soldier's Letter,'' and signed by the commanding 
officer or a field officer of the regiment to which the 
soldier belongs. 



PENSI0H8. 

717. The following are the instructions published 
by the Pension Office, relative to the manner of 
procuring pensions by those who are entitled to 
them. They are plain and simple, and there is no 
necessity of feeing a lawyer to make out the appli- 
cations for a pension. Any intelligent soldier can 
do it himself. 

"GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

'^ Under the act of Congress approved Julj 14, 1862, 
pensions are granted to the following classes of per- 
sons : — 

'^I. Invalids, disabled since March 4, 1861, in the 
military or naval service ojf the United States, in the line 
of duty. 

18 
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"II. Widows of offioerB, soldien, or seamen dying of 
wounds receiTed or of disease contracted in the mUitary 
or naval service, as above. 

" III. Children, under sixteen years of age, of sneh 
deceased persons, if there is no widow surviving, or from 
the time of the widow's re-marriage. 

''IV. Mothers of officers, soldiers, or seamen, deceased 
as aforesaid, provided the latter have left neither widow 
nor children under sixteen years of age; and provided, 
also, that the mother was dependent, wholly or in part, 
upon the deceased for support. 

''Y. Sisters, under sixteen years of age, of such de> 
ceased persons, dependent on the latter, wholly or in part, 
for support, provided there are no rightful claimants of 
either of the three last preceding classes. 

'' The rates of pension to the several classes and grades 
are distinctly set forth in the first section of the act. 
Only one full pension in any case will be allowed to the 
relatives of a deceased officer, soldier, or seaman, and in 
order of precedence as set forth above. When more than 
one minor child or orphan sister thus becomes entitled 
to pension, the same must be divided equally between 
them. 

''Invalid pensions, under this law, will commence Arom 
the date of the pensioner's discharge from service, pro- 
vided application is made within one year thereafter. If 
the claim is not made until a later date, the pension will 
commence from the time of the application. Pensions 
of widows and minors will commence from the death of 
the officer, soldier, or seaman on whose servioe the claim 
is based. 
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ABMT PEKSIONS. 

** Declarations (inoluding evidence of identity) are re« 
uired to be made before a court of record, or before 
>me officer of such conrt duly anthorized to administer 
liths, and having custody of its seal. Tenttmony other 
lan that indicated above may be taken before a justice 
r the peace, or other officer having like authority to ad- 
linister oaths ; but in no ease will any evidence be re- 
)ived that is verified before an officer who is concerned in 
rosecuting the claim, or has a manifest interest therein. 
"The subjoined forms, marked, respectively, A, B, C, D, 
id E, will guide applicants for pensions, of the army 
anch, in the several classes. The forms should be ex- 
itly followed in every instance. No attorney will be 
garded as having filed the necessary declaration and 
Bdavits, as contemplated by the sixth and seventh sec- 
ins of the act, unless the /of*m«, as well as the instruc- 
)n8 given in this pamphlet, are strictly complied with. 
"In support of the allegations made in the claimant's 
«laration, testimony will be required in accordance with 
e following rules : — 

"1. The claimant's identity must be proved by two 
tnesses, certified by a judicial officer to be respectable 
d credible, who are present and witness the signature 
the declarant, and who state, upon oath or affirmation, 
Bir belief, either from personal acquaintance or for other 
isons given, that he or she is the identical person he or 
9 represents himself or herself to be. 
''2. Every applicant for an invalid pension must, if in 
I power, produce the certificate of the captain, or of 
ae other commissioned officer, under whom he served, 
tinctly stating the time and place of the said appli- 
it'a having been wounded or otherwise disabled, and 

nature of the disability ; and that the said disability 
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arose while he was in ike semce of the United States and 
in the line of his duty. 

''3. If it be impraoticable to obtain snch certificate, bj 
reason of the death or remoyal of said officers, it must be 
so stated under oath by the applicant, and his ayerment 
of the fact proved by persons of known respectability^ 
who must state particularly all the knowledge they may 
possess in relation to such death or removal; then second- 
ary evidence can be received. In such case the appli- 
cant must produce the testimony of at least two credible 
witnesses (who were in a condition to know the faots 
about which they testify), whose good character must be 
vouched for by a judicial officer, or by some one known 
to the department. The witnesses must give a minute 
narrative of the faots in relation to the matter, and must 
show how they obtained a knowledge of the faots to which 
they testify. 

'*4t. The usual certificate of disability for discharge 
should show the origin, character, and degree of the 
claimant's disability; but when that is wanting or de- 
fective, the applicant will be required to be examined by 
some surgeon regularly appointed, unless clearly imprao- 
ticable. 

''5. The habits of the applicant, and his occupation 
since he left the service, should be shown by at least two 
credible witnesses. 

"If the applicant claims a pension as the widow of a 
deceased officer or soldier, she must prove the legality of 
her marriage, the death of her husband, and that she is 
still a widow. She must also furnish the names and ages 
of decedent's children under sixteen years of age at her 
husband's decease, and the place of their residence. On 
a subsequent marriage her pension will oease, and the 
minpr child or children of the deceased officer or soldier. 
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any be living, under the age of sixteen years, will be 
[titled to the same in her stead, from the date of such 
arriage, on the requisite proof, under a new declaration, 
roof of the marriage of the parents and of the age of 
limants will be required in all applications in behalf of 
[nor children. The legality of the marriage, in either 
se, may be ascertained by the certificate of the olergy- 
m who joined them in wedlock, or by the testimony of 
speotable persons having knowledge of the fact, in de- 
lit of record evidence, which last must always be fur- 
hed, or its absence shown. The ages and number of 
idren may be ascertained by the deposition of the 
ther, accompanied by the testimony of respectable 
-sons having knowledge of them, or by transcripts from 

parish or town registers duly authenticated. 
'A mother, to be entitled to a pension, as having been 
oily or partly dependent on a deceased officer or soldier, 
st prove that the latter contributed to her support for 
;rtain period, showing specifically in what manner and 
rhat extent. 

If the claimant be a dependent sister, like proof will 
-equired of the marriage of her parents, and of her 
tionship to the deceased. 

G^uardians of minor claimants must, in all cases, pro- 
) evidence of their authority as such, under the seal 
tie court from which their appointment is obtained. 
A.pplicants of the last four classes enumerated on 
» 274, who have in any manner aided or abetted the 
[lion against the United States Government, are not 
led to the benefits of this act. 

'nralid applicants who are minors may apply in their 
behalf, without the intervention of a guardian. 
Lttomeys for claimants must have proper authority 

those p whose behalf they appear. Powers of at- 



n 
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torney miiBt be signed in the presence of two witnesses, 
and acknowledged before a duly-qualified officer, whose 
official character must be certified under seal. 

''In all cases the post-office address of the claimant 
must be distinctly stated, over his or her proper signatare. 

''Applications under this act will be numbered and 
acknowledged, to be acted on in their turn. In filing ad- 
ditional evidence, correspondents should always give th« 
number of the claim as well as the name of the claimant. 

" Joseph H. Barrett, 

" Committitmer, 

"Pensioit OFFICE) October 1, 1863." 



A. 

FORM OF DECLARATION FOR AN INVALID 

PENSION. 

8tate [District or Territory] of , *> 

County of f J •••• 

On this day of *-, a.i>. one thousand eight 

hundred and ■ ' ' , personally appeared before me, 
•->-»>— [here Hate the ojffieial character of the perwon ad- 
minietering the oaf A] within and for the county and State ' 

aforesaid, A. B., aged years, a resident of , 

in the State of , who, being duly sworn according 

to law, declares that he is Uie identical who en- 
listed in the service of the United States at — -* — , t>tt the 

' ' ■■ day of f in the year — — , as a in 

company , commanded by , in the — ^ '' 

regiment of , in the war of 1861, and was honorably 

discharged on the - digr of—, tn the year ; 
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that while in the service aforesaid, and in the line of his 
duty, he received the following wound {or other diaabilit^, 
as the case may be) : ^Here give a particular and minute 
account of the wound or other injury, and etate how, when, 
and where it occurred, where the applicant hae reeided Mince 
leaving the tenoice, and what h<u been hie occupation,"] 

iiy post-office address is as follows ; ^ 

(Signature of claimant*) . 

Also personally appeared and , residents 

5>f (c^unt^, city, or town), persons whom I certify to be 
respectable and entitled to credit, and who, being by me 

duly sworn, say that they were present and saw 

sign his name {or make hie mark) to the foregoing decla- 
ration; and they further swear that they haye every 
reason to belieye, from the appearance of the applicant 
and their acquaintance with him, that he is the identical 
person he represents himself to be; and they further 
swear that they have no interest in the prosecution of 

this claim. 

(Signatures of witnesses.) 

Sworn to and snbsoribed before me, this ■ day of 
-, A«p. 18^—; and I hereby certify that I have no 



iaterosty direct or indirect, in the prosecution of this claim. 

(Signature of judge or other officer.) 
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FORM OF DECLARATION FOR OBTAINIKQ A 
WIDOW'S ARMY PENSION. 

State [Territory or District] op , 1 ^ , 

County of , f 

On this day of , A.©. , pcreonally 

appeared before me, ^— — of the , A. B., a resident 

of , and State [Territory or Distriet] of , 

aged years, who, being first duly sworn according 

to law, doth on her oath make the following declaration, 
in order to obtain the benefit of the provision made by 
the act of Congress approved July 14, 1862 : That she is 

the widow of , who was a in company , 

commanded by , in the regiment of , 

in the war of 1861, who [here specify the fm«, place, and 
cause of death]. She further declares that she was mar- 
ried to the said on the day of > in 

the year ; that her husband, the aforesaid , 

died on the day above mentioned, and that she has re- 
mained a widow ever since that period (or, if she has re- 
married and again become a widow, the fact must be steOed), 
as will more fully appear by reference to the proof hereto 
annexed. She also declares that she has not in any 
manner been engaged in, or aided or abetted, the rebelUoii 
in the United States. 

My post-offioe address is as follows : » 

(Declarant's signature.) 

Also personally appeared and , residents 

of {county, city, or town), persons whom I certify to be 
respectable and entitled to credit, and who, being by me 

duly sworn, say that they were present and saw 

sign her name (or make her mark) to the foregoing de- 
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olaration ; and thej farther swear that they hare every 
reason to believe, from the appearance of the applicant 
and their acquaintance with her, that she is the identical 
person she represents herself to be, and that they hare 
no interest in the prosecution of this claim. 

(Signature of witnesses.) 

Sweni to and suhseribed before me, this ^ day of 

-, A.Dk 186:—; and 1 hereby certify that I have no 



interest, direct or indirect, in the prosecution of this olann. 

(Signature of judge or other officer.) 



FORM OF DECLARATION FOR MINOR CHILDREN 
IN ORDER TO OBTAIN ARMY PENSIONS. 

State [Tebbitort or District] of , 1 

County of , /•*•• 

On this ' : day of ' > a,d. ■ ■ , personally 

appeared before the of the , A.B., a resident 

of- ^, in the county of , and State [Territory 

or District] of , aged years, who, being first 

duVy «wora aceording to law, doth on oath make the fol- 
lowing deohifation> 88 guardian of the minor child of 

^, deceased) in order to obtain' the benefits of tht) 

prorision made by the act of Congress, approred July 14, 
1862, granting pensions to minor children, under sixteen 
years of age, of deceased officers and soldiers; that he is 
the guardian of [naming the minor child or chil- 
dren, his ward or wards], whose father was a in 

company , commanded by , in the 

regiment of , in the war of 1861, and that the said 
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died at on the day of—, in the 

year [here Hate the eauee of death], that tbe 

mother of the child ■ aforesaid died (or again mar- 
ried, being now the wife of ) on the day of 

r-, in the year ; and that the date of birth of 

his said ward — , as follows : 
He farther declares that the parents of his said ward— 

were married at , on the day of — — , in 

the year , by . 



My post-office address is as follows : 



(Guardian's signature.) 

Also personally appeared and , residents 

of (cotftt^, eity, or town), persons whom I certify to be 
respectable and entitled te eredit, and who, being by me 

-doly sworn, say that they were present and saw ^ 

sign name {or make her mark) to the foregoing 

declaration ; and they farther swear that they haye evety 
reason to believe, from the appearance of the applicant 
and their acquaintance with her, that she is the identical 
person she represents herself to be, and that they haye no 
interest in the prosecution of this claim. 

(Signature of witnesses.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this day of 

-, A.D. 186 — ; and I hereby certify that I have no 



interest, direct or indirect, in the prosecution of this dum. 

(Signature of judge or other officer.) 
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FORM OF DECLARATION FOR MOTHER'S AP- 
PLICATION FOR ARMY PENSION. 

State [Territory or District] of , "» 

County of , J 

On this day of , a.d. ' , personally 

appeared before the of the , A. B., a resident 

of , in the oonnty of , and State [Territory 

or District] of , aged years, who, being first 

duly sworn according to law, doth on her oath make the 
following declaration, in order to obtain the benefits of the 
proTisions made by the act of Congress approved July 14, 

1862 : That she is the widow of , and mother of 

— , who was a ■ in company — — , commanded 

by , in the regiment of , in the war 

of 18fil, who [here ttate (he time, place, and eau§e 

of death}. 

She fVirther declares that her said son, upon whom she 
was wholly or in part dependent for support, having left 
no widow or minor child nnder sixteen years of age snr- 
viving, declarant makes this application for a pension 
nnder the above-mentioned act, and refers to the evidence 
filed herewith, and that in the proper department, to 
establish her claim. 

She also declares that she has not, in any way, been en- 
gaged in, or aided or abetted, the rebellion in the United 
States ; that she is not in the receipt of a pension under 
the 2d section of the act above mentioned, or under any 
other act, nor has she again married since the death of 
her son, the said . 



My post-office address is as follows : 



(Declarant's signature.) 
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Also personally appeared and , residenti 

of (cQuntjff city, or toum), persons whom I certify to bo 
respectable and entitled to credit, and who, being bjr mo 

duly swom, say that they were present and saw 

sign her name {or make her mark) to the foregoing declara- 
tion ; and they further swear that they hare every reason 
to believe, from the appearance of the applicant and their 
acquaintance with her, that she is the identical person she 
represents herself to be. 

(Signature of witnesses.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this day of 

-, A.D. 186-— ; and I hereby certify that I haye no 



interest, direct or indirect, in the prosecution of this claim. 
. . (Signature of judge or other officer.) 



FORM OP BBOLARATION OP ORPHAN SISTERS 
FOR ARMY PENSION. 

State [Territory or District] op -, \ . 

County of f ) 

On .'this day of , a.d. , personally 

appeared before the — of the — -— **t A.B., a resident 

of , in the eonnty of> * , and State [Territory 

or District] of ' , aged ■ years, who, being first 

duly sworn according to lawj doth on oath make the fot- 
lowing dedaration, in order to obtain a pension under tbe 
act of July 14, 1862 : That he is the legally appointed 
guardian of [here give ^enamea and ogee of hie ward or 

ioarde]t who — . the only surviving child , under 

sixteen years of age, of , and , his wife, and 
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sisteir — of—, who was a in company 

eommanded by , in the regiment of j in 

the war of 1861, who [here state the time, place, and cause of 
his death]. That the brother of his said ward — , upon 
whom they were wholly or in part dependent for support, 
having left no widow, minor child or children, or mother, 
declarant as guardian, and on behalf of his ward — , re- 
fers to the accompanying CTidenoe, and such as may be 
found in the department, to establish her {or their) claim 
under the law above named. 

He further declares that his said ward not in the 

receipt of any pension under said act. 

My post-office address is as follows : . 

(Guardian's signature.) 

Also personally appeared and , residents 

of {county, city, or town), persons whom I certify to be 
respectable and entitled to credit, and who, being by me 

duly sworn, say that they were present and saw -^ 

sign her name {or make her mark) to the foregoing de- 
claration ; and they further swear that they have every 
reason to believe, from the appearance of the applicant 
and their acquaintance with her, that she is the identical 
person she represents herself to be. 

(Signature of witnesses.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this ' day of 

-, A.i>. 186 — ; and I hereby certify that I have no 



interest, direct or indirect, in the prosecution of this claim. 

(Signature of judge or other officer.) 
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XoBtMyPayof Hon-CommistioxiedOfflean, Prlrates, itc*. 

CATALBT AND LIGHT ABTILLXBT. 

Veterinary Surgeon (caralrj only) ..•••• $75 (N) 

Sergeant Major 21 00 

Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant 21 00 

Regimental Commissary Sergeant 21 00 

Regimental and Battalion Hospital Steward 30 00 

Saddler Sergeant (cayalry only) 21 00 

Chief Trumpeter (cavalry only) 21 00 

First Sergeant 20 00 

Company Quartermaster Sergeant 17 00 

Company Commissary Sergeant (cavalry only).... 17 00 

Sergeant 17 00 

Corporal 14 00 

Trumpeter of cavalry (musician of light artillery) 13 OO 
Farrier or Blacksmith of cavalry (artificer of 

light artiUery) 15 00 

Saddler 14 00 

Wagoner 14 00 

Private 13 00 

ARTILLEBT AKD INFANTBT. 

Sergeant Major ^.•..... 21 00 

Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant 21 00 

Commissary Sergeant, battalion, of regular in- 

fantry. 21 00 

Commissary Sergeant, regimental, of volunteer 

artillery and infantry 21 00 

Hospital Steward, battalion, of regular infantry... 30 00 
Hospital Steward, regimental, of volunteer artil- 
lery and infantry 130 00 
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Piineipal Mnsieiaas (usnaUj ft dram major and 

fife major) ; « $21 00 

First Sergeant 20 00 

Sergeant 17 00 

Corporal 13 00 

Musician ^^ .,...» 12 00 

Wagoner (of yblunteera)... 14 00 

Priyate .....,...^... » , 13 00 

ORSITAHCB. 

Sergeant 34 00 

Ordnance Sergeants of posts 22 00 

Corporal 20 00 

Private, first class (artificer) 17 00 

Private, second class (laborer) 13 00 

fiXOIVBER SOLDIERS. 

{Sappers, Minertf qud. Ponionter:) 

Sergeant 34 00 

Corporal 20 00 

Musician 12 00 

Private, first class (artificer) 17 00 

Private, second class (laborer)*.,..... 13 00 

naOtlfBSTAL BAlTDft (RBOULARS). 

Leader, pay and emoluments of a second lieute- 
nant of infantry.... • 103 50 

Musician, first class 34 00 

Musician) second class..... 20 00 

Musician-,- third class...... • .-. 17 00 

BSIGADK BAUDS (YOLUHTBBBB). 

{Sixteen rnvsicioM, ineliuive o/ leader.) 

Leadar 45 00 
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Musioian^ first class $34 Oi> 

MnsioiaDj, second class « 20 00 

Musician, third class 17 00 



Medical Cadets (with one ration in kind or com- 
mntation) 30 00 

Hospital Steward (appointed by the Secretary of 
War, or the hospital stewards of regimental 
non-commissioned staff) 30 00 

Hospital Stewards at posts or with bodies of 
troops of more than four compan%e»f when de* 
tailed hy the commanding officer 22 00 

Other Hospital Stewards, detailed hy the eom^ 
manding officer, at posts or with bodies of troops 
of leee than four companiet»,» 20 00 

Hospital Matron 6 00 

Female nurses of general or permanent hospitals, 
40 cents per day 12 00 

Master Wagoners, paid hy Quartermaeter^a Depart* 
ment 17 00 

ENLISTED KEN OF SIGNAL CORPS 

Receive the same pay of similar grades of Engineer 
soldiers. 

COLORED NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, PRITATE8, Ao. 

All Non-Gommissioned Officers $7 00 

Mnsieians 7 00 

Private 7 00 

Company Under-Cooks 7 00 

[All allowed, in addition, $3 per month for clothing. 
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White non-commissioned officers of colored troops, saue 
paj, &o. as in white regiments.] 

$1 per month is, by law, to be retained from the pay 
of each private soldier of the regular army until the ex- 
piration of his enlistment. 

12^ oents per month is, by law, to be retained from the 
pay of every enlisted man in the regular service for sup- 
port of the " Soldiers' Home." 

$2 additional per month is allowed by law to every en- 
listed man of the regular army for first re-enlistment^ 
and a further sum of $1 per month for each subsequent 
re-enlistment, if made ioithin one month after expiration 
of term of service. 



Pay of Hon-CommiBsioned Qffloen and Soldiers from 
May 1, 1864, daring the Bebellion. 

Ad of Congress ajf^oved June 20, 1884. 

CAVALRT, ABTILLERT, AHD IHFAKTRT. 

Sergeant Major $2^ 00 

Quartermaster and Commissary Sergeant 22 00 

First Sergeant 24 00 

Chief Bugler 23 00 

Sergeants 20 00 

Corporals 18 00 

Farriers, Blacksmiths, and Artificers.. * 18 00 

Musicians and Buglers 10 00 

Privates 10 00 

10 
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BNOIHBEBS AHD ORDNANCK. 

Sergeant Major $S6 00 

Bergeants ~ 3* 00 

Qaartermaster and Gommusary Sergeant. 22 00 

Corporals - ..- 20 00 

PriTAtes*— iBt Glasi •• 18 00 

« --2d Class.. - •—.. 10 00 

BANDS. 

Leader 75 OO 

Principal Musioians • 22 00 

Musicians 1« 00 

Hospital Stewards— Ist Class.... 33 00 

ti « —2d Class 25 00 

« « ^SdClasg 23 00 



INDEX. 
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AtMonce trithoat leaTO, 70, 6SKL 

Accoutrements, loss ot, 66i 

Achranco«Qards, 121. 

Aiming, 661. 

Angle of sight, page 233. 

Ai^Ucants for command in colored regimei^ tlSi, 

Armed bodies of men, how salute, 83. 

Armorer s , regimental, 281. 

undw whose ordan, 282. 
Arms, loss or 66. 

record of, 447. 
repairs o^ 446. 
surplus of, 445. 
Article 2 ralates to divine service. 
« 8 •* swearing. 

** 6 ** disrespectful language of the President 
** 6 ** disrespect to officers. 
** 7 «* exciting mutiny. 
8 ** preventing mutiny. 
** resisting an oflBcer. 

10 ** reading the Articles to enlisted men. 

11 ** discharging enlisted men. 

12 ** ftarloughs for enlisted men. 

20 ** desertion. 

21 ** absence without leave. 

22 ** enlisting in .other regiments. 

23 ** counselling or advising desertion. 

24 ** using reproachful language, 
26 " sending a challenge. 

26 . " allowing or aiding in a duel. 

27 *' quelling ft-ays and quarrels. 

28 ** npbraiding for reftidng a challenge. 
20 ** sutlers selling liquors. 
30 " sutlers keeping good urtlcles. 

82 ** keeping good order. 

83 ** delivering up criminals to Justice. 
36 ** redressing soldiers' wrongs. 
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Article 37 relates to selling or wasting ammnnition. 
** 38 ** selling arms, boraes, clothes, Ac. 
** 39 ** embezzlement of public money or L 
** 40 ** accountability of arms and accontiemttntv. 
" 41 ** absence from camp oyer one mile. 
** 42 " lying out of quarters. 
** 43 ** repairing to quarters at retreat, 
u 44 M repairing to parades and drills, te. 
« 45 ** drunkenness on duty. 
** 40 ** sleeping on post. 
** 47,48 ** hiring another to do duty, 
•t 50 ** ' quitting guard or leaving duty. 
** 51 ** violence to market*people. 
** 52 ** misbehavior before the enemy. 
** 53 *' revealing the watchword. 
** 54 ** committing damages to private property. 
" 55 ** forcing safeguards. 
** 66 ** relieving the enemy with money, 4e. 
" 5^ ** correspondence with the enemy. 
** 58 ** taming in captured property. 
** 59 ** forcing commanding oflBcers to sarreoder. 
** 60 ** persons amenable to the Articles of War. 
** 67 ** jurisdiction of regimental courts. 
** 70 *' prisoners standing mute before courts. 
** 76 ** conduct of prisoners on trial. 
** 78 " confinement of enlisted men. 
** 79 ** length of arrest or confinement. 
** 87 ** sentence of death, lashes, and trial a second 

time» 
« 88 ** - trial foroffencescommitted two years before. 
** 95 ** dispositionofthoeffect8ofdeceaseds(Adieni. 
** 97 ^ militia officers and men, and trial xiL 
** 99 ** offences not otherwise specified. 
. «< 101 « reading and publishing the Articles of War. 
Articles of War, 15, 650. 

provides penalties, 601. 
to be read to soldiers, 661. 
Artillery, books, 189. 

corporals of, 347. 

heavy, 177, 188. 

how classed, 172. 

light, 176. 

non-commissioned offlceni of, 294, 207* 

proper, 173. 

serg^eants and corpwals, 174. 

sergeants of, 400. 

soldiers, 175, 178. 
Axis of the piece, page 288. 

Bacon, how cooked, 688. 

Badges in the Army of the Potomac, 606. 
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BadgM, mldien slioald be fiuaolliiur vifh tin, QOSw 

troops are required to wear* 607. 
Baiidi, how reported, 288. 
of cavalry, 282. 
of Tolunteere, 231. 
pay of, 230. 

when allowed, 228, 229. 
Battery, how divided, 174. 
Battle, behavior of troops in, 602. 
Beans, how cooked, 689. 
Beef; salt, 686. 
Bounty, 27, 28, 29. 

for recmits, 694. 
for veterans, 691. 
forVolttnte^ 30. 
in case of death, 31, 691. 
in case of discharge, 696. 
Bread, how issued, 674. 
how made, 675. 
substitutes for, 680. 
Brigade flags, 669. 

Cadet, 662. 

candidates, 656*. 
duties of, in camp, 667, 668. 
Airloughs o^ 659. 
how appointed, 653, 654. 
how assigned to regiments, 661, 662. 
medical, 213. 

number of graduates annually, 660. 
oath of; 666. 

preparatory instruction of, 567. 
qualifications for, 663, page 180. 
r^^lations for admission of, 666. 
vacancies of, how filled, 658, 668. 
when appointed, 666. 
Oamp and gairllron equipage, 464, 466. 
Cavury soldier, 158. 

arms of; 169. 
care of horse, 161. 
duties of, 169, 160. 
equipments of; 170. 
irregularities of, 167. 168, 
non-commissioned officers o^ 298. 
sergeants of, 400. 
Certificate of merit; 17, 713^ 716. 
Chief of piece, 401. 

trumpeter, pay and duties o£ 211^242. 
Clerks, soldiers, when detailed as, 283, 284. 
Clothing, account, how kept, 24| 86, 468- 
•llowMKe qi, 28. 



Clothing, iat soldien, 160, 
how fitted, 64. 
how issued, 448. 
from whom ohtained, 449, 
inspection of, 453, 
OolTee, how made, 692. 
Ck}lor sentinels, 101. 
sergeants, 418. 
Ciolored troops, 679, 596. 

o£9cers of; 697. 
paj of, 598. 
Obmmissary sergeant, 495, 496, 499 to 609. 

duties of, 498. 
how appointed, 497. 
of a company, 610 to 514. 
Company clerk, 113. 

commander, 61^ 62. 
commissary sergeant, 610. 
complaint, form of, 606. 
cooks. 109-111. 
cow, 474. 
desk, 467. 
frind, 461. 

fbnd, administration of, 462, 466. 
how formed, 426, 428 to 430. 
mess-chest, 468 to 470. 
mess-furniture, 471. 
property, 442, 465. 
tailor, 64, 112. 
tools, 472, 473. 
Cbmpllments on picket, 182. 
Commutation of rations, 36, 87, 460, 460^ 700. 
Confinement of soldiers, 602, 609. 
Cooking in the field, 671. 673. 
Cooks, company, 100-111. 
how enlisted, 269. 
in hospitals, 279. 
law concerning, 271. 
number of, allowed, 260. 
wider whose direction, 270, 272. 
Com meal, how used, 679. 
Corporal, duties of, 316-826. 
how appointed, 313. 
of artillery, 364. 
of artillery and cavalry, 847. 
of cavalry, 347, 364. 
of fatigue, 342 to 346. 
of patrol, 864. 
of police, 339. 
of the guaid, 826 to 338. 
pay of, 816. 
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Corporals, posting sentinels, 34S-S6?. 

Corps flags, 669. 

Corps, Veteran Reserve, 582. 

Countersign for pickets, 132. 

Couriers, sliould destroy despatches, 293. 

soldiers as, 292. 
Court-martial, 610. 

field, 619. 

jurisdiction of, 618. 

proceedings of, 616w 

IMIy duty, 108. 

Deportment of soldiers, 47, 65-^58. 
Deposits of soldiers' pay, 32-34. 
Deserters, 63& 

reward for, 638. 
Desertion, what constitutes, Ac, 637. 
Desiccated potatoes, how cooked, 605. 
vegetables, how used, 694. 
Desk, company, 467. 
Despatches, when to be destroyed, 293. 
Detached service, 117, 706. 
Details, for guard, 74. 

how paraded, 73. 

manner of marching, 899. 
Diagram of the principles of firing, page 234. 
Discharge of soldiers, 13, 677. 
Descriptive rolls, 118, 707. 
Disobedience of orders, 646. 
Dispart of a gun, page 233. 
Division flags, 669. 
Ihill for infiintry, 151. 
Drum rn^jor, 218. 

duties of, 220-222: 



^ pay of, 219. 

Dvties of BoldierB, 47, 69. 



artillery soldiers, 172-189. 

first sergeant-, 421. 

flankers, 143. 

in camp, 70, 71. 

in the field, 119, 120, 125. 

pickets, 128. 

skirmishers, 140. 
Datj, eztr% 102. 
fatigue, 115. 
of mounted patrols, 410-^7. 

In«my, when prisoners of war, 633. 
XagiQaers, non-coramisdoned ofllcen of. 290. 
pi^of;i98. 
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Engineers, soldien, 197. 

En&ted men of ordnance, 190, 196. 

how paid, 19^ 
cannot parole themflelrea, 609. 
of Bignal corps, 201-204. 
Enlistment in time of peace, 9. 
of minors, 8. 
of soldiers. 7. 
term of, 12. 

Enlistments, special, 206. ^, «^ ««- 

not transferable, 206, 207. 

Estimation by sound, 660. 

of distances, 664-668. 
of troops, 669. 
Execution of orders, 648. 
Extra duty, 116. 

men, 273. 

pay, 116, 278, 274. 

Talse alarms, 406. 
Farriers, pay of, 41.. 
Fatigue, absence from, 104. 
corporal of, 841. 
detail, 102, 106, 106. 
duty, by whom directed, 108. 
party, issue of whiskey to, 107. 
sergeant of, 897. 
Field artillery, 178. 

court-martial, 619. 
duties, 119, 126. 
Firing, 661. 
First sergeant, 419. 

at roll-call, 426, 487. 
duties of, 421, 438, 478, 484. 
forming company, 4^i6-480. 
forms guard detidls, 438, 439. 
how appointed, 420. 
keeps the rosters, 424. 
morning report of, 431. 
of artiUeiry and cayalry, 477. 
poet o^ 4lXI. 

property in charge of, 488, 440. 
summary punishment by, 488. 
to make arrests, 436. 
Flag of truce, 129. 

how receired, 180. 
Flankers, 142. 

duties of, 148. 
Flour, how prepared for use, 677. 

self-rising, 678. 
Forage-bag, 171. 



Form for pension appIieationB, 717. 
of complaint, 606. 
of pass for soldiers, 640. 
Freeh beef bones, 684. 

liow cooked, 682. 
roasting, frying, Ac, 685. 
soup, 683. 
Fund, of company, 462. 

administration of, 466. 
Furloughs for soldiers, 642. 

Goard, corporal of, 326. 

details, 73, 438. 

for stables, 98. 

how divided, 75. 

sergeant of, 375. 
Guards, advanced, 121. 

picket, 126. 
Guerrillas and spies, 633. 
Gunners, 364. 

Hard bread,. 676. 
Hausse, page 235. 

how carried, page 236. 
Health, hints in regard to, 670. 
Heavy artillery, 177, 188. 
Hints on pointing, page 236. 
Hominy, how cooked, 681. 
Horse, care of, 161. 

care of, when sick, 166. 
grooming, 163. 

influence of, on habits of soldier, 107, 
to prevent rolling, 165. 
to prevent sore back, 164. 
watering and feeding, 162, 165. 
Hospital nurses, pay of soldiers detailed as, 42. 
Hospital steward, 251. 

acting, 253. 

allowance to, 252, 486. 

battalion, 252. 

cannot be reduced, 264, 488, 

duties of, 259-264, 490, 494. 

how appointed, 254. 

how enlisted, 255, 257. 

number of, to a regiment, 487, 489. 

qualifications of, 258. 

re-enlistment of, 256. 

regimental, 485. 

regulations for, 26i, 

InflAtry soldiers, 144. 
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Infitntry ioldiera, article! for, 148, 140. 

drill of, 151. 

non-comniisBioned ofBcecs ol^ 294^ 2Mb 

service of, 146-147. 

shoes for, 150. 
Inhabitants, when guerrillas, 688. 
Insane soldiers, 46. 
Instruction of soldiers, 63, 67, 68. 
InTalids, provision for, 44, 582. 

Laborers, include teamsters, Ac., 276. 

subject to discipline, 277. 

when employed, 275. 
Lariat-rope, 170. 
Laundress, 11. 
Leader of the band, duties of, 227. 

pay o^ ^26. 
Letters for soldiers, 716. 
Light artillery, 17a 
Line of sight, page 233. 
Living on the enemy, 700. 
Loss of arms and accoutrements, 66. 

Meat, kinds issued, 681. 
Mechanics, 275. 

subject to discipline, 277. 
Medals for soldiers, 43, 712, 714. 
Medical cadet, 213. 

application of, 217.' 
discharge of, 216. 
dnties of; 214, 215. 
qualifications of, 214 
Mess-chest, company, 468. 

furniture, company, 471. 
Military Asylum, 45. 
parole, 631. 
Mills, portable, 701. 
Miscellaneous items, 604. 
Morning report, 431. 
Mounted patrol duty, 410-417. 
Musicians, duties of, 236. 

enlistment of, 240. 
number of, 234. 
on guard, 287, 239. 
pay of; 234. 
principal, 223. 
Muz2l&«ight, page 235. 

Natural angle of sight, page 2S8. 

line of sight, page 233. 
Non-commissioned officers, 284. 
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Non-comiaSirioiied oflcen, bow appointed, 802, 306. 

how reduced, 303, 304. 
lance, 306, 307. 
obedience to, 309, SlOl 
of artillery, 2W. 
of cavalry, 298. 
of engineers, 299. 
of infiintry, 296. 
of ordnance, 300. 
of Tolunteera, 296. 
rank of, 301. 

recommended for ptomotiou, 18. 66. 

V . „^ wben arrested, 808. 

Ko0e-bag, 170. ' 

Oath, by whom administered, 14 

Offences against persons, 623. 

Officers, how sainted, 81. 

of the day, 122. 

qualifications oi; 674. 

servants, 286. 

Orderlies, 101, 114. 

Orderly call, 422. 

Orderly, room, 341, 896. 

Orders obedience to, 644, 646. 

regulating passes, 641. 

should be written, 649. 

to first sei^eant, 422. 

when legal, 647. 

Oranance sergeants and corporals, 192, 800. 

how punished, 260. 

post, 246. 

-^1^. , regulations for, 247. 
soldier, 190. 

how classed, 191. 
Ordnance stores, 248. ^^ 

-^ for a company, 443. 

Parole of enlisted men, 629. 

of honor and military, 631. 

on the battle-field prohibited. 630. 

when allowed, 682. 
I for soldiers, 640. 
Patrol, corporal of, 364. 

duty, 410-417. 

manner of marching: 367. 860. 

object o«; 366, 368.^ ' 
eport of, 366. 
Pay and allowances of soldiers, 19, 20^ 38, 41, ?64, 167. 
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Pay, deposits of, 32-34. 
extra duty, 40. 
for re-enlistment, 26. 
list, 718. 
retained, 20, 22. 
Peas, bow cooked, 689. 
Pendulum hauase, page 23o. 
Pensions, 717. 

Picket, communicating on, i«». 
countersign for, 132. 
duties of, 128, 383-387. 
firing, 133, 134. 
guard, 126. 
regulations for, 128. 
should arrest deserten, 128, 131. 
Pioneers, 288. 
Point-blank, page 234. 
Pointing and ranges, page zw. 

practical hints on, 236. 
PoUce duty, 339, 391. 

absentees from, 392. 
company, 388. 
corporal of, 339. 
general, 389. 
prisoners on, 393. 
sergeant of, 388. 
Potatoes, how cooked, 696. 
Principal musician, 223. 
Principles of firing, 653. 

pay of, 224. 
Prisoners of war, 6^ 626-6-28. 

entitled to pay, Ac, 634. 
charges against, 611. 
confinement of, 602, 609. 
defence of, 615. ^ 
deportment of, 6n trial, oiz. 
finding against. 616. 
of trial not to be delayed, 621. 
plea of, 613. 

trial of, by civil authority, 622. 
witnesses for, 614. 
Promotion by seniority, 573. 

how to obtain, 571. ^ ^ „^ r^n 
of non-commissioned offlcers, ow. 

order concerning, 670. 
Property, care of, 440. 
Provost sergeant, 304. 
Punishments, 699. 

authority for, 600. 

legal, 617. 

nummary, 603-60*. 
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Qiurtannaster MrgMint, 515. 

accounts for loflsee, 523, 524. 

duties of; 517, 540. 

has care of papers, 520, 527. 

has charge of clothing, 522, 534. 

has charge of prc^erty, 618. 

how appointed, 516. 

of a company, 532-539. 

of artillery and cavalry, 528, 639. 

of infantry, 630. 
(^oartermaiktet's property, 450. 

Range, page 233. 

Rank, how indicated, 6«4, 665. 

of non-commissioned officers, 801. 
Rate per bushel of cereals, page 157. 
Ration, commutation of, 36, 459, 460, 709. 

cooking of, 464, 671. 

how to carry, 704. 

of soldiers, 35, 457, 671. 

of whiskey, 39. 

savings of, 463. 
Receipt roll, clothing, 450, 451. 
Reconnoissance, 124. 
Re-enltetment of soldiers, 10. 
Regimental armorers, 281. 

hospital steward, 486. 
Regnlations for pickets, 128. 
for sentinel, 88. 
Reserve corps, veteran, 582. 
Rice, how cooked, 690. 
Roll-call, 425, 427. 
Room-orderly, 341, 995. 
Roster, 72, 424. 

Saddler, pay and duties of, 246. 

sergeant, 243. 
Salt beef, how cooked, 686. 
Salt pork, how cooked, 687. 
Salute of a private, 49-54. 
Schedule of tares, Ac, page 167. 
School of the soldier, 65. 
Scouts and spies, 280-291. 
Sentence, remission of 020. 
Sentinel, color, 101. 

duties of, 76. 

general orders for, 77, 78. 

how posted, 87. 

how to challenge^ 85. 

how to salute, 81. 

moat be raspeetad, ^, 
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Sentinel, mnat explain his order«» 80. . . 

mast hold his post, 90-94. 
must know his orders, 95. 
must report violations, 84. 
No. 1, 80. 

regulations for, 88. 
special orders for, 79. 
Sergeants, commissary, 495. 

duties of, 365-372, 398. 
first, 419. 

has charge of prisoners, 377-4179. 
how appointed, 373, 374. 
major, duties of, 541-^51. 
makes out guard report, 380. 
of artillery and cavalry, 400. 
of fatigue, 397. 
of ordnance, 191->198, 240. 
of police, 388. 
of the guard, 376. 
on picket, 404. 
quartermaster, 515. 
salute, 48. 
Servants, soldiers as, 285. 
Sick report, 432. 
ffignal corps, 200. 
Skirmishers, duties of; 136-141. 
Soldiers, absence of, 70, 039. 

arms charged for when lost. 444. 
artillery, 172. 
as couriers, 29. 
cavalry, 158-160. 
confinement of, 602, 609. 
detached, 707-711. 
field duties, 119, 125. 
form of pass for, 640. 
home, 45. 
how regarded, 1. 
in battie, 663. 
infantry, 144-157. 
insane, 46. 
letters, 716. 
marriage o^ 9. 

not allowed to parole themselves, 639. 
should be numbered, 441. 
should prepare, 3. 

should read the Articles of War, 662. 
, to return promptiy from fbrloug^ OiS. 
Sonp, how made, 683, 608. 
Special doty, 273. 

enlistments, 206. 
Stable guard, 98, 361-363. ■ ■ 
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Stadtum, how made, 655. 
Stewards, hospital, 261, 485. 
Summary punishments, 602. 
Supernumeraries, 439. 

Table of quantity and bulk of ration, pages 160^ 16L 

of weight and bulk of ration, page 150. 
Ttailor, company, 64, 112. 
Tea, how made, 603. 
Theory of pointing jpage 234. 
Trumpeten, chief, 241. 

of cavalry, 235. 

Utensils for cooking, 672, 703. 

Vedette, 127. 

Vegetables, desiccated, 604, 605. 

Veterans, 690. 

bounty for, 691, 592. 

recruits for, 694. 

regiments, 693. 

reserve corps, 582. 
Veterinary surgeons, 208-212. 
Vinegar, how used, 697. 
Volunteer regiments, 295. 

Wagoner, 265-268. 

Warning to soldiers who have been without food, 705. 

Whiskey, ration of, 89. 

Wrongs against citizens, 623. 

against soldiers, 605-608. 
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Anj of the books on this list will be tent by mail* 
poet paid, on reoeipt of the prioo named. 



UcGLELLAirS 

MANUAL OF BAYONET EXERCISES. 

PBBPA&ED FOR TH9 U8S OF 
THB JLlRiarX' OF THB2 XJWITED STi^XBS. 

BY GEORGE B, McCLELLAN, 

MAJOBrQKNUUL U. 8. AEXT, 

Printed by order of the War Department. 
One yol. 12ino. $1.25. 

^XADQUAIITIBS 07 THX AUCT, WaflhlDgfeOIl, D.G. 

floH. 0. M. Oonuis SeertUuy of War. 

ftn: Herewith I have the honor to rabmit a system of BaTonet Sx- 
erdiea, translated from the French by Gapt. Geo. B. MoCleUan, Gorpe 
Engineers, U. 8. Army. 

I strongly reo<Hnmend its being printed for distribntion to the 
Army; and that it \» made^ by regulation, a part of the system «f 
ins traction. 

The inclosed extracts from reports of fhe Inspeetor-Oeneral, ele., 
show the Talna. 

I haTe the honor to be^ sir, with high respect, yoar most obedient 
serrant, WINFIBLD SGOTT. 

Approfed. 0. M. Oowuis Seerdary of Wear, 



MeCLELLAFS 

EUROPEAN CAVALRY. 

BUROPEAN CAVALRY, including details of the organi- 
lation of the CaTalry Serrioe among the prineipal na- 
tions of Europe; eomprising England, France, Rusfia. 
PruMia, Austria, and Sardinia. By Oao. B. McClbllak, 
Mijor-General U. 8. Army. 

OpeToLUma {Stilly illiutraM. I1-2& 



INSTRUCTION IN FIELD ARTILLERT. 

Prepared by a Board of Artillery Offieen. 

ONE VOL. 8vo. $2.50. 

Baltimorb, HLd,, Jan. 15, 186SL 

OoL S. Cooper, Ac^t-Oen. U.S.A. 

Sir :— The Light Artillery Board ansemhled bj Special 
Orden No. 134, of 1866, and Special Orders No. 116, of 
1858, has the honor to submit a revised system of Light 
Artillery Tactics and Regnlations recommended for thai 
arm. 

Wv. H. Vrrhoh, Bl Major, Oapt, Fint ArtilUry, 
William F. Barrt, Capt. Second Artillery, 
HsHBT J. Huinr, Bu Major, CapU Second ArtUhrjf, 

CAVALRflACTICS. 

PUBUBHID BT OrDBA OF THB WaB DbPABTMBMT. 

First Part: 

Bchool of thf Trooper; of the Platoon and of tbo 
Squadron JHimonated. 

Seoond Pax*t: 
Of the Platoon and of the Squadron monnted. 

Tliird Part: 
Erolntiona of a Segiment 

Tliree \rols. 18ixio. f 3.7S. 

War Pbpartmbnt, Waahtng^/on, Feb. 10, 1841. 

The system of Cavalry Tactics adapted to the organlza- 
tfon of Dragoon regiments, baring been approved hy the 
Piesident of the United States, is now published for the 
government of tbe said service. 

Accordingly, instruction in the same will be given after 
(he method pointed out therein; and all additions to or 
lepartuTos from the exercises and manoenvres laid down ^ 
this o item are positively forbidden. 

J. B. POOISSTT, iSWctofy t/ Wmr. 



COOKE'S 
U. S. CAVALRY TACTICS. 

t 

OftTaliy Taotios; or BegnlaUons for the Instraction, Form- 
ationBy and Movements of the Cavalry of the Army and 
Volunteeri of the United States. I^repared nnder tha 
direction of the War Department, and authorized and 
adopted by the Secretary of War, Nov. Ist, 1861. 

BT PHILIP ST. GEO. OOOEB, 

BBIO. eiH. U. B. ABMT. 

In two vols. 18mo. Price $1.75. 

VoL L — Sehool of the Trooper, of the PlatooBi and of 
IhaSqvadron. 
VoL n. — ^Bvolntions of a Begiment and of the Line. 



THE SOLDIER'S HANDY-BOOK. 

THB HANDT-BOOK FOB THE U. S. SOLDIEB, ON 
eoming into Service. Containing a complete System of 
Instmction in the School of the Soldier; embracing tha 
Manual for the Bifle and Musket, with a preliminary ex- 
planation of the Formation of a Battalion on Paradci tha 
Position of the Officers, etc. etc. Also, Instructions for 
Street Firing. Being a First Book or Introduction to 
tho authorized United States Infantry Tactics. 

Complete in one voL 128 pages, illustrated. 25 eti. 

Ve the recruit just muiteved faito serfloe^ tiie syBtam cf tadks 
wtmoM cztensiTe and difficult. 

Tbs dMdgn of this Utile HaudT^Book Is to diyida the liiBtniolloB 
end, by prceentiiig a complete system for the drill of the indiWdaal 
soldier, to prepare him for the use and study of the authorised 
United States Infimtiy Tactics^ In the school of Ihe oompenj and Ike 



HeCLELLAira 

UNITED STATESCAVALRY. 

BBQULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOB THl 
FIELD SSBVICE of the^ Unitod Stotoi Cavaliy ia Timt 
•f W*r. 

BT GEO. 6. McGLELLAN, 

lIAJOBr«XlfnU. V. 1. ABMT. 

One Tol. 12mo. Fallj ninstrated. $1.50. 

To which \m added the Basis of Instruction for the IT, S. 
Oaralry, from the Authorised Tactics, — including the 
formation of regiments and squadrons, the duties and 

Eosts of officers, lessons in the training and use of the 
orse, — ^illustrated by numerous diagrams, with the sig- 
nail and calls now in use. Also, instructions fur officers 
and non-commissioned officers on outpost and patrol 
dutj. With a drill for the use of oavalnr as skirmishers, 
mounted and dismounted. 



McOLELLAirS ABHIES OF ETTBOPE. 

THE ABMISS OF EUBOPE; comprising desoriptlosa la 
detail of the Military Systems of England, France, Bus- 
•ia» Pmssia, Austria^ and Sardinia. Adapting theii 
adrantages to all arms of the United States Serrioe. 
Bmbodying the Beport of Obserrations in Europe during 
tha Crimean war, as Military Commissioner from the 
Uaitad States QoTemment in 1855-66. By Gbo. B. Mo- 
Olbllav, Mijor-Qeneral U.S.A. Origiaally pttUiahad 
«Bd«r the diMotioB of the War Department, by order of 
Oongrest. 1 rol. 8to. Illustrated with a fine steel Por- 
trait and MTenJ hundred engrayingt. $3.50. 



MHITART PUBLICAHONS 

rBOM THX PBE88 OF 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 



WiU be sent by mail an receipt of the 
price by tlieptibiishers* 



THE COMPANY CLERK. 

"WHAT TO BO, AHD HOW TO DO IT." 

SHOWING HOW AND WHBN TO MAKE OUT ALL 
the Returns, Reports, Rolls, and other Papers, and what 
to do with them ; how to keep all the Books, Reoords, 
and Aocounts required in the Administration of a Com- 
pany, Troop, or Battery, in the Army of the United 
States. By Captain August Y. Eautz, 6th U. 8. 
Cavalry, Brigadier-General U. S. Volanteers. 

12mO; cloth^ $1. Leather, flexible, $1.25. 

Hbad-Quabtebs, Distriot ov Colukbus, a 

€th ItoviBiON, 10th Asmt Corps, > 

Columbus, Kt., Jnae 28, 1863. } 

CntCUIiAK. 

"The attention of company officers ia called to a work lately 
published by J. B. Lippincott A Co^ of Philadelphia, entitled Thb 
OOMPANT Glbrk, Ac. 

**Tbifl work can be parchaaed at tiie IxMdcBtoraa inColambilH, 
Oairo, 8t Louis, Ac, and all. olBcers in the volimteer ■ervice. are 
recammended to acgnaint themselves with its very valuable and 
necessary infarmation. 

" By order of BBxa^nr. A8B0*ra. 

** T. H. Habbis, AtiL Ad^/uUmt-CfemeraV^ 



COIfiM'S CAYALBI COIFENDIDl: 

CONTAINING INSTRUCTIONS FOR NON-COJil- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS AND PRIVATES IN 
THE CAVALRY SERVICE. EmbraciDg full In- 
stmotions in Discipline, Drill, Care and Management 
of Horses, Cleanliness^ Cooking, Care of Arms and 
Equipments, Target Praotiee, ete., with portions of the 
Cavalry Tactics that should lie learned by every Cavalry 
Soldier. Together with all of the Revised Army Regu- 
lations and Articles of War that apply to Enlisted Men. 
By James A. Covqj>oik, Major Twelfth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. 

COOKE'S HANDY BOOK. 

THE HANDY BOOK FOR UNITED STATES CAV- 
ALRY; containing the Basis of Instruction, the School 
of the Trooper Dismounted, Manual of the Pistol and 
Sabre, and Instruction on Horseback. By Philip St. 
Geobos Cooke, Brigadier-General U. S. Army. 

18mo. 25 cents. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
OUTPOST AND PATROL DUTY. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR OFFICERS AND NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS ON OUTPOST AND 
PATROL DUTY, with the Skirmish Drill for Mounted 
Troops. Authorized and adopted by the Secretary of 
War, September 2, 1861. Price, 25 cents. 

• • • * An Ookmels, ind others in authority, will see 
to it that their eommaods are instructed in these duties. • * • 

SUfON CAMISBON, &cre(ary </ ITor. 



SCHALK'S 
A.IIT OF TV^^R. 



SUMMARY OF THE ART OF WAR. Written ex- 
pressly for, and dedicated to, the United States Yol-' 
unteer Army. By Exil Sohalk, Officer of Artil- 
lery. 

One vol. 12mo. Illustrated with beantifolly-eiigraTed 
Maps, Plates, and Diagrams. $1.75. 

*' Mr. Schalk; in our hnmble opinion, has admirably sue- 
eeeded. He has here, in language simple and readily com- 
prehended, nnvailed the whole mystery of strategy, tactics, 
grand tactics, mixed operations, and logistics, including 
copious historical and professional descriptions of some of 
the mosi celebrated battles, marches, and sieges of modem 
times, with numerous original diagrams and maps of the 
greatest interest. Mr. Schalk's first grand example of 
strategy is the war in the United States, presupposing the 
morements, on both sides, of the campaign now actually in 
progress. The results at which the writer arrives are so 
utterly at variance with popular ideas on the subject, and 
yet so astonishingly in consonance with the actual state of 
our military chess-board, that the reflecting reader will be 
startled at their resemblance to a fixed prediction. The 
positions and forces of the opposing armies, both east and 
west, are given with singular accuracy, and the very battle- 
fields which have just become, or are becoming memorable, 
are marked beforehand. The diagrams accompanying this 
part of the work are extremely interesting, especially those 
covering the region of Yorktdwn and Fredericksburg." — K. 

T. TiMKS. 



HARDEE'S TACTICS. 



Eifle and Light In&ntry TactioBi 

For the Exercise and MaaoeiiTrsB of Troopi whoi 
acting aa Light Infantry or Riflemen. 

Freftrri iij«r Ae feee&n of fte Ttr lefutment 

By Brevet laentenani-Colonel W. J. HABDEE, 

UJS.A. 

Xwo VoUu complete. $l.ffO. 



VOL.. I. 

Schools of the Soldier and Company; Inttrue- 
tion for Skirmlthera. 

VOL. II. 
School of the Battalion. 



Thifl work is a careful revition of the rifle and light ia- 
fimtry tactios for the exercise and manoeuTres of troops 
when aetiog as light infantry or riflemen. It was prepared, 
under the direction of the War Department, by Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wx. J. Hardm, late Taotioal Instructor 
at West Point. Hardee's Tactics have been adopted as the 
text-book in the military establishments of nearly every 
State in tiie Union, and hold a high rank among military 
men as of great practical utility in the light infantry arm. 
The work is prepared in a dear and lacid manner and with 
numerous pictorial illustrations. The famous Chicago 
Zouave drill is essentially Hardee's taotios, with the excep- 
tion «f some turn tuuj mofements of no utility except to 
give a finish to an exhibition drilL The work is printed in 
clear type^ and is invaluable as a book of instruction to ooj 
veiwiieer eorpi. — New York HenUdf Jan. 28, 1861. 



49* The Medical and Sorgloal Books in this Cata- 
logue have been adopted by the U. 8, Army Medioal 
Department, for issue to Field and G-eneral Hospitals. 



POWER'S 

ANATOMY OFJHE ARTERIES. 

ANATOMY OF THE ARTERIES OF THB HITMAN 
Body, Descriptiye and Surgical, with the Desoriptive 
Anatomy of the Heart. By John Hatch Powsr, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Sur- 
geon to the City of Dublin Hospital, etc. etc. 12mo, 
amply illustrated. $2.00. 



TREATISE ON MILITARY HYGIENE. 

A TREATISE ON HYGIENE, WITH SPECIAL REF- 
erence to the Military Seryice. By Wiujam A. 
Hammond, M. D., Surgeon-General U. S. Army. 
[In Press.] ^^ 

HOSPITAL STEWARD'S MANUAL 

THE HOSPITAL STEWARD'S MANUAL: A Book 

of Instruction for Hospital Stewards, Ward Masters, 
and Attendants in their several duties. Prepared in 
strict aecordance with existing regnlaiioiis *nd the. 
customs of service in the armies of the United States 
of America. By Joseph Janvier Woodwabd^ M.D.» 
Assistant Surgeon U.S.A. 12mo. $1.25. 



KACLSOS'B 

SURGERY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 



NOTES ON THE SURGERT OF THE WAR IN TH< 
CRIMEA, with Remurka on the Treatment of Ounshot 
Woundf. Bj GsoBOS H. B. Macxjbod, M.D., F.R.G.S., 
Surgeon to the General Hospital in Camp before Sebaa- 
topol. Lecturer on Military Surgery in Anderson's Uni- 
Tenltji Glasgow, ete. ete. 

One ToL 12mo. $1.60^ 

mntMAMY or oorrhts. 

Obep. L— the History and Physical Charactars of tke Crimaa. The 

ChaosM of tiia B o aoo a s dnrhig the oecnpatioa tj tha AlUaa. The 

NatlTfla, and their Biaaaaea. 
Ohap. lid— Drainage of the Camp. Water Snpply. Latrinaa. Food. 

Ooddng. Fnal. Qothing. HonatB]^ Duty. £ffect of all thaaa 

eombinad on the health and dJ oc a oes of the aoldiers. Hospitals. 

DIstrilmtioii of the Slok. Nursing, male and female. Transport. 
ChH». IIIw— The Campaign in Bulgaria, and its effects on the rabae- 

qnent health <^ the troops. The Diaeaaea wliich appeared there, 

and during the Flank March, as well sa afterward in the Camp be- 

•nre Babeatopol. 
Gk^».lTw— BiatinetiDin between Surgery as i«aetioed in the Army and 

CiTil Ufe. Soldiers aa Patienta, and the character of the Ix^Jurles 

to which thej are liabtob Some peculiaritiea in the Wounds and 

Injuries seen during the war. 
Chap. T/<»The ■'Fseuliaritles^ of Ounshot Woundf «pd their Oenetal 

TreatmsnL 
Ohap. TId— >Tbe use of lli]<nt)form in the Crimea. Primary and Sm^ 

endarySamonrluigs from Ounshot Wounds. Tetanus. Qangrant. 

KrysipeUs. Froat-bite. 
Chap. YII.— Iniuries of the Head. 
Ohap. VIILf— Woundi of the Faos and Chest 
Chap. lX>-€«BalMt Wounds of Ihe AMoinan and. Bladdsv. 
Ohap. Z^-Csnpound FvMtors of the SaUrsmitlss. 
Oha|».,ZL-4unshot Wonnds of Joints. Excision of Joln^ ale. fl4 



KnraMOBE'8 
GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 

L TREATISE ON GUNSHOT WOUNDS. By T. Tx>ir«. 
MOBV, Deputy Instruotor of Hospitals, Prof, of Military 
Surgery at Fort Pitt, Chatham. In two Parts. 

Part L Ounshot Wounds in General. , 

Part n. Gunshot Wounds in Speoial Begions of the Body. 

One Tol. 12mo. $1,00. 



WOODWARD'S CAMP DISEASES. 



OUTLINES OP THE CHIEF CAMP DISEASES OF 
THE UNITED STATES ARMIES, as Obseryed 
daring the Present War. A Practical Contribution to 
Military Medicine. By Joseph Janyieb Woodwa.rd, 
M.D., Assistant Surgeon U. S. Army. 

One Yol. 8yo. $2.50. 



MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

A COMPBEHEKSIVE ENCTCLOPEDIA OF UHJ. 
tary Science^ Art, and History; containing a Completa 
Explanation of all Military Ttrma, with their PiobbmI. 
ation, and DMeriptions of tha Prinolpal Battiai Ib tha 
World's Hifltoiy. Fully Uhutimtad. 

£Ix PuM.] 



GROSS'S MILITARY SURGERY. 



A MANUAL OF MILITARY SURGERY ; or, Hinta oa 
the Emergencies of Field, Camp, and Hospital Prao- 
' tice. By S. D. Gboss, M.D., Prof, of Surgery in the 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. 

Second edition. 1 toI. 18mo. Illustrated with Wood 

Cuts. 60 cents. 

[JExtracts from Pre/aeeJ] 

The sole object which prompts me to publish this little 
book is an ardent desire to be useful to the young phy- 
sicians who have so hurriedly entered the rolunteer seryice^ 
perhaps not always with a full knowledge of the weighty 
responsibilities of their position. It treats, very succinctly, 
of yarious matters not generally discussed, except in large 
and ponderous volumes, inaccessible in the camp and on 
the battle-field. It is essentially a book for emergencies ; 
portable, easy of reference, always at hand. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I pray the young men into whose hands this Manual may 
happen to fall, to be careful of the health and lives of the 
peor soldiers committed to their professional keeping. I 
exhort them to perform their duty as skillful surgeons and 
physicians, as men of courage, and as Christians, in order 
that, when they return to their homes and their friends, 
after the tumult and perils of war shall be over, they may 
be able to render a good account of their stewardship, and 
so entitle themselves to their country's benediction. 

I would also exhort them, in a special manner, to take 
good eare, not only of the lives of their countrymen, bu^ 
also of their limbs, mutilated in battle. Conservative sur- 
gery has, at the present day,. claims of paramount import- 
ance upon the attention of every military practitioner. 



CUSTOMS OP SERVICE 

FOB NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND SOL- 
DIERS, as deriyed from Law and Regulations, and 
practised in the Army of the United States. Being a 
Hand-Book for the Rank and File of the Army, showing 
what are their Rights and Duties, how to obtain the 
former and perform the latter, and thereby enabling 
them to seek Promotion and Distinction in the Seryioe 
of their Country. By August V. Eautz, Captain U. S. 
A., Brigadier-Qeneral U. S. Volunteers. ISmo. 



COPPiE'S COURTS-MARTIAL 

THE FIELD MANUAL OF COURTS-MABTIAL; 
comprising the Exact Forms of Proceeding, and th« 
Duties of all Persons oonnectea with Military Tribunals, 
in any Capacity. To which are added the Modes of Pro- 
cedure in Courts of Inquiry, Military Commissions, 
Retiring Boards, Boards of Survey, and Councils of 
Administration. Second edition, revised and enlarged ; 
with an ample Index. By Captain Hbmbt Coppia. 

ISmo. 88 cents. 



SOHALK'S CAMPAIGNS. 



THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1863 AND 1863 ; illustrating 
the Principles of Strategy. By Ehil Schalk, author 
of "Summary of the Art of War.' 



>» 



Seoond ^itioii; 12mo. I1.76* 



WILLARD'S 

TARGET PRACTICE 



MANTTAL OF TABGET PRACTICE FOR THE U. 8* 
Army. By Mig. G. L. Willabd, U.S.A. 

One vol 18mo. 50 cents. 



HSAD QUABTBBB, AbMT OF THB POTOMAC, 

Augtut 10th, 1862. 

Hajob: — The General Commanding desires me to say 
that he has examined yonr ''Manual of Target Practiee/' 
and thinks it well adapted for the use of troops. It con- 
tains improvements on the system laid down in "Heth's 
Manual/' is got up in a very oonyenient form, and its gen- 
eral distrihution, especially to the new troops, will no doubt 
•oeomplish valuable results. 

Very respectfully, 

Tour obedient servant, 
B. WILLIAMS, 

A»9t, Adjutant Oeneral. 

Ma/ob G. L. Willabd, 19ih In/aniry, 



Head Quabtbbs, 5th Abmt Cobps, 
Westbbh Va., Augu8t 8th, 1862. 

Majob: — I have read your work on "Target Practice" 
with much interest, and am pleased to see so valuable an 
addition to our means of military instruction. I trust it 
wUl be adopted by government, and freely distributed to 
troops iB the field as well as at camps of instruction. 
I am. Major, 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. J. PORTER, 

MaJ. Oeneral Cam, Gorpt. 

To Majob G. L. Willabd, 19th U. S. Infantry, Head Quar< 
ters Army of the Potomac, Harrison's Landing. 



ORDNANCE MANUAL 

— ♦ — 

THE ORDNANCE MANUAL, 
nt the WW of the Offieon of the iray and othon. 

mPABiD mvB m Ku aam ov m was am 



Third edition. One vol. demi-Svo. Fully illustrated 



lyuj 
.75. 



with EngrayingB on BteeL $2 

OONTBNTS.-^Ohftp. L Ordnanee. 11. Shot s&d ShelL 
HL Artillery Oarriaget. IV. Maohines, eto. for Sioj(« 
and GarriiOB Serrioe. V. Artillery Implemants and' 
Bqaipments. VI. Artillery Hamesa and Cavalry Equip- 
ments. VIL Paints, Lackers, eto. VIIL Small Arms, 
Bwords, and Aoooutrements. IX. Gunpowder, Lightninr 

• Bods. X. Ammunition of all kinds, Fireworks. XX. 
Equipment of Batteries for Field, Siege, and Qarriflon, 
Serviee. XII. Meohanioal Manoeuvres. XIIL Artillery 
Praotioe, Ranges, Penetration, etc. ' XIV. Materially 
Strength of Materials. XV. Miscellaneous information, 
Tables of Weights and Measures, Physical Data, Mathe- 
matical FermulsB, Ballistics, Tables, eto. 

OiDNAiros DsPAanmi^ 

WismNOTOH, Nov. if ISO. 
Hon. 8. Oamboh, Seerdarff nf War, . 

It is reqieetfldly recommended fhat^he reTiaed edition of the Ol!^ 

nance Manual be pubUsbed fbr the ai» of the Army. 

WILLIAM HATNABIXB, 

U^OtiLfif Ordnance tn c^oi^ qfBmnmL 

Appraved, Nov. 4» ISSL 

THoms A. Scon, 

Aieting aBpr^arjf vf WKt* 

This most valuable work to persons engsged la the mlHtHyaanr. 
Ice and in the preparation of any of the various military suppUoa* 
(th« constmction of which Is given In minute detallj will also pNifis 
usefhl to mechanics generally for the valuable taUei 
ens tnfrrmatiftp iHiloh It contidns. 



jouiNrs 

f HB ABT 07 WAR. By Babon D. Jomihi, General u4 
Aid-4«-0amp of the Bmperor oC Bof lis. A Kew Bdi* 
tioiiy with Appendices and Mapi. Translated from the 
Fienehhy Capt G. H. Kbvdbll^ U.S.A.y Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, and Lieut. W. P. QnAiBmLL, UJ3.A.« 
Corps of Bngineers. 

One ToL demi 8to. $IM» 

SOMMAXT OF OORTUItS. 

Obav. I^-PoUcj of War. IL Ifilitary Policy or the Pfalloiophy of 
War. m. Strategy. IT. Grand Tactics and Battles. T. Of IMf> 
IbreDt mixed Operations which participate at the same time of 
Btratagy and Tactics. YL Logistics, or the Practical art of moving 
Armies. YII. The Formation and Employment of Troops tor 
Combat Oonolnsion. SuppUMXBra. Avmsiais. 



HABMONT'S 
HILITASY INSTITUTIONS. 

THB SPIBIT OF MILITABY INSTITUTIONS, from 
the latest Paris edition. Translated, with Notes, by 
HsHBT CopPXK, Professor in the UniTersity of Pennsyl- 
Taaia, and late a Caotain in the Army of the United 
States. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.00. 

This book contains, in a smaa oompasn the principles of tiie art ol 
war, as learned and practiced by tills great marehal dnring the Napo> 
leonio wars. It treats of strategy, tactics, and grand tactics; of the 
organisation and formation of armies; the principles of fortifleation; 
sf military justice; wars offinasite and dMbn^re; marches and en- 
fffBff^irtf, lecomioisBanoe^ battles; and irarioos important topissu 
lacfaiding the tactiss <tf the three arms, as applied in aotoal more' 
assnts beta* the saamyy— with the peenUar shamoteHstios and detiss 
si 



DUFFIELD'S 

SCHOOL OF THE BRIGADL 



SCHOOL OF THE BRIGADE, AND EVOLUTIONS 
of the Line ; or, Bules for the Exercise and Manoeb- 
yres of Brigades and Diyisions. Designed as a Se- 
quel to the United States Infantry Tactics, adopted 
May 1, 1861. By William W. Duffield, Acting 
Brigadier-General Twenty-third Brigade, and Colonel 
Ninth llichigan Infantry. 

One Yol. 18mo. 75 cents. 



ANNALS 

or TO! 

ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND: 

COMPRISING BIOGEAPHIES, DESCRIPTIONS OP 
DEPARTMENTS, ACCOUNTS OF EXPEDITIONS, 
SKIRMISHES, AND BATTLES; also its Police 
Record of Spies, Smugglers, and Prominent Babel 
Emissaries. Together with Anecdotes, Incidents, 
Poetry, Reminiscences, etc., and Official Reports of the 
Battle of Stone Riyer and of the Chiekamanga Cam- 
paign. By Jobs Pitch, Attomey-at-Law, Alton, Illi- 
nois, and ProYost Judge^ Army of the CnmherleAcL 

Illustrated with Steel Portraits, Wood Engra- 
vings^ and Maps. Fifth edition; 8to. $3.50. 



STROMEYER AND ESHARCH 

ON 

GUNSHOT INJURIES. 



• GUNSHOT FRACTURES. By Dr. Locia Stbombysr. 
RESECTION IN GUNSHOT INJURIES. By Dr. 

Fbiedeich Esmabch. 

One vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

In the present yolame are combined two raluable trea- 
tises on Gunshot Injuries, by eminent German surgeons, 
forming a book that army surgeons in particular will prize 
highly. — Buffalo Expre9», 

Br. Stromeyer was Snrgeon-in-Chief of the Schleswig- 
Holstein army, in the campaign of 1849, against the Danes. 
Dr. Esmarch accompanied Dr. Stromeyer in this campaign, 
which, if not on a very extensive scale, was yet quite ex- 
tensive enough to enable their intelligent surgeons to fre- 
quently exercise their skill and obtain a practical knowl- 
edge of the subjects they treat of in this book — one inter- 
estiag and valuable to all army surgeons. — New York Pott. 



INSTBXJCTIONS 

roR 

mmm and DiscHAB&iNi} solders. 



A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR ENLISTING 
AND DISCHARGING SOLDIERS; with Special Re- 
ferenee to the Medical Examination of Recruits, and the 
Detection of Disqualifying and Feigned Diseases. By 
Roberts Bartholoiv, A.M., M.D., Assistant Surgeon, 
U. 8. Army. 

12mo. $1.25. 
,^9^ Adopted by the Snrgeon-General for issue to the 

Biedioal oCccrs of the army. 
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VISITED STATES 

mFANTRY TACTICS:, 

FOR THK 

Instruction, Exercise, and Manoeuvres 

OF THE 

U.S. INFANTRY; 

INCLUDING 

IN FAlfTRT OF THK UHB, UOHT IlfFlNTBT, AND 

IIIFLEMEN. 

Prepared under the direction of the War Department^ and 

authorised and adopted bj Simon Cameroit, 

Secretary of War. 

coKTADrasro 

The School of the Soldier; The School of the Conpuij; ' 
ImtrnctloM for SklmilsherB; 
The Cteneral Calls; The Calls fiir SktrHlsherB» 
AmM the School of the ItattaUon; 

nrcLUDXHO 
A DIOnONABT OF MHITABT TBBK8. 

One Vohunef complete, illustrated with numeroua Ik" 

gravinga, $1.25. 



Wae Itohaxiastt Wiuikiinfifimi, If&y 1, 1861. 
Thifl System of United States Infimtr^ Tactics for U^t Infimtry 
and Riflemen, prepared under the direction of tbeWar jDepartmeot, 
having been approved by the President, Is adopted for the instruc- 
tion of the troops when aotins as Light Infkntry or Riflemen, and, 
under the act of May 12, 1820, for the obeerrance of the miUda 
when so employed. SIMON OAMEBON, 

odGnutrp iff ffwT* 
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the Iiibrary on or before the last date 
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